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THE  ONLY  MAGAZINE  THAT  STANDS 

FOR  ORIGINAL  DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPLES 


Watson's  Magazine  has  succeeded  because  it  has  always  had  a 
definite  ol)iect — the  uplift  of  the  S^onth  and  AVc<t.  ami  (heir  elevation 
to  dominance  in  National  alfairs. 

This  was  the  plan  that  Mr.  AVatson  outlined  when  lie  hi-ii-an  the 
publication  of  his  mapizine  five  years  ao:o,  without  a  sinjrle  snbscriber. 
Pie  followed  his  plan  faithfully,  in  the  face  of  manv  discour.iirenients. 
and  today  each  issue  of  A^'.\TS^)x's  ^NfAOAZixE  is  read  by  half  a  million 
people. 

Such  a  mafrazine,  fearless,  outspoken,  trucklin":  to  none,  is  sure  of 
enemies.  The  Northern  trusts,  which  have  been  the  tarijet  of  its  scorn 
and  denunciation  for  their  barefaced  thefts  from  the  Southei-n  fnrmei- 
and  laborer,  have  tried,  by  oi)po-in_u\  to  end  it. 

The  IJoman  Catholic  or<>-anization.  a  trust  in  ri'li<i'ious  elothinii-.  Iia- 
declared  a  boycott  against  "Watson's,  because  its  editor  is  daring-  to 
tell  the  trnth  about  the  paa'an  orir>-ni  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  its  dark 
history,  its  unholy  influence  ui)()n  the  family  and  home,  its  deadlx' 
menace  to  American  liberty.  The  Catholi-  Federation  has  bullied  onr 
subscribers,  threatened  onr  advertisers,  vilified  onr  editor,  placed  n-: 
uiion  the  "Index."'  and  warned  the  Avorld  that  for  every  rc^adei-  of 
Watson's  the  o-ates  of  hell  are  yawning:  wide. 

The  American  NeAvs  Company,  the  news-stand  trust,  a  tool  of  the 
Catholics,  has  done  its  best  to  kill  our  circulation. 

The  daily  papers,  in  mortal  fear  of  the  Camorrist  political  alliance, 
which  exists  in  every  large  city  of  the  United  States,  between  the 
ju-iests.  the  police,  the  saloons  and  the  dives,  have  refused  our  adver- 
tisements. 

In  spite  of  all — perhaps  because  of  all  this^AVATsox's,  the  dean  of 
Southern  mao-azmes.  is  steadily  a-aininof  oround.  Its  circulati<ui  is 
growing,  its  advertising  ijatronage  is  increasing,  its  influence  is  being- 
extended  among  the  thinkers  and  workers  of  the  South. 

Watson's  is  on  a  solid  foundiition.  The  printing  plant  of  the  Jef- 
fersonian  Publishing  Company,  fullv  ]iaid  for,  is  the  largest,  busiest, 
and  most  up-to-date  in  the  South.  In  addition  to  the  big;  presses  far 
magazine  and  book  work,  Ave  have  just  ])ut  in  a  Hoe  perfecting  press, 
which  cost  $-20,000  to  build.  All  the  machinery  is  ojjerated  by  elec- 
tricity. This  magnificent  idant,  as  it  stands,  is  conservatively  valued 
at  $50,000.  The  mailing  lists,  circulation,  advertising  contracts,  and 
general  publishing  business,  are  easily  worth  $70,000. 

By  your  help  the  influence  of  Watson's  can  be  extended  until  it 
becomes  an  irresistible  power  for  good,  an  everlasting  check  upon  evil. 

You  are  an  intelligent  man  or  woman,  or  yon  would  not  be  reading 
this  page.  We  want  your  advice  and  assistance  in  the  business  man- 
agement and  editorial  control  of  our  magazine.  For  a  small  amount — 
$5.00 — the  yalue  of  one  share  of  stock  in  the  Jeffersonian  Publishing 
Company,  vou  can  be  part  owner  of  this  enterprise,  and  an  associate 
editor  of  Watson's  Magazine. 

AMien  you  become  a  member  of  our  staff,  you  do  so  upon  condition 
that  we  can  depend  on  you  to  give  us  jowr  opinions  on  all  imj^ortant 
matters. 

We  need  you.     Will  you  be  one  of  us? 

If  "you  are  interested,  drop  us  a  card. 

JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Thomson,  Ga. 
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'\L  will  wager  that  you  have  no  complete  set  of  the  works 

of  the  man  whom  Lord  Tennyson  called  "  the  literary 

glory  of  America" — the  man  who  \vrote  the  most  effective 

example  of  fugitive  poetry  ever  published  in  the  United  States— the  man  who 

gave  fresh  life  to  the  "short  story" — the  man   who   invented  the  detective 

story  and  the  tale  of  mystery— America's  first  real  critic : 

EDGAR    ALLAN    POE 

Poe  was  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  American  writers.  His  best  work  belongs 
to  the  highest  domain  of  art.  His  stories  have  admittedly  served  as  models 
to  such  creators  as  5ir  Conan  Doyle,  and  some  of  his  verse  is  not  excelled 
by  any  in  our  languange  for  music  and  imagination.  His  strong  originality,  his 
firm,  fine  touch,  and  his  sombre,  yet  beautiful,  temperament,  combine  to  throw 
a  spell  over  his  readers  and,  as  it  were,  transport  them  to  another  world. 

ONLY   60   SETS   NOW   LEFT! 


WL  have  an  edition  of  POfL'5  works  that 
we  have  called  the  FORDHAM  LDITION; 
for  it  was  in  his  tiny  cottage  at  Fordham  that 
Poe  composed  "  The  Raven."  This  set  is  in 
ten  volumes,  and  contains  over  3.000  text 
pages — each  one  printed  in  two  colors  with  an 
ornamental  border.  The  set  is  illustrated  by  ' 
36  full-page  designs  in  photogravure  on  Japan 
vellum  with  printed  tissues.  The  majority  of 
these  illustrations  are  by  eminent  hands  and 
interpret  Poe  in  his  various  moods  with  un- 
usual power.  The  books  are  bound  in  three- 
quarters  leather,  octavo,  with  silk  headbands. 
An  introduction  is  given  by  Nathan    Haskell 

OUR  APPROVAL  OFFER 

Set  Sent  Free — No  Money  Now 

WE.  offer  to  send  to  you  the  set  of  10  vol- 
umes, charges  paid,  for  your  careful  exam- 
ination. You  can  look  them  over  much  more 
thoroughly  than  you  would  be  able  to  do  in  a 
bookshop.  Upon  acceptance  of  them,  all 
you  need  to  do  is  to  send  us  a  first  payment 
of  $1.00.  The  balance  may  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $2.00  per  month  until  the  entire  set 
has  been  paid  for.  If,  for  any  reason,  you 
decide  not  to  retain  them,  they  may  be  re- 
turned to  us  at  our  expense.  Simply  notify 
us  and  we  shall  provide  for  taking  them  back. 

While  they  last,  these  60  sets,  tvhich  will 
j^^  be  shipped  in  order  exactly  as  requests  are 
^i  received,  will  be  sold  without  reserve  at  $16.50 
per  si!t.  This  is  a  remarkable  sacrifice  and 
places  a  beautiful  set  of  this  great  American  classic 
easily  within  your  reach.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
secure  a  set  of  the  masterpieces  of  this  distinguished 
American  while  you  have  the  chance— NOW. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY 


Dole,  the  well-known  editor ;  and  there  are 
brief  appreciations  by  Longfellow,  Burroughs^ 
Tennyson,  Doyle,  Whittier,  Browning,  Haw- 
thorne and  others.  Of  this  edition,  only  60 
sets  are  actually  left  in  our  stock  room — a 
mere  fragment  remaining  from  a  special  print- 
ing, the  balance  of  which  we  have  recently 
disposed  of.  One  of  these  60  sets  may  be 
yours — a  beautiful  and  fascinating  possession 
—  if  you  let  us  know  now.  In  a  few  days  more 
they  will  be  gone. 


NOTE.  THL5E.  TITLES 
This  edition -do -luxe  contains  such  world- 
famous  stories  as  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher,"  "  The  Teil-Tale  Heart."  "  The  Black  Cat," 
■■  The  Gold  Bug,"  "  The  Mystery  of  Marie  Ro$et," 
"The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,"  "The  Purloined 
Letter,"  "The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue."  "The 
Descent  into  the  Maelstrom,"  "The  Assignation," 
"The  Strange  Case  of  M.  Valdemar,"  etc.,  etc.: 
such  great  poems  as  "El  Dorado,"  "The  Bells," 
"Annabel  Lee,"  "The  Haunted  Palace,"  "The 
Raven,"  etc.  etc ;  and  such  noteworthy  critical 
articles  as  "The  Philosophy  of  Composition," 
and  "  The  Poetic  Principle."  A  general  index  is 
included  in  the  tenth   volume. 


44-60  E.  23rd  ST. 


NEW    YORK 


REQUEST    FOR    SHIPMENT 

The  University  Society,  W.  M.  811 

New  York,  N.   Y. 

Send  me  for  e.\amination,  charKes  paid,  one 
set  ao  vols.  I  of  POES  WORKS,  Fordham  Edition. 
If  it  is  satisfactory,  I  shall  send  SI. 00  on  acceptance 
and  $2.00  monthly  thereafter  until  S16.50  has  been 
paid.     If  not,  I  shall  notify  you. 


Name  ... 
Address 


In   ■writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  \*'«fitoo'« 
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A  WARM  noon  lunch  home  with  the  family 
or  a  cold  bite  down  town.    A  short  even- 
ing  run  home  in  the  open  or  an  hour  in  a 
stuffy  car.    A  one  cent  fare  or  five. 

Now  add  to  these  comparisons  to  suit  your 
individual  case  and  you  will  see  some  of  the 
reasons  why  you,  too,  should  ride  a  motorcycle. 
A  motorcycle  is  not  a  luxury.  It  is  an 
economical  necessity.  It  pays  its  cost  over  and 
over  again  in  its  saving  of  time  and  transporta- 
tion charges. 

The  cost  of  operating  a  Harley-Davjdson 
motorcycle  is  very  low,  being  less  than  %  cent 
per  mile,  less  than  any  other  mode  of  transpor- 
tation. 

The  HARLEY-DAVIDSON  is  a  clean 
motorcycle  and  can  be  ridden  without 
damage  to  your  "best  clothes,"  nins  as 
quietly  as  a  high-priced  automobile  or 
with  a  sharp  warning  "pop"  at  the 
rider's  option. 
SEND      FOR      BOOKLET. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON  InMnSrol 
MOTOR  COMPANY  I"^™" 

755  LSt.  MILWAUKEE. WIS.    "^''WlZ'J?^^ 


Dr.  Irvine  K.  Mott's  Method  of 
Kidney  Treatment 

restores  cell  function  of  the  kidney  not  de- 
stroyed, a-rrests  and  prevents  further  spreading 
of  the  disease.  His  methods  for  treating  kidney 
affections  have  been  tested  by  the  Cincinnati 
Post.  A  full  detail  of  this  investigation  or  test 
can    be    had    by   addressing   him   as    below. 

Dr.  Mott  Is  a  graduate  of  a  Cincinnati  medical 
college,  class  1883,  and  afterward  took  instruc- 
tions abroad,  later  becoming  a  specialist  and  In- 
vestigator of  kidney  diseases.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  he  has  revealed  to  science  that  kidney  dis- 
eases can  be  checked,  the  patient  restored  to 
normal   weight  and   enabled   to    resume   work. 

The  following  is  a  statement  from  Dr.  Mott: 
"My  method  is  intended  to  arrest  the  disease, 
even  though  it  has  destroyed  most  of  the  kidney, 
and  to  preserve  intact  that  portion  not  yet  de- 
stroyed. The  medicines  I  use  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  neutralizing  the  poisons  that  form  a 
toxine  that  destroys  the  cells  in  the  tubes  of  the 
kidneys,  and  my  success  In  the  treatment  of  kid- 
ney diseases  is  enough  to  convince  physician  and 
patient  alike,  that  science  has  mastered  a 
hitherto  'incurable  disease,  physiologically 
speaking.'  "  Dr.  Mott  Inrites  the  afflicted  to  send 
their  symptoms  and  to  ask  for  his  free  expert 
opinion.  He  will  send  you  his  essay  on  kidney 
troubles. 

Correspondence    should    be    directed    to  ; 


CANDIES  OF  RARE  QUALITY 


IRVINE  K.  MOTT,  M.  D. 

323  Mitchell  Building,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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Sold  by  our  Sales  Agents  Everywhere 
in  Three  Sizes  $1.00-50<t-25<f 


Msdces  Long,  Rich,  Glossy  Hzdr 

Gives  Freedom  from  Headaclie  and  Neuralgia;  Prevents 
Dandruff,  Falling  Hair  and  Baldness;  for  Gentlemen  also. 
Beware  of  imitations.  My  brusli  is  paclied  in  a  neat  box 
with  compass  to  test  power. 

Trv  it  30  davs;   if  not  found  as  represented,  return  it  and 
monev  will  1)6  refunded.     Canvassing  agents  wanted,     "rite 
for    our  book,     "The    Germ   of    all    Life    is    Mectricity. 
Ur.  Scott  s  Electric  Cdmh,  50c.  Established  32  iiears. 

Price,  Postpaid  to  Any  Address,  $  1  .OO 

Pall    Mall   Electric   Co.,     tiib  Sroadway.    New    York 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 
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Watson's  Magazine 


Entered   as   second-class   matter  January   4,   1911,   at  the   Post   Office  at  Thomson,   Georgia, 

Under    the    Act    of    March    3.    1879. 

Published  Monthly  by  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  THomson,  Ga. 
ONE   DOLLAR   PER   YEAR  TEN   CENTS   PER  COPY 
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FRONTISPIECE — How    It    Happened Jos,   S.  Barnwell 

EDITORIALS — Thomas   E.   Watson. 
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THIS    ROMAN    CATHOLIC    HIERARCHY  
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THE  CASTLE  BUILDERS — (A  Poem) Anonymous 
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Takes  Only  200  "No  Football" 

RUSKIN  CAVE     1^!^'  '^'T"?'^^. 

dTkW  T  v?d~'W7  Village— No  Evils 

COLLEGE  of  Town  or  City 

"  i  he  School  That  Cares" 

No  school  like  it— entirely  different.     Write  for  "CHARACTER 
TALKS'— free  while  they  last.  Address  the  colleKe,  RUSKIN,  TENN. 


SULLINS  COLLEGE- CONSERVATORY 

Select  School  for  Girls  and  Yoans  Women. 
Bristol,  Va. 

Located  in  a  beautiful  mountain  valley,  1800 
feet  above  sea  level.  Delightful  climate,  large 
brick  buildings,  modern  conveniences.  Well 
equipped  gymnasium.  Outdoor  sports.  Regular 
and  special  courses.  Art,  Expression,  Domestic 
Science.  Conservatory  of  Music  unsurpassed  in 
the  South.  200  music  students  past  year.  Ex- 
perienced European  and  American  teachers. 
Faculty  of  26.  42d  session  begins  September  21. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

W.  S.  NEIGHBORS,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Pres.,  Box  J-138. 

Xlie    Bingham    School 

Orange  County,  Near  Mebane,  N.  C. 

Established    1 795 

A  busy  and  lovable  home  for 
boys  on  Southern  Railway,  in 
the  country.  A  location  famous 
for  safety,  health,  and  beauty. 
Strong  graduate  faculty  of 
Christian  men,  giving  constant 
and  individual  attention.  Mili- 
tary discipline;  firm,  yet  affec- 
tionate. Outdoor  life  with  ten- 
nis and  other  healthful  sports. 
Hazing  abhorred.  Bible,  Physi- 
cal Culture  and  fine  Penman- 
ship specialties.  Full  Classical, 
Commercial,  Scientific  and 
Music  Courses.  Small  classes. 
Terms  reasonable. 
For  illustrated  catalogue,  address, 
PRESTON  LEWES  GRAY,  B.  L..  Principal.  Box  52 

Ward  Seminary 

FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

4lth  year.  Seminary  and  Special  Courses.  Col- 
let* preparatory  Certificate  admits  to  college 
without  examination.  Conservatory  of  Music — 
BJmil  Winkler,  Director;  Signor  Campobello, 
Voice;  Fritz  Schmitz,  Violin.  175  Boarding  Pupils. 
Complete  appointments.  City  advantages.  Beau- 
tiful campus  for  outdoor  sports.  Excellent  health 
record.     For  catalogue  address 

J.  D.  BLANTON,  President 


Southern  Christian  College 

WEST  POINT,  MISS. 

Magnificent  buildings,  ideal  location,  pianos 
and  furniture  new;  faculty  selected  from  the 
best  colleges  and  universities;  campus  of  ten 
acres;  preparatory;  normal;  collegiate;  art; 
Bible;  music;  elocution;  business.  Eighty  free 
scholarships  for  young  ladies. 

For  catalogue,  address, 


MAJOR  R. 


Box  B 


A.   BURTON, 

President 


COLUIVIBIA  IMSXIXUXE 

For  the  Higher  E^ducatlon  of  Younjr  Women. 
E:8tabll.she(l  1835.  Columbia,  Tenn. 

An  ideal  school  for  the  development  of  your 
daughter.  Wholesome  surrounding  with  an  un- 
surpassed social,  moral  and  educative  atmosphere 
and  well-planned,  well-taught  study  courses. 
Seventy-six  years  of  continued  success.  Medal 
of  Honor  at  World's  Fair. 

Superb  location  in  the  Blue  Grass  Region. 
Climate  soft,  agreeable.  Excellent  health  record. 
College  Preparatory  and  Elective  Courses — di- 
ploma awarded.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Physical 
Culture,  Domestic  Science.  Cultured  faculty. 
Building  steam  heated,  electric  lighted.  Gym- 
nasium and  Athletic  Field.  Personal  references 
required  of  all  applicants  for  entrance.  For 
catalogue  address, 

REV.  W^ALTER  BRANHAM   CAPERS,  President, 
Columbia,    Tenn. 


(^^/w^nel^^^^.^ii2^i/ii^M£^  ^^x^££e^ 


Bookkeeping  in  12  weeks  ;  Chartier  Rapid  Shorthand,  10  weeks.     Easy  monthly  payments.     Write  for  Catalog. 
In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  W^atson's. 
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IVIARTINf  COLLEGE 

aiV  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUIMG  WOMEN 

Established  1870  F*LJLASKI       TE]\fN.  W.  T.  WVISIDI,  President 

Located  on  main  line  of  the  L.  &  N.  R.  R.,  (eight  passenger  trains  daily)  in  the  beautiful 
"Blue  Grass"  region,  so  famous  for  health  and  scenery.  Cultured  community.  All  depart- 
ments. German  Director  of  Music.  Conservatory,  College  and  University  trained  teachers. 
Two  excellent  Literary  Societies.  Good  Pianos — new  Grand  for  recitals.  Correspondence  in- 
vited.    Forty-flrst  session  begins  Sept.  20,  1911.  Write  for  catalogue.     Address, 

W.  X.  WYIMPSI,  eox  11,  F»LJLASKI,  XEMIMESSEE 


THE  FITZGERALD  AND  CLARK  SCHOOL  tullahoma 


TENNESSEE 


On  the  Cumberland  Plateau,  1070  feet  above  sea  level.   Superb  main  building — New  and  up-to-date  gymnasium, 
with  swimmine:  pool.    Sixteen-acre  campus,  athletic  field,  tennis  courts,  etc. 

THOROUGH  PREPARATION    for  the  best  colleges  and  universities.     We  seeli  to  develop  good  habits,  and 
the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a   WELL  =  ROUNDED  CHRISTIAN  IMANHOOD.     For  Catalog,  address 

FITZGERALD  &  CLARK,  Box  W,  Xullahoma.  Tenn. 


LAW  SCHOOL  OF  CUMBERLAND  UNIVERSITY 

I_.ebanon,  Xennessee 

Next  term  begins  first  Wednesday  in  September.    Students  entering  then  finish  with  LLB  degree  in  one 
year.    The  course  is  full,  embracing  ten  thousand  pages  of  living  American  law. 


THE  BRISTOL-NELSON  SCHOOL 


EOR  BACKWARD,  FEEBLE-MINDED  and  NERVOUS  CHILDREN 

LIIVIITEID  TO  15  PUPILS 

Each  child  receives  individual  attention.  Homesiclcness  unknown.  Elegantly  appointed  building — electric  lights — steam 
heat— large  grounds.  Endorsed  by  Southern  Medical  Association.  Prices  reasonable.  Articulation  a 
Specialty.    Healtli  record.    Address  MRS.  AVA  BRISTOL-NELSON,  Supt.,  Murlreesboro,  Tenn. 


Castle  tleiQlits  Seliool, 


LEBANON,         ! 

TENNESSEE  | 

An  institution  that  has  achieved  national  distinction  in  a  decade.  At  the  forefront  of  South- 
ern schools  in  character-building.  Equipment,  and  Clean  Sportsmanship.  Classical,  Scientific  and 
Commercial  Courses.  Number  limited  to  150  guarantees  individual  attention.  Certificate  admits 
to  prominent  colleges,  North  and  South.  Healthful  location.  Six  handsome  buildings.  No  saloons. 
Cigarettes  prohibited.  Gymnasium;  swimming  pool.  Magnificent  athletic  field;  cinder  track, 
^arridiron,  diamond,  etc.     Rates,  $350. 

For  catalogue  and   information   address  THE  HEADMASTERS,  Box  C. 
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BESSIE  XIET  COLLEGE — 

^^ 

A  school  for  your  daughters. 

Because  it  is  a  college  of  ideals, 
of   fashion.      Because   it   is   practical 
merely   instructs. 

On  the  Central,  at  the  top  of  the 

not  of  fads;   a  school 
as   well   as   theoretical. 

hills — in  Georgia's  best 
Write    a    card    to 

of  refinement, 
It   educates, 

climate. 

not 
not 

Forsyth,  Georgia 

DR. 

C.  H.   S.  JACKSON,  President      I 

Military  School 

Waynesboro,  Virgfinia 

A  home-like  school  with  able  instruc- 
tors and  high  standard  of  scholarship 
and  morality.   Personal  attention,  one 
teacher  to    every  14    boys.     Diploma 
admits  to  universities.  ResuUful  mili- 
tary training.     32    years.      Beautiful 
and  healthful  location  near  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains;  altitude   1300   feet. 
Splendid  campus;  modern  equipment. 
Rates  moderate.     Senri  for  catalogue. 
JAS.  A.  riSHBURNE.A.B..  Principal,  box  222 


fV 


IRGINIA^ 

INTERMONT  COLLEGE 


CHARTERED  AS  VIRGINIA  INSTITUTE 

A  select  school  for  girls.  Modern  buildings, 165 
rooms,  extensive  grounds,  in  the  mountains. 
General  courses.  Mil  sic      School 

(200 pupils).    Art.  Terms,  |2oo  to  $500. 

For  catalogue    t^    J.T.Henderson.M.A. 
address,  ^^  President 

Box  1  16,  Bristol.Va. 


Spend  Your  Vacation 

Up  in  the  Clouds  at  Mineral  Springs 

Delicious  Ice-cold  water;  sure  cure  for 
rheumatism,  liver  and  kidney  troubles, 
chills,  malaria  and  all  kindred  troubles. 
Grand  scenery,  high  bluffs,  deep  canons. 
One  mile  to  railroad,  five  miles  to  Mont- 
eagle,   Tenn.     Everything  new  and  clean. 

W.  S.  WHITE,  Proprietor, 
TRACY  CITY,  TENN. 
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Give  Your  Boy  an  Automo- 
bile Education 

It  will  be  worth  more  to  him  than  if  you 
placed  a  thousand  dollars  to  his  credit  in 
the  bank — he  might  squander  the  money, 
l>ut  he  cannot  lose  his  education  as  an  au- 
tomobile expert.  We  have  young  men  yet 
in  their  teens,  earning  as  high  as  $150.00  a 
month.  We  can  teach  the  automobile  busi- 
ness, in  your  own  home,  in  12  weeks. 
Under  our  plan  we  furnish  each  student 
with  a  small  model  of  an  automobile,  and 
we  employ  all  our  students  the  day  they 
enroll.  Part  of  the  cost  to  learn  is  not 
payable  until  we  place  our  graduates  in 
positions.  Get  your  boy  started  right  in 
life  by  giving  him  a  trade  that  will  pay  a 
high  salary  and  insure  his  always  having 
an  income.  Write  for  our  descriptive  plan 
No.  100  and  copies  of  letters  from  our 
graduates   now   employed. 

The  Automobile  College  of  Washington,  Inc., 

Washifig'o",  D.  C. 


FREE  BOOKS 


We  give  away 
valuable    educa- 
tional  works  as  ' 
premiums    for 
subscriptions  to  Watson's  Migazine.     Write  to  the 
JEFFERSONIAN   PUBLISHING  CO.,  Thomson.  Ga. 


Georgia  Pyrites  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

This  Company's  pjoperty  is  located  near 
Villa  Rica,  Georgia,  on  a  continuation  of  the 
same  vein  of  Ore  of  the  Sulphur  Mining  & 
Railroad    Company's    mine. 

The  demand  for  this  Ore  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  as  the  fertilizer  business  is  just 
in  its  infancy,  the  demand  will  be  greater  as 
the  years  go  by. 

The  Company  is  offering  a  limited  amount 
of  Treasury  Stock  at  the  par  value  of  $10.00 
per  share,  and  confidently  expect  to  pay  largre 
dividends  to   their   stockholders. 

For  further  information  call  on  or  address, 

TV.   W.   Wisdom,   Sec.   and   Treas., 

Georgia    Pyrites    &    Mannfactnring:    CompaiiT', 

No.   529  Candler  Building, 

Atlanta,    Georgria. 
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Send  Your  Boy  or  Girl  to  Me 


i    « 


If  they  are  ambitious,  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  superior  education 
I'll  conscientiously  guide  them  to 

The  Goal  of  Success 


i    i 


Thorough- 
ness and 
Complete- 
ness Our 
Motto. 


This  College 
has   more 

Bankers,  Pro- 
fessional Men 
Business  and 
Railroad  Of- 
ficials on  its 
lists  of  grad- 
uates than 
any  other 
college  in  the 
South. 


Te/ep/iones: 

Office,  M.  i823 
Home,  M.  3059 


V 


Fall's  Business  College, 

Alexander  Fall       Nashville,  Tenn. 

THE  OLDESl  AND  THE  BEST 


Broadway  and 
Eighlh  Ave. — 

Northwest 


V 
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By  THE  EDITOR 


SURELY  thare  can  be  no  criminals 
more  dangerous  to  our  national 
future  than  they  who  furnish 
poisoned  food  to  the  people.  The 
enormities  of  embalmed  beef,  putrid 
eggs  and  poultry,  germ-infested  bread- 
stuifs,  etc.,  can  never  be  adequately 
described.  An  invading  host  might 
burn  and  slay,  but  we  could  repair  the 
losses,  and  another  generation  would 
not  feel  them.  To  infect  the  food  sup- 
ply, however,  is  to  pollute  the  very 
springs  of  existence.  The  crimes  of 
cold  storage  have  probably  sent  to  their 
untimely  graves  a  larger  number  of 
victims  than  small-pox  sweeps  away. 

To  make  matters  infinitely  worse,  the 
culprits  who,  after  being  run  down 
come  into  court  and  plead  guilty  are 
let  off  with  ludicrously  small  fines. 

The  New  York  Globe,  in  a  recent 
issue  cites  several  of  these  cases,  each 
of  which  is  a  travesty  on  justice  and 
an  encouragement  to  crime. 

For  example,  the  Stetson  Barrett 
Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
on  being  indicted  b}'  a  Federal  grand- 
jury,  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  adulterating  the  jelly  it  sold. 
The  accusation  was  that  the  impure 
stuff  put  into  the  jelly  by  the  Stetson- 
Barrett  Company  rendered  it  unfit  for 
food.  It  was  charged  that  the  com- 
pany used  spores,  yeast  mites,  eel  larvae 
and  smut — ''filthy,  decomposed  and 
putrid  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances." 


Could  any  indictment  be  much  more 
re'Volting  ? 

The  defendant  company  pleaded 
guilty  and  the  Federal  judge  fined  it — 
how  much? 

One  dollar! 

It  is  said  that  there  is  "a  startling 
array"  of  these  cases  m  which  con- 
scienceless corporations  have  been 
prosecuted  for  violations  of  the  pure- 
food  law,  have  entered  pleas  of  guilt}'' 
and  have  been  fined  one  dollar ! 

To  shoot  at  the  public  with  rotten 
food  is  a  more  deadly  occupation  than 
that  of  the  Black  Hand  murderers,  be- 
cause its  consequences  are  more  widely 
disastrous. 

It  is  a  ]pity  that  some  energetic  Con- 
gressman does  not  "go  after"  some  of 
the  one-dollar-fine  judges  with  im- 
peachment proceedings. 

*     .  *       *       *       * 

In  the  case  of  P.  Hohenadel,  Jr.  Co., 
in  Illinois,  the  defendant  pleaded 
guilty  to  defrauding  the  public  with 
short-weight  packages.  The  Federal 
judge  thereupon  sentenced  the  criminal 
to  pay  a  fine  of  one  cent. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  crime  in- 
creases among  the  poor  when  they  see 
the  rich  trampling  the  laws  under  their 
feet,  and  tne  courts  encouraging  them, 
to  do  it? 

On  July  15,  last.  District  Judge 
"VMiitford,  of  Denver,  sentenced  some 
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labor-union  men  to  jail,  for  a 
whole  year.  What  was  their  crime? 
They  had  peacefully  ""picketecr'  the 
premises  of  a  corporation.  The  men 
had  not  damaged  any  person  or  any 
property.  They  were  endeavoring,  by 
verbal  ajDpeals,  to  persuade  other  work- 
men not  to  take  the  jobs  from  which 
they  themselves  had  been  fired. 

In  announcing  the  heavy  fines  and 
harsh  jail  sentences  against  these  mem- 
bers of  the  United  ]Mine  Workers, 
Judge  Whitford  had  the  impudence  to 
lecture  them  about  their  "lack  of  re- 
spect for  the  courts.'' 


VARIOUS  Congressional  Commit- 
tees are  loudly  at  work  uncovering 
trust  secrets  that  up-to-date  newspapers 
and  magazines  discovered  and  publish- 
ed a  year  ago.  In  fact,  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  secrets  have  been  public 
property  for  several  years.  The 
Sugar  Trust,  Standard  Oil  and  Steel 
companies  are  merely  corroborating, 
tnrough  their  officials,  what  progres- 
sive writers  have  long  known. 

"\^liat  will  be  the  net  result  of  all 
these  investigations?  Wiat  will  be  the 
final  outcome  of  all  the  governmental 
prosecutions  ?  Xothing — unless  Con- 
gress lowers  the  Tariff.  That's  the 
only  practical  way  to  reach  the  Trusts. 
Otherwise  thev  can  reorganize  "unrea- 
sonable''  combinations  into  others  that 
will  be  "reasonable,"'  and  go  right 
ahead  robbing  the  people. 

What's  to  hinder  the  Standard  Oil 
Companj^  from  dividing  itself  into  a 
dozen  corporations,  each  with  a  differ- 
ent name,  and  all  acting  in  concert? 


PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  smile  is  be- 
insj  severely  taxed  ao-ain.  This 
time  it  is  Wickersham  who  is  causing 
the  trouble. 

(You  ma}^  perhaps  remember  that 
\Vickersham  is  the  profound  lawyer 
who  said  that  he  was  not  the  attorney 
for  the  Sugar  Trust,  but  that  his  part- 


ner was!     That  partner  happens  to  be 
the  brother  of  our  President.) 

It  seems  that  Dr.  Harvey  Wiley, 
chief  of  the  pure-food  service,  has  been 
mvinof  altogether  too  much  trouble  to 
the  manufacturers  of  adulterated  drug.-., 
food-stuffs,  etc.  Consequently,  they 
thirst  for  his  blood,  so  to  speak.  In 
the  jaunty  Wickersham — whose  law- 
partner  is  attorney  for  the  Sugar  Trust 
— they  found  a  ready  and  willing  ac- 
complice. That  jaunty  person,  who 
could  see  no  flaw  in  Ballinger  and  the 
Cunningham  claims,  called  upon  the 
President  to  inflict  "condign  punish- 
ment" upon  Dr.  Wilej",  because  of  the 
payment  of  $1,G00  to  a  chemical  ex- 
pert, the  law  not  allowing  that  much 
paid  for  the  length  of  time  the  expert 
was  employed. 

:j:  H:  H:  ^  H: 

It  is  not  asserted  that  the  govern- 
ment did  not  get  value  received  for  the 
$1,600.  It  is  not  alleged  that  Dr.  Wiley 
could  have  had  the  same  work  done  for 
less  money.  But  it  was  a  violation  of 
the  law  for  the  Chief  Chemist  to  pay 
more  than  $11  per  day  to  any  expert 
Avhom  he  needed.  Consequently  I 
must  admit  that  Dr.  Wiley  deserves 
an  official  reprimand.  Possibly  he 
should  be  compelled  to  refund  to  the 
Government  the  excess-amount  which 
he  illegally  paid  to  the  expert.  But, 
inasmuch  as  his  error  was  an  honest 
one,  committed  iii  the  zealous  perform- 
ance of  duty,  his  punishment  should 
not  go  further  than  that. 

***** 

But  how  about  his  accuser?  What 
sort  of  record  has  he  made  for  him- 
self? 

To  say  nothing  of  his  invaluable  aid 
to  the  Sugar  Trust,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Friar  lands,  in  the  Philippine  Islands; 
to  say  nothing  of  his  robust  efforts  to 
lielp  Ballinger  hand  Alaska  over  to 
the  Guggenheim-Morgan  syndicate,  let 
us  see  what  he  has  done  in  the  way  of 
employing  and  paying  assistants. 

Henry  L.  Stimson  was  District  At- 
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torney  in  New  York  at  a  salary  of 
$5,000  a  year.  It  would  have  been  in 
his  line  of  duty  to  have  prosecuted  the 
Sugar  Trust  officials.  Instead,  he  was 
alloAveu  to  resign;  was  appointed  spec- 
ial counsel  to  aid  in  the  cases;  and  was 
paid,  bv  Wickersham,  the  sum  of  $83,- 
000! 

Dr.  Wiley  overj^aid  an  expert  a  triv- 
ial sum,  in  the  effort  to  safeguard  the 
health  and  lives  of  ninety  million  peo- 
ple. Yet  Wickersham,  who  squandered 
$83,000  on  Stimson,  says  Wiley's  con- 
duct merits  "condign  punishment." 
***** 

James  C  McReynolds  Avas  a  mem- 
ber of  the  official  staft  of  Wickersham. 
In  due  course,  there  came  before  him 
the  Tobacco  Trust  evidence.  It  was  in 
his  line  of  duty  to  prosecute.  But  his 
salary  was  only  $5,000;  and  he  wanted 
a  bigger  fee  than  that  for  prosecuting 
the  Trust.  So,  he  is  permitted  to  re- 
sign; is  employed  as  special  counsel, 
*and  is  paid  $35,000  by  the  virtuous 
Wickersham. 

TYhen  the  Standard  Oil  and  Pacific 
Railroad  cases  came  along,  Wicker- 
sham again  needed  help.  In  fact, 
whenever  any  real  question  of  law 
arises,  our  Attorney-General  alivays 
needs  help.  In  the  two  cases  men- 
tioned he  employed  Frank  R.  Kellogg, 
a  real  lawyer.  Mr.  Kellogg  was  paid 
$48,000  for  his  services,  not  including 
an  expense  account  of  $20,000,  which  is 
not  itemized. 

In  view  of  such  facts  as  these  Wick- 
ersham's  attack  on  Dr.  Wiley  closely 
resembles  the  stupidity  that  marked  the 
assaults  on  Glavis  and  Pinchot. 


in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others 
where  the  tariff  is  concerned,  a  sup- 
posed local  interest  was  suffered  to 
drive  Congressmen  into  an  attitude  in- 
consistent with  good  principle  and 
previous  record. 

It  is  deplorable  that  such  Senators 
as  Cummins  and  LaFollette  should 
have  lined  \\\-)  wnth  such  men  as  Sen- 
ators Root,  Smoot  and  Bailey. 

•P  "p  N*  "I*  H» 

It  also  seems  certain  that  Congress 
w^ill  enact  a  law  which  will  go  far  to- 
ward bringing  about  purity  in  elec- 
tions. In  the  proposed  bill,  candidates 
are  required  to  take  the  public  into 
their  confidence  as  to  where  they  get 
their  boodle  and  what  they  do  with  it. 
Besides  the  sum  which  the  bill  allows 
a  candidate  to  spend  is  so  small  that 
he  cannot  buy  votes  with  it. 

When  a  Senator  pays  more  than 
$100,000  for  his  seat,  as  Stephenson,  of 
Wisconsin  admits  he  did,  the  people 
are  not  slow  in  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  something  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  salary  is  involved. 


AT  this  time  (July  20th),  it  appears 
to  be  certain  that  Congress  will 
pass  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  measure 
without  amendment.  By  a  lamentable 
lack  of  broad-minded  statesmanship, 
the  LaFollette  Insurgents  have  strenu- 
ously antagonized  the  treaty — without 
having  damaged  the  treaty.  Them- 
selves, they  have  injured,  irreparably. 


^^DESOLVED,  That  at  this  gather- 
*\ing  at  Bull  Run,  a  most  impres- 
sive ceremony  would  be  to  dig  a  grave, 
broad  and  deep,  in  the  soil  of  that  bat- 
tlefield, and  therein  publicly  bury  the 
Confederate  flag.  At  such  a  ceremony 
it  would  be  just  and  proper  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should 
preside,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Blue  and  Gray  veterans  should  par- 
ticipate." 

This  was  one  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Winchester 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  No.  197,  Clermont  and 
Lafayette  avenue,  Brooklyn,  Saturday 
evening  last*,  of  which  copies  have  been 
sent  to  President  Taft.  The  resolutions 
were  drawn  up  when  it  was  learned 
that  one  of  the  proposed  features  of  the 
Bull  Run  celeoration  on  July  21  was 
"the  intertwining  of  the  Confederate 
flag  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes," 
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So!  Have  all  these  years  of  Blue- 
Gray  sliish-gnsh  been  Avasted.  Shades 
of  Gordon  and  Grady ! 

To  bury  the  Confederate  flag  at  Bull 
Hun  (Manassas)  in  1911,  is  to  adver- 
tise the  fact  that  it  couldn't  be  done 
on  the  21st  day  of  July,  1861. 

There  are  a  lot  of  grown-ups  in  this 
world  who  never  progress  beyond  the 
age  of  spite-ful  childhood. 


THE  German  lOmperor  has  veered 
around  again,  in  regard  to  Social- 
ism. If  my  memory  serves  me  right  he 
once  alarmed  old  Bismarck  by  his  eager 
interest  in  the  creed  and  movement. 
Later,  he  exerted  the  utmost  powers  of 
the  Empire  to  crush  them.  Pie  failed 
signally.  Mow,  he  declares  that  the 
Socialists  are  not  so  bad  as  they  are 
painted.  That  depends  a  good  deal  on 
who  does  the  painting;  also,  on  which 
particular  group  is  being  painted. 

The  Socialists  of  the  Reichstag  seem 
to  stand  pretty  much  where  the  Popu- 
lists of  this  country  stood. 

If  the  Kaiser  is  wise,  he  will  free 
himself  from  Rome  by  making  conces- 
sions to  Socialism.  To  knuckle  to  the 
Vatican  is  to  deepl_y  offend  the  national 
spirit  of  the  great  Germanic  people. 


THP]  deposed  Shah  of  Persia  and 
the  exiled  King  of  Portugal  are 
both  laying  plans  to  regain  their  lost 
power.  In  each  case  there  will  no 
doubt  be  fierce  fighting  and  much 
bloodshed.  Neither  of  them  are  worth 
the  powder  and  lead  it  would  take  to 
kill  them.  They  are  poor  creatures, 
mere  pawns  in  the  endless  game  of 
politics. 

^  ^.  ^.  ^  k 

Turkey  has  an  Albanian  uprising  on 
her  hands;  and  large  forces,  on  both 
sides,  are  under  arms.  It  is  reported 
that  thousands  of  Albanians  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes,  and  are  in  a 
starving  condition. 


NEW  Jersey  is  densely  populated, 
and  her  manufacturing  establish- 
ments almost  innumerable.  So  many 
horrible  tragedies  have  occurred  in 
these  places,  taking  such  a  tremendous 
toll  of  life,  that  in  April  of  this  year, 
the  legislature  enacted  a  law  for  the 
protection  of  the  laboring  people.  How 
the  corporations  propose  to  nullify  it, 
will  be  seen  from  the  circulars  ap- 
pended hereto.  The  Avorkman  must 
give  up  his  job,  or  Avaive  the  benefits 
of  the  laAv.  The  legislature  should  go 
a  step  further:  it  should  make  it  a  mis- 
demeanor, forfeiting  the  charter  of  the 
corporation  for  any  employer  to  make 
contracts  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the 
state,  as  expressed  in  her  statutes.  It 
was  silly  to  maim  a  good  law  with  a 
bad  proviso;  and  that  part  of  the  Em- 
ployer's Liability  Act  should  be  re- 
pealed : 

"standard  oil  company. 
Bayonne,  ( N.  J. ) ,  Works, 

June  15th,  1911. 
Take  Notice: 

Section  II.  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
x\.ct  prescribing  the  liability  of  an  em- 
ployer to  make  compensation  for  in- 
juries received  by  an  employe  in  the 
course  of  employment,  establishing  an 
elective  schedule  of  compensation,  and 
regulating  procedure  for  the  determi- 
nation of  liability  and  compensation 
thereunder,"  approved  April  4th,  1911, 
being  chapter  95  of  the  laws  of  1911 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  provides 
that  all  contracts  of  hiring  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  provisions  thereof,  unless 
written  notice  be  given  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  II.  of  the  act  was  not 
intended  to  apply. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  this  Com- 
pany will  not  accept  the  provisions  of 
said  Section  II.  of  said  act,  or  agree  to 
be  bound  thereby,  and  that  said  pro- 
visions of  said  Section  II.  of  said  act 
are  not  intended  to  apply  to  any  con- 
tract of  hiring  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made  by  this  Company,  and  that  con- 
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tinuation  in  the  employ  of  this  Com-  O  UTURE  generations  may  come  to 
pany  after  the  service  of  this  notice  1  regard  the  Brussels  convention  of 
shall  be  taken  as  an  acquiescence  in  the  the  steel  barons  as  the  most  important 
terms  hereof.  event  that  ever  took  place  in  the  "cock- 
Standard  Oil  Company,  P^^  of  Europe."  Already  the  United 
T)  ^  States   Steel    Corporation     practically 

'  ^-         --       ---  dictates  the  size  of  the  American  navy, 

Superintendent.         ^^^^^.^j^  ,^^^^^^^1  p^j-^.^^^  ^^^    ^^.^^^ 

To net  revenues  greater  than  those  of  the 

Received  a  copv  of  above  notice  June     Government.     It  clears    more     profits 
2011  "     "  every  year  than  the  six  million  farms 

of  this  country  have  ever  cleared  any 
vear. 

PACIFIC    COAST    BORAX    CO.  "      Tf.^^l.;^  i.    4-  U  i.T_  ii 

Reaching  out  to  embrace  the  world, 

Bayonne,  (N.  J.),  Works,  it  will  become  the  greatest  power  on 

June  15th,  1911.         earth.     It  will  fix    prices,  dictate     to 

Take  Notice:  kings   and   potentates,   control   legisla- 

Section  II.  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  tion,  over-awe  the  courts.  Federated 
Act  prescribing  the  liability  of  an  em-  with  banks,  railroads  and  other  trusts, 
ployer  to   make   compensation   for  in-     its  power  will  be  irresistible. 

juries  received  by  an  employe  in  the  

course  of  employment,  establishing  an 
elective  schedule  of  compensation,  and 
regulating  procedure  for  the  determi- 
nation of  liability  and  compensation 
thereunder,"  approved  April  4th,  1911, 
being  chapter  95  of  the  laws  of  1911 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  provides 
that  all  contracts  of  hiring  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  provisions  thereof,  unless 
written  notice  be  given  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  II.  of  the  act  was  not 
intended  to   apply. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  this  Com- 
pany will  not  accept  the  provisions  of 
said  Section  II.  of  said  act,  or  agree  to 
be  bound  thereby,  and  that  said  pro- 
visions of  said  Section  II.  of  said  act 
are  not  intended  to  apply  to  any  con- 
tract of  hiring  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made  by  this  Company,  and  that  con- 
tinuation in  the  employ  of  this  Com- 
pany after  the  service  of  this  notice 
shall  be  taken  as  an  acquiescence  in  the 
terms  hereox. 


INDIA  has  lost  650,000  of  her  popu- 
lation to  the  plague,  during  the  last 
six  months.  Less  has  been  said  about 
it,  in  magazines  and  newspapers,  than 
was  said  about  Emilie  Grigsby's  pres- 
ence in  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  coro- 
nation. 


Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co., 

By____: 

Superintendent. 
To " 


AN  American  who  had  more  money 
than  sense,  paid  $5,000  for  one 
day's  rental  of  a  house  in  London,  to 
get  a  gooa  view  of  the  royal  proces- 
sion. 

Says  The  Pan-American  Magazine: 
"Referring  to  Coronations  of  the 
past,  whereas  seats  and  rooms  at  the 
Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
King  Edward  fetched  anything  from 
$100  to  $2,500  in  the  very  early  days 
seats  could  be  had  for  as  low  as  a  farth- 
ing. The  earliest  recorded  price  paid 
for  Coronation  seats  was  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  when  a  few  extravagant 
sightseers  are  reported  to  have  spent  a 
'Q' — a  coin  equivalent  to  half  a  farth- 
ing or  a  quarter  of  a  cent — ^for  a  good 
place  from  which  to  view  the  pageant. 
"At  the  Coronation  of  Edward  III., 
a  seat  cost  a  halfpenny ;  Richard  III.,  a 
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penny;  Henry  V.,  two  pence;  and  in 
Henry  VI. 's  reign  the  frequency  of 
Coronations  caused  them  to  pall  on  the 
public  taste,  with  the  result  that  the 
price  went  down  to  a  halfpenny.  It 
rose  again  wath  Edward  IV.  to  two- 
pence, which  was  the  standard  price 
until  Henry  VII.,  when  it  was  a  whole 
groat.  At  Queen  Elizabeth's  Corona- 
tion the  charge  was  a  tester,  or  six- 
pence; at  James  L.'s  a  shilling;  and 
was  advanced  to  half  a  crown  at  the 
Coronation  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
11.  At  that  of  King  William  and 
Mary  it  was  a  crown  or  $1.25,  and  at 
(leorge  II.'s  a  guinea  or  $5.00,  increas- 
ing slightly  with  each  successive  reign 
until  that  of  George  V." 


PRESIDENT  SIMON,  of  Haiti,  has 
been  ousted.  After  him  will  come 
another,  who  won't  be  able  to  hold  the 
job  much  longer  than  "Old  S."  did. 

***** 

The  House  of  Lords  (Great  Britain) 
has  been  shorn  of  its  veto  power.  In 
other  words,  whenever  the  House  of 
Commons  passes  a  bill,  it  is  to  be  the 
law.  This  means  a  transition  from 
government  by  Aristocracy  to  govern- 
ment by  Democracy — the  most  impor- 
tant change  that  has  taken  place  in 
England  since  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
In  our  next  issue  I  will  give  a  rapid 
outline  of  the  evolution  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty in  a  Kingdom  where  Kings 
and  Popes  were  once  supreme. 


4- 


Song  of  the  Hooded  Warbler 


Stokely  S.  Fisher 

"Suing,  suing,  list  my  suing! — 

Only  you 
Wooing,  wooing,  humbly  wooing, 

"True!  True!" 
Sweet  as  coo  of  infant  lisper 

Coaxing  kisses,  coy 
Warm  as  wistful  lover's  wfiisper 

Tremulous  witfi  joy, 
Tfie  timerous,  poignant  pleading  soft. 
Repeated  tenderly  so  oft: 

"True!  True!  Only  you 

"I  woo,  I  woo!" 

In  new  garments  scintillating, 

Young  and  sfiy; 
Troubadour  heart,  palpitating 

With  the  sigh 
Underlying  love  and  yearning — 

All  no  song  can  tell! 
Yet  his  sweetheart  to  him  turning, 

Knows^she  knows  it  well! 
He  wooing,  suing,  still  pursues, 
In  every  note  his  vow  renews: 

"True!  True!  Only  you 

'7  woOf  I  woo!" 


The  Baby  Show 


Could  anything  have  been  more  de- 
plorable than  to  have  had  such  a  per- 
fect darling  of  a  little  girl  figure  only 
as  "B?"  and  her  real  name  is  Sarah 
Groveen  Pittman,  of  Luray,  Virginia. 
She  is  eight  months  old,  and  one  of  the 


nameless,  is  "I,"  on  page  l76  of  the 
June  magazine. 

It  may  surprise  a  great  many  to 
know  that  there  were  four  hundred  en- 
tries in  llie  Jeffs'  Baby  Show. 

No  one  was  more  surprised  than  those 
who  planned  the  contest.  The  entries 
were  from  every  part  of  the  country. 


MARY    MKRRI.E    BROWN, 
years,    6    months.     Bowman,    Ga. 


hoiidsomest  in  her  class  that  has  en- 
tered the  Baby  Show. 

But  there  are  still  two  cherubs  who 
are  nameless;  one  is  the  handsomest 
and  the  most  perfectly  formed  baby 
entered ;  he  was  a  study  in  "au  nat- 
ural," and  we  could  only  label  him  "E." 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  his  name  will 
soon  be  forthcoming. 

The  other  little  chap    who  is     still 


ADA    MAY    SEVIER. 
1    year,    5    months.      TaUulah,    La.        __ 

and  all  the  pictures  will  be  published 
before  the  awards  are  made. 

We  consider  the  group  picture  of 
advocates  for  the  ideal  warm-weather 
costume,  as  one  of  the  "hits"  of  the 
Baby  Show.  Every  one  of  the  entries 
IS  an  ideal  example  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  special  brand  of 
baby  food  they  were  severally  raised  on. 

The  twin  entries  were  not  so  many 
as  The  Jeffs  hoped  for,  but  those  which 
were  sent  in  were  all  banner  ones,  and 
Avill  receive  sj^ecial  honorable  mention. 
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"The  Hot  Weather  Scouts" 


1,  Wilkes  Eug-ene  Candell,  six  months,  Baldwin,  Ga. ;  2,  Charles  Parker  Holland,  four 
months,  Kinston,  N.  C;  3,  Benjamin  Wyatt  Roper,  six  months,  Canon,  Ga. ;  4,  Jewel 
Daniel,  six  months,  Statham.  Ga.;  5,  Alton  Parker  Laseter,  six  months,  Gibson,  Ga.; 
6,  Wycliffe  Marshall,  seven  months,  Thomson,  Ga.;  7,  Lula  Gardener,  six  months.  Ft. 
Towson,  Okla.;  8,  Evelyn  Chambers,  ten  months,  Haleberg,  Ala.;  9,  "W.  P.  Boydstun,  eight 
months,    Clovis,    N.    Mex. 


BABY  SHOW. 
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CHAS.    I.    JOHNSON, 
2  years.     DeWitt,  Ark. 


TATIA    THOMPSON, 

2   years,   6   months,   DeKalb,   Miss. 


MARION    GRACE    CARTER, 
15    months.     Scott,    Ga. 


PAUL  E.   BALLA-UFANT, 
2    years,    6    months.     Culleoka,    Tenn. 


EDOC/lTIOn/lL 
DEP/lRTOEriT. 


MORE  AS  TO  MARSHAL  NEY. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  I  could  have  a  talk 
with  you  on  the  execution  of  Marshal  Ney. 
I  trust  I  have  not  tired  you  in  writing  from 
time  to  time  on  this  most  interesting  sub- 
ject and  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  in- 
truding on  your  valuable  time.  Just  a 
few  more  lines  and  I  quit. 

Why  was  the  execution  to  take  place 
on  the  plain  of  Grenville  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
and  10,000  people  on  the  way  to  witness 
it,  when  it  was  suddenly  changed  to  the 
Luxemburg  gardens  at  6:30  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  very  few  witnesses  present? 

Why  was  it  some  of  the  most  prominent 
people  of  North  and  South  Carolina  on 
first  acquaintance  with  P.  S.  Ney,  did  not 
believe  him  to  be  the  marshal,  but  when 
they  came  to  know  him  well  were  fully 
convinced  that  he  was? 

The  best  evidence  we  have  that  the  exe- 
cution was  false  is  the  statement  of  Sir 
William  Fraser  to  Rev.  James  A.  Weston, 
the  author  of  "Historic  Doubts  as  to  Ney's 
Execution."      Mr.  Weston  says: 

"Sir  William  Fraser  told  me  that  he 
had  grave  doubts  as  to  the  execution  of 
Marshal  Ney;  that  the  official  account  was 
evidently  a  fabrication;  that  it  carried 
the  evidence  of  falsehood  upon  its  face; 
that  Mr.  Quentin  Dick  was  a  man  of  the 
very  highest  character,  and  bis  word  could 
not"  for  a  moment  be  doubted.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Wellington  saved  Ney's  life." 

Now  here  we  have  two  reports  of  the 
execution.  Sir  William  Fraser  says  the 
official  report  is  false.  This  ofl[icial  or 
false  report  has  gone  down  in  history. 
Why?  Taking  into  consideration  the  poli- 
tical state  of  affairs  in  France  and  Eu- 
rope it  had  to  be  accepted  as  history.  The 
Bonaparte  faction  was  out;  the  Bourbon 
faction  was  in,  and  Ney,  a  member  of  the 
Bonaparte  faction,  was  a  traitor  to  his 
country,  insofar  as  his  country  has  never 
honored  him  in  erecting  a  monument  to 
commemorate  his  glorious  deeds;  but  a 
monument  stands  upon  the  spot  where  he 
was  supposed  to  have  been  executed  in 
memory  of  him  as  a  traitoj,  and  of  his 
execution;  and  the  French  nation  ought 
to  tear  down  this  monument  and  erect  one 
worthy  of  the  great  soldier,  and  call  for 
his  remains,  which  lie  near  Third  Creek 
church,  Rowan  County,  North  Carolina. 
Most  truly  yours, 

H.  H.  NEWTON,  JR. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SEAL  OF  DAVID- 
SON COLLEGE,  X.  C. 

"Peter  S.  Ney  is  the  author  of  the  de- 
vice on  the  seal  of  Davidson  College: 

"A  man's  right  hand  grasping  a  dagger, 
with  the  point  downward,  piercing  a  colKd 
serpent,  not  far  from  the  head.  The  hilt 
of  the  weapon  has  rising  from  it  a  star 
or  flame  that  casts  rays  through  the  sur- 
rounding space.  This  is  encircled  by  two 
rings,  between  which  is  the  legend  in 
Latin,  'Alenda  lux  ubi  orta  est  libertas' 
(Light  must  be  sustained  where  liberty 
arose),  alluding,  we  suppose,  to  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  May  20,  1775.  But 
there  seems  to  be  an  incongruity  between 
the  radiation  of  light  and  the  handle  of  a 
dagger.  It  seems  to  have  been  customary 
to  set  valuable  jewels  in  the  hilt  of  such 
weapons.  The  largest  diamond  known  is 
called  Kohinoor,  or  Mountain  of  Light, 
is  rose  cut,  and  belonged  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria. The  second  or  third  in  size  is  called 
the  Pitt  diamond.  It  decorated  the  hilt 
of  the  Sword  of  State  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon. It  is  now  owned  (1891)  by  Sir 
William  Fraser,  of  London.  It  has  jewels 
set  in  the  upper  part.  We  infer,  then,  that 
Peter  Stuart  Ney,  having  been  familiar 
with  the  sight  of  this  most  brilliant  gem 
in  the  hilt  of  Napoleon's  sword,  had  it 
before  his  mind  when  he  drew  the  device 
for  the  seal  of  Davidson   College." 

"There  are  two  or  three  statues  of  Na- 
poleon in  Paris,  where  he  is  represented  as 
grasping  with  his  right  hand  the  hilt  of 
a  dagger  or  short  (Roman)  sword.  Tbe 
weapon  is  held  in  a  perpendicular  position, 
the  point  being  downward." 

H.   H.   NEWTON,   JR. 

Bennettsville,  S.  C. 


'PETER 


STUART      NEY 
CAROLINA." 


OP      NORTH 


Linda  Clement,  in  Charlotte  Observer. 

Three  years  after  the  execution  of 
Marshal  Ney  in  Paris,  some  French  refu- 
gees sojourning  in  Georgetown,  S.  C,  met 
a  schoolmaster  who,  in  the  town,  was 
known  as  Peter  Stuart  Ney.  They  public- 
ly declared  that  in  the  exiled  Frenchman 
they  recognized  their  great  and  beloved 
marshal,  Michel  Ney. 

Friends  of  Peter  Ney,  overjoyed  to  learn 
that  he,  the  remarkable  stranger,  bearing 
so  distinguished    a     cognomen,    was     not 
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merely  the  lowly  pedagogue  he  assumed, 
made  haste  to  tell  him  that  his  identity 
was  known.  As  mysteriously  as  he  had 
appeared  in  their  midst  he  departed,  leav- 
ing no  trace  by  which  he  might  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Afterwards,  however,  it  was  learned 
that  he  was  teaching  in  Brownsville,  Marl- 
boro county,  S.  C.  Here  in  1821,  while  in 
the  schoolroom  at  his  work  a  newspaper 
was  brought  to  him  which  bore  tidings  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte's  death  at  St.  Helena. 
The  news,  to  an  ordinary  soldier  of  the 
French  revolution,  would  have  meant  a 
sigh,  a  tear  of  regret,  without  further  out- 
ward manifestations  of  feeling.  Peter 
Ney  read  in  horrible  fascination  the  short 
account  of  his  emperor's  end,,  then  turn- 
ing deathly  pale,  fell  in  a  dead  faint  to 
the  floor. 

WLen  he  had  revived  his  school  was 
dismissed  for  t/he  day.  In  his  room  some 
hours  later  he  burned  most  of  his  valuable 
papers.  The  next  morning,  when  he  did 
not  make  his  appearance  among  the  fam- 
ily of  the  home  in  which  he  was  boarding, 
those  going  in  search  found  him  with  a 
gash  in  his  throat.  The  blade  of  the  knife 
with  which  he  had  sought  to  end  his  un- 
happy existence  had  fatefully  broken,  spar- 
ing for  a  longer  period  the  life  that  some 
supernatural  power  had  so  long  stood 
guardian  of. 

Shortly  after  this,  while  attending  a 
military  review  in  Columbia  and  occupy- 
ing an  honorary  position  assigned  him  in 
the  parade  by  the  Governor,  he  was  a  sec- 
ond time  recognized  by  Frenchmen  who 
had  known  him  as  the  marshal.  Again, 
when  the  rumor  was  brought  to  him  of  his 
discovery  he  fled.  In  Mocksville,  Davie 
county,  N.  C,  he  sought  oblivion  among  a 
people  who  had  not  previously  sheltered  a 
French  fugitive. 

Here,  in  18  22,  he  resumed  his  occupa- 
tion as  a  teacher.  But  even  in  this  ob- 
scure and  shut-in  place  the  fear  of  an  as- 
sassin never  left  him.  With  the  people 
who  so  graciously  received  him  he,  in  time, 
grew  intimately  fond  and  to  the  most 
trusted  of  these  friends  he  related  the 
story  of  his  adventurous  life. 

From  French  records,  one  learns  that 
Marshal  Ney  was  not  of  noble  origin.  His 
father  was  called  Peter  Ney;  his  mother,  a 
Stuart,  was  of  Scotch  descent.  The  peda- 
gogue declared:  "I  could  not  give  up  the 
name  of  Ney  on  coming  to  America,  so  1 
decided  to  take  my  father's  name  and  add 
to  it  the  maiden  name  of  my  mother." 

Of  his  bogus  execution  in  Paris,  Peter 
Stuart  Ney,  in  relating  the  circumstances 
leading  up  to  it,  stated  that  Louis  XVII. 
was  full  of  revenge,  and  in  order  to  make 
his  execution  the  more  horrible  decreed 
that  his  own  soldiers  must  fire  the  fatal 
shots.  Not  until  after  he  left  the  prison 
for  the  place  of  his  execution  was  he  told 
that  a  plot  had  been  formed  to  spare  his 
life.      Over  his  heart  a  thin  rubber  bag  con- 


taining a  red  fluid  was  concealed.  He  was 
told  that  he  should  himself  give  the  com- 
mand to  fire,  at  the  same  time  striking  his 
breast  with  sufficient  force  to  burst  the 
bag. 

Instead  of  being  carried  to  the  Plains  of 
Grenelle,  where  he  and  every  one  else 
supposed  the  execution  was  to  take  place, 
the  carriage  containing  besides  himself 
and  the  curate  of  St.  Sulpice,  stopped  in  a 
narrow  alley  just  back  of  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  He  was  immediately  ordered  to 
alight.  As  he  passed  the  line  of  detailed 
soldiers  drawn  up  before  him,  he  whis- 
pered, "Aim  high."  His  command  in  bat- 
tle had  always  been  "Aim  low." 

When  he  had  taken  his  place  about  eight 
paces  from  the  wall  the  officer  command- 
ing the  party  advanced  toward  him  for  the 
purpose  of  bandaging  his  eyes.  But  Ney 
stopped  him.  "Are  you  ignorant,"  he  said, 
"that  for  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  face  both  balls  and  bullets." 
The  officer,  confused  and  embarrassed, 
stepped  back.  Ney,  taking  advantage  of 
the  halt  in  the  proceedings,  said:  "I  pro- 
test before  God  and  my  country  against 
the  sentence  which  has  condemned  me." 
With  the  next  breath,  striking  his  heart 
with  his  hand,  he  gave  the  command  to 
fire,  falling  as  he  did  so,  and  "allowing 
every  bullet  to  pass  over  him. 

Besides  the  soldiers,  only  five  or  six 
persons  witnessed  the  execution;  these  un- 
willing or  chance  spectators,  among  whom, 
most  probably,  were  several  children. 
When  the  smoke  from  the  discharged  gtms 
of  the  executioners  had  lifted,  the  appar- 
ently lifeless  form  of  Michel  Ney  was  cov- 
ered with  a  cloth.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  body  was  borne  t6  the  chaise  that  so 
lately  had  drawn  him  and  conveyed  to  the 
Hospital  for  Foundlings. 

From  that  place,  the  next  morning,  a 
leaden  coffin  encased  in  a  pine  one,  con- 
taining possibly  a  substituted  corpse,  but 
most  probably  none  at  all,  was  carried  to 
the  Cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  and  buried 
without  any  rites  or  ceremonies  whatever, 
'ihe  marshal's  wife,  who  loved  him  de- 
votedly, did  not  so  much  as  witness  the 
burial. 

Peter  Stuart  Ney  asserted  that  from  the 
hospital,  on  the  night  after  his  bogus  exe- 
cution, he  fled,  and  having  been  provided 
with  one  of  the  swiftest  of  horses,  reached 
Bordeaux  by  daybreak.  From  there,  dis- 
guised as  a  servant,  he  took  passage  on  a 
ship  bound  for  America.  On  January  2  9, 
1816,  after  a  35-days'  voyage,  he  landed  at 
Charleston,    S.    C. 

On  board  the  same  vessel  on  which 
Ney  embarked  and  with  the  same  desti- 
nation in  view,  was  an  old  soldier,  who  had 
served  under  his  command  in  the  French 
wars.  One  day  the  old  veteran,  who,  for 
some  time,  had  been  suspiciously  attract- 
ed to  the  disguised  marshal,  approached 
him  and  after  conversing  with  him  for 
some  minutes  told  him  that  he  knew  him. 
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"Who  do  you  think  I  am?"  his  old  com- 
mander asked.  The  reply  came,  "My  old 
leader,  Marshal  Ney."  In  a  rough  voice 
the  Duke  of  Elchingen  sought  to  mislead 
him,  saying,  "Marshal  Ney  was  executed 
two  weeks  ago  in  Paris."  And  imme- 
diately afterward,  fearing  further  identifi- 
cation, he  withdrew  from  the  man  and  was 
not  seen  again  by  the  passengers  during 
the  entire  voyage. 

Peter  Ney's  first  three  years  on  Ameri- 
can soil  were  spent  in  utmost  seclusion. 
It  is  said  he  gave  two  very  plausible  rea- 
sons for  this.  The  first  was  tuat  he  felt 
confident  that  after  that  lapse  of  time  all 
Europe  would  have  ceased  to  discuss  him 
and  believe  him  dead,  despite  any  rumors 
to  the  contrary  that  might  arise.  Besides 
this,  it  was  necessary  that  he  spend  a  part 
of  his  time  in  study  and  review  to  fit  him- 
self for  his  profession  as  schoolmaster.  He 
had  decided  on  his  occupation  soon  after 
reaching  the  land  in  which  his  exile  was 
to  be  spent.  "Here,"  (in  the  school  room) 
he  said,  "I  can  earn  my  living  and  be  my 
master  still."  The  idea  of  serving  a  man 
whom  he  might  consider  his  inferior,  was 
always  most  repellant  and  repugnant  to 
him. 

There  is  connected  with  Schoolmaster 
Ney's  arrival  in  Mocksville,  Davis  county, 
N.  C,  an  incident  which  many  of  the  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  of  the  teacher's  old 
pupils  still  relate.  During  a  heated  poli- 
tical campaign  in  1822  a  group  of  men  had 
assembled  in'  the  little  village  of  a  few- 
houses  to  discuss  the  leading  issues  of  the 
opposing  parties.  Pre-eminent  in  the  as- 
semblage was  Dr.  Schools,  an  Irishman  by 
birth  and  rearing,  but  for  several  years  a 
native  by  adoption  of  the  town. 

When  the  arguments  began  to  clash  as 
^the  debate  waxed  warmest.  Dr.  Schools  be- 
came insulted  by  a  statement  made  by  one 
of  the  party.  He  declared  that  his  oppo- 
nent meant  r.is  remark  as  a  personal  insult 
to  himself  and  demanded  an  apology. 
When  this  was  denied  him,  his  Irish  blood 
sought  revenge  in  an  encounter.  Like 
lightning  he  grabbed  the  offender  and 
swore  he  would  thrust  him  through  with 
the  dagger  which  he  had  just  drawn  from 
a  concealed  place  on  his  person. 

At  that  juncture  a  stranger  of  imposing 
appearance  added  himself  to  the  group. 
Without  any  hesitancy  whatever,  he  walk- 
ed up  to  the  Doctor  and  laid  his  hand  on 
his  arm  as  he  asked  of  him  in  some  sur- 
prise, "What!  kill  a  man  unarmed  with 
no  chance  to  defend  himself!"  The  quiet 
inquiry  chilled  the  boiling  blood  of  the 
Irishman.  Like  magic,  his  dagger  sought 
its  accustomed  hiding  place  and  the  hand 
that  had  held  it  was  extended  to  the 
stranger.  With  a  foreign  brogue,  but  in 
perfectly  intelligible  English,  the  peace- 
maker continued:  "I  am  Peter  Stuart  Ney, 
a  French  refugee,  in  search  of  a  school." 
The  people  of  the  village  were  in  need  of 
a  teacher  and  Mr.  Ney  encountered  no  diffi- 
culties in  coming  to  terms  with  them. 


Whatever  may  have  been  the  first  im- 
pressions made  by  the  Frenchman,  time 
only  served  to  strengthen  them  in  his  fa- 
vor. In  physical  appearance,  he  was  tall 
and  athletic.  His  head  was  very  large  and 
remarkably  shaped.  One  historian,  in  de- 
scribing it,  said:  "Flatfish  on  top,  oval, 
long  from  front  to  back."  His  hair  was 
red,  complexion  florid,  forehead  broad, 
deep  and  full;  eyes  blue  or  gray  and  deep 
set,  overhung  by  great  bushy  eyebrows; 
his  mouth  straight  and  firm;  lips  tightly 
compressed  in  repose;  chin  large  and 
prominent;  neck  short  and  massive;  step 
quick  and  spirited,  with  marked  military 
tread;  face  somewhat  scarred  as  if  by 
smallpox;    voice  deep  and  vibrant. 

In  personality  and  characteristics  Peter 
Stuart  Ney  was  even  more  striking  than  in 
personal  appearance.  His  historian,  the 
late  Dr.  Weston,  says,  by  way  of  compari- 
son in  associating  the  pedagogue  with 
Marshal  Ney:  "Marshal  Ney  had  a  sound, 
strong,  clear,  acute,  vigorous,  practical 
mind.  He  was  brave,  bold,  daring,  intre- 
pid, calm  and  cool  in  the  hour  of  peril  or 
need;  active  energetic,  prompt,  painstak- 
ing, methodical,  self-denying  (though 
heady  at  times),  modest,  kind,  gentle,  af- 
fectionate, tender,  honest,  just,  generous, 
frank,  open,  blunt,  rough  (though  not 
coarse),  impulsive,  quick-tempered,  some- 
times offending  his  best  friends  by  the 
plainness  and  severity  of  his  language,  yet 
always  careful  to  make  the  amplest  repara- 
tion for  any  wrong  done  when  the  excite- 
ment had  passed  away;  a  good,  though  not 
implacable  hater;  a  true  friend,  grave,  dig- 
nified (yet  witty  and  humorous  at  times), 
plain  (despising  the  fashions  and  fripper- 
ies of  life),  proud  (though  not  haughty), 
independent,  yet  grateful  for  the  smallest 
attention  or  kindness,  patriotic,  an  ardent 
lover,  nay,  a  devout  worshiper  of  freedom, 
ready  to  die  at  any  moment  in  defense  of 
holy  cause;  a  man  of  great  personal  mag- 
netism and  immense  moral  power,  who  ex- 
ercised a  controlling  influence  over  almost 
all  persons  who  were  brought  into  asso- 
ciation with  him.  Such  was  Marshal  Ney. 
Such  was  Peter  Stuart  Ney." 

In  183  2  Mr.  Ney  taught  at  Burgess 
school  house  east  of  Mocksville.  At  that 
time  of  poor  mail  facilities  the  weekly  ar- 
rival of  the  postman  w'as  an  event  looked 
forward  to  for  days  before  the  due  time. 
In  October  of  the  stated  year,  Mr.  Ney 
sent  one  of  his  pupils  during  the  noon 
hour  from  the  school  to  the  office,  which 
was  more  than  a  mile  away.  When  he  re- 
turned the  study  period  had  been  resumed. 
He  handed  to  the  pedagogue  a  package  of 
letters  and  walked  back  to  his  stationed 
place.  Mr.  Ney  looked  hastily  through  the 
bundle  until  his  eye  was  attracted  by  a 
familiar  postmark.  Instantly  he  broke  the 
seal  of  the  letter.  It  contained  the  news 
of  young  Napoleon's  death.  The  other 
communications  fell  nervously  through  his 
fingers  to  the  floor  and  he,  so  absorbed  and 
troubled,    paused   not      to   reclaim      them. 
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Frantically  tie  paced  back  and  forth  the 
length  of  the  room,  oblivious  of  all  else 
except  the  over-burdening  weight  on  his 
heart. 

As  a  maddened  animal  he  rushed 
through  the  door  to  the  open,  where  he 
strode  once  more  back  and  forth  seeking 
to  compose  his  confused  brain.  Later,  he 
reentered  the  room  and  dismissed  school 
for  the  day.  To  some  of  his  pupils  who 
lingered  behind  he  revealed  the  nature  of 
the  awful  stroke  he  was  endeavoring  to 
endure.  "Young  Napoleon  is  dead,"  said 
he,  "and  with  him  dies  my  every  hope  of 
ever  going  back  to  France,  of  again  seeing 
wife  and  children  and  home  and  friends." 
So  fiercely  did  the  fire  of  despair  burn  into 
his  brain  that  he  became  ill.  In  delirium, 
he  gave  orders  to  his  under  officers  as  he 
fought  again  the  old  battles.  Repeatedly 
he  raved  of  Fezenac,  the  man  he  loved 
above  all  others,  save  Napoleon. 

When  the  fevered  brain  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Frenchman  once  more  became  calm, 
he  resumed  his  former  occupation.  But 
realizing  that  his  exile  would  only  end  with 
death,  he  never  again  spoke  of  returning 
to  his  own  country.  For  in  France  there 
still  lived  those  who  had  aided  in  his  es- 
cape, and  had  the  never-forgiving  Bour- 
bons, been  informed  of  their  miscarried 
plot,  they  would  have  as  cruelly  and  un- 
mercifully slain  Ney's  rescuers  as  they  had 
imposed  his  death  sentence.  It  is  suppos- 
ed that  Wellington  (though  it  is  said  that 
Peter  Ney  never  implicated  any  one  by 
revealing  their  names)  contrived  the  plot 
for  his  escape.  It  is  an  unquestionable 
truth  that  Wellington  greatly  admired 
Marshal  Ney  and  there  are  French  records 
which  prove  his  intercession  with  the 
Bourbon  monarch  in  behalf  of  "the  brav- 
est of  the  brave."  Louis,  who  owed  his 
unsteady  throne  to  the  intercession  of  the 
English,  dared  to  insult  Wellington  when 
he  appeared  as  the  suppliant  and  many  be- 
lieve that  this  made  resolute  the  Iron 
Duke's  determination  of  protection.  Peter 
Ney  said  he  was  spared  through  the  "an- 
cient order,"  referring,  most  probably,  to 
Masonry.  He  and  Wellington  bore  the 
same  high  rank  in  that  fraternity. 

After  leaving  Davie  county,  Peter  Stuart 
Ney  taught  for  a  Mr.  Houston  in  Iredell 
county.  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Dalton,  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Houston,  contributed  to  Dr.  Wes- 
ton's book  that  was  published  fourteen 
years  ago,  a  testimonial  that  relates  a  re- 
markable incident  that  occurred  while  Mr. 
Ney  was  a  boarder  in  their  home.  "One 
day  about  dark  a  stranger  rode  up  to  our 
gate  and  asked  father  if  he  could  stop  with 
him  that  night.  We  had  a  good  deal  of 
company  at  the  time,  and  every  room  was 
occupied.  My  father  told  him  that  he  was 
sorry  he  could  not  accommodate  him;  but 
the  young  man  insisted,  and  said  he  was 
willing  to  sleep  on  the  floor  and  that  his 
horse  being  tired  and  completely  worn  out 
he  could  go   no   farther.      My  father  then 


told  him  if  he  could  suit  himself  to  cir- 
cumstances he  would  be  glad  to  have  him 
remain.  The  stranger,  a  fine  looking  man, 
thanked  him  and  went  in.  When  he  was 
conducted  in  to  supper  he  took  a  seat  at 
the  table  opposite  Mr.  Ney,  who  was  oc- 
cupying his  usual  seat  on  the  left  hand  of 
my  father..  They  glanced  at  each  other, 
and  though  not  a  word  was  spoken,  it  was 
evident  to  all  present  that  it  was  a  glance 
of  recognition.  My  mother  said  a  sign 
passed  between  them.  Immediately  after 
tea,  Mr.  Ney  and  the  stranger,  taking  their 
hats,  left  the  house  together  and  were  not 
seen  by  the  family  any  more  that  night.  An 
old  negro  man  (Frederick)  reported  that 
he  saw  them  near  midnight  sitting  behind 
a  strawstack  in  the  field  in  close  conversa- 
tion, and  although  unobserved  by  them, 
could  hear  them  distinctly,  but  could  not 
understand  a  word  they  said.  The  strang- 
er ordered  his  horse  very  early  the  next 
morning  and  left.  He  gave  no  information 
•about  himself  except  in  a  general  way. 
After  the  man  had  gone,  Mr.  Ney  went  to 
his  room  and  remained  in  it  all  that  day, 
reading  and  writing.  He  never  made  any 
allusion  to  the  matter  and  we  had  too 
much  respect  to  question  him  about  it. 
The  stranger  had  black  hair,  black  eyes 
and  a  dark  complexion.  This  incident 
happened,  I  think,  in  1834  or  1835." 

Singularly  enough,  there  was  never  but 
one  flaw  picked  in  the  character  of  Peter 
Ney  during  his  thirty-one  years  as  an  Am- 
erican. He  at  times  drank  to  an  excess 
and  this  habit  he  only  became  addicted  to 
after  Napoleon's  death.  He  repeatedly 
urged  young  men  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated to  let  spirituous  drinks  alone,  al- 
ways explaining  that  he  used  the  beverage 
to  forget  for  a  time  his  troubles. 

The  old  Frenchman's  influence  was  al- 
most unbounded  wherever  he  was  known. 
His  moral  code  was  almost  that  of  a  god's. 
In  the  school  room,  he  insisted  on  integrity 
to  oath  at  whatever  cost,  truthfulness, 
purity,  nobleness,  just  dealing,  frankness, 
generosity,  mercy  and  every  other  virtue 
that  goes  toward  moral  greatness.  Dr. 
Wood,  one  of  his  old  pupils,  wrote  of  him: 
"He  paid  as  much  attention  perhaps  to 
the  moral  as  to  the  mental  development 
of  his  pupils.  In  this  way  he  accomplish- 
ed a  vast  deal  of  good.  Few  teachers,  I 
venture  to  say,  have  left  so  deep,  so  last- 
ing an  impress  upon  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  their  pupils  as  Peter  Stuart  Ney.  He 
had  but  one  vice — that  of  occasionally 
drinking  to  excess;  but  his  general  conduct 
was  so  pure,  so  honorable,  so  upright,  so 
noble  that  every  one,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  had  the  sincerest  respect  for 
him,  the  fullest  confidence  in  him.  His 
oath  would  have  been  received  in  any 
court  of  justice  as  quickly  and  as  readily 
as  that  of  Judge  Pearson  or  Governor 
Morehead.  His  influence  for  good  in  the 
community  where  he  lived  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.      It  is  felt  to  this  day,  and 
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will  continue  to  be  felt,  by  succeeding 
generations."  (Page  197  from  "Was 
Marshal  Ney  Executed?") 

As  different,  by  contrast,  as  day  is 
from  night  was  the  life  of  Peter  Ney  in 
the  new  country  from  that  in  the  old. 
The  forced  inaction  of  the  pedagogue's 
life  during  the  first  few  years  in  his  new 
profession  and  surrounded  by  wholly  dis- 
similar circumstances,  served  to  make  him 
morbidly  restless.  However,  as  time  passed 
he  reconciled  himself  to  the  inevitable 
commonplaceness  of  a  foreign  environ- 
ment. His  constant  communications  with, 
those  he  loved  in  his  home  country  was 
the  one  only  privilege  that  amounted  to 
joy  in  his  lonely  existence.  These  letters 
came  not  direct  to  him,  but  through  a 
friend  in  this  country. 

His  last  recognition  by  a  foreigner  in 
this  country  was  about  six  years  before  his 
death.  While  attending  court  in  States- 
ville,  N.  C,  he  met  on  the  street  an  old 
German-born  soldier  who  had  served  under 
his  command  in  Prance.  The  old  fellow 
was  then  a  farmer  in  Iredell  county  and 
had  not  so  much  as  heard  of  the  myste- 
rious Peter  Ney.  When  he  saw  him,  be- 
lieving him  to  be  a  ghost  or  something 
worse,  he  tkrew  up  both  hands  in  the 
keenest  agitation,  screamed,  "Lordy,  God, 
Marshal  Ney!"  The  schoolmaster  gave 
him  a  sign  to  keep  silent.  Afterwards  he 
looked  him  up  and  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  him. 

In  1846,  while  living  with  Mr.  Osborne 
Foard,  Rowan  county,  Mr.  Ney  was  taken 
ill.  His  malady  was  not  a  mortal  one  and 
there  was  no  reason  why  be  should  not 
have  recovered.  But  the  broken-hearted 
old  exile  no  longer  considered  life  worth 
the  living.  He  refused  to  take  the  medi- 
cine prescribed  and  gradually  grew  worse. 
Throughout  his  illness  he  talked  of  his 
wife  and  his  children  and  declared  that 
he  could  stand  it  no  longer;  that  he  must 
go  back  to  them.  The  attending  physician. 
Dr.  Locke,  one  of  his  old  pupils,  one  morn- 
ing approached  his  bedside  and  said:  "Mr. 
Ney,  I  have  done  everything  for  you  that 
I  can  do  and  it  grieves  me  to  tell  you  that 
I  do  not  think  you  can  get  well."  Mr. 
Ney  looked  at  the  doctor  and  responded: 
"I  know  it,  Matthew,  I  know  it."  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  doctor  re- 
visited his  patient.  Finding  him  perfectly 
rational  he  asked  of  him:  "Mr.  Ney,  we 
would  like  to  know  from  your  own  lips 
before  you  die,  who  you  are."  On  the 
brink  of  eternity,  the  "bravest  of  the 
brave"  a  last  time  uttered  the  truth  of  his 
identity.  "I  may  as  well  tell  you,  I  am 
Marshal  Ney,  of  France."  Gradually  the 
old  man  sank  into  unconsciousness.  A  few 
minutes  before  the  end,  from  his  flighty 
brain  came  the  sentence  that  he  may  have 
uttered  when  the  cannon  still  roared  and 
the  smoke  stifled  on  Waterloo:  "Bessieres 
is  dead  and  the  Old  Guard  fallen,  now 
let  me  die."  The  greatest  of  warriors  en- 
tered into  everlasting  peace. 


In  Third  Creek  Church  burying  ground 
Marshal  Ney  sleeps,  far  from  his  kindred, 
but  surrounded  by  friends.  A  marble  slab 
marks  his  resting  place.  The  stone  bears 
this  simple  inscription: 

In    Memory    of 
PETER   STUART   NEY, 
A    Native    of    France    and    Soldier    of    the 
French    Revolution    Under  Napo- 
leon  Bonaparte, 
Who    Departed   This    Life 
November    15th,    1846, 
Aged   77    Years. 

(Commeiit  of  T.  E.  W.) 

I  admit  that  Sir  William  Eraser's  ac- 
count of  Ney's  execution  creates  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  a  sham  performance. 
I  also  admit  that  there  is  much  plausibility 
in  the  claim  put  forth  for  the  North  Caro- 
lina school-teacher.  Nevertheless,  my  con- 
viction remains  unshaken  that  Marshal 
Ney  was  shot  to  death,  in  accordance  with 
the  sentence  passed  upon  him.  The  fol- 
lowing are  my  reasons: 

(1)  His  family  preserve  to  this  day  an 
unquenchable  hatred  of  Wellington  and  the 
Bourbons; 

(2)  There  is  no  evidence  that  Peter 
Stuart  Ney  ever  attempted  to  communicate 
with  the  Neys,  of  France; 

(3)  None  of  the  companions  in  arms  of 
Ney,  in  their  Memoirs,  express  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  he  was  put  to  death. 

(4)  The  Bourbons  never  denied  the  exe- 
cution. The  Duchess  D'Angouleme,  who  was 
very  close  to  Louis  XVIII  made  the  well- 
known  remark — after  learning  of  Ney's 
heroic  conduct  in  the  Retreat  from  Mos- 
cow— ^"Had  we  known  that,  we  would  not 
have  put  him  to  death." 

(5)  Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox  bears 
testimony  to  the  execution.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  who  gave 
the  famous  ball,  on  the  eve  of  Quatre  Bras. 
He  was  on  Wellington's  staff,  a  member 
of  his  immediate  military  family,  associat- 
ing most  intimately  with  the  Iron  Duke, 
by  day  and  by  nignt.  It  is  impossible  for 
Ney  to  have  been  saved  by  Wellington, 
without  the  knowledge  of  young  Lennox. 
In  the  briefest  possible  manner — as  though 
the  subject  were  disagreeable — he  men- 
tions the  bare  fact  and  hurries  on  to  some- 
thing else. 

He  also  alludes  to  the  rumor  that  the 
Bourbons  were  afraid  the  French  soldiers 
would   refuse  to   fire  on    Ney;    and     that 
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therefore  some  Paris  thugs  were  dressed 
in  the  uniform  and  employed  to  shoot  the 
unfortunate  Marshal. 

(6)  Because  Peter  Stuart  Ney  did  not 
return  to  France  after  the  reaction  in 
favor  of  the  Republicans.  All  the  other 
exiles  returned.  Ney  would  have  done 
so,  had  he  been  alive. 

(7)  Ney's  lawyer  lamented  to   the   end 


of  his  days  the  fact  that  the  Marshal  re- 
fused to  be  tried  by  a  court-mai'tial  of 
soldiers,  preferring  instead  to  risk  his  life 
with  the  civilians  of  the  Senate. 

After  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced 
this  attorney  wept  bitterly  and  said  to  the 
doomed  man- — - 

"Ah,  my  poor  friend,  you  would  have 
it  so!" 


"BETHANY"  TOLD  SOME  TRUTHS. 

Dear  Sir:  One  of  your  books,  "Bethany," 
has  an  article  about  the  Federal  prisoners 
captured  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  having 
brands,  or  prisoner  marks,  on  them.  This 
book  was  in  the  Public  Library  at  Ensley, 
Ala.,  until  I  showed  the  article  to  the 
Librarian,  who  is  a  northern  woman,  and 
she  removed  it  from  the  shelf  and  I  sup- 
posed destroyed  it.  There  are  a  great 
many  northern  people  in  Ensley,  and  they 
have  had  full  charge  and  have  filled  the 
Library  with  books  and  magazines  con- 
taining articles  slanderous  to  the  South. 
I  have  copied  most  of  the  articles  of  this 
kind  from  the  books  (a  sample  of  which 
I  send  you),  but  in  the  magazines  they 
were  so  numerous  and  as  I  was  working 
twelve  hours  each  day  I  did  not  have  time 
to  copy  them.  The  children  of  Ensley  are 
reading  these  books  as  they  find  them  in 
the  library  believe  them  to  be  true.  If 
the  people  of  the  South  could  be  brought 
to  a  realization  of  the  mistake  they  are 
making,  by  allowing  their  children  to  read 
these  things,  it  would  be  worth  thousands 
of  dollars  to  your  magazine.  If  they 
could  be  shown  that  instead  of  helping  a 
magazine  like  yours  that  defends  the 
South  they  are  paying  good  money,  and 
in  some  cases,  keeping  alive  magazines 
that  teach  their  children  that  Southern 
men  are  traitors  and  Southern  women  are 
prostitutes,  so  low  that  they  do  not  even 
know  the  difference  between  virtue  and 
dishonor.   In  no  other  library  of  the  South 


will  you  find  so  many  books  of  this  kind, 
but  McClure's  Magazine  is  in  almost  all 
of  them,  and  in  a  great  many  of  them  you 
will  find  the  books.  These  bound  vol- 
umes of  Little's  Living  Age  (from  which 
I  send  you  some  articles),  were  loaned  the 
library  by  a  Yankee  woman  from  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Selected  from  one  of  the  largest 
private  libraries  in  Birmingham.  They 
are  very  valuable  on  account  of  their  age, 
and  I  should  think  the  owner  would  want 
to  keep  them  at  home  where  they  would 
be  safe.  They  are  sure  to  be  damaged 
in  the  library  and  perhaps  lost.  But  no, 
they  are  filled  with  articles  like  those  I. 
send  you,  and  so  must  be  placed  in  the 
library  for  the  children  to  read.  Chil- 
dren who  will  never  be  told  that  they  are 
not  true.  If  you  would  publish  in  your 
magazine  an  article  each  month,  calling 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  South 
to  the  crime  they  are  committing  by  al- 
lowing their  children  to  read  these  books, 
and  keep  at  it  as  persistently  as  you  do 
after  the  Socialists,  the  foreign  missions 
and  the  Catholic  church,  and  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  patriotism  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple could  persuade  them  to  support  South- 
ern publications,  in  a  few  years  you  would 
have  more  subscribers  than  any  other 
magazine.  The  people  of  the  South  do 
not  know.  Only  yesterday  I  was  talking 
to  a  Southern  man;  he  is  working  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  one  of  the  Birmingham 
papers,  about  the  failure  of  the  Taylor- 
Trotwood  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a 
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Southern  magazine  alive,  and  he  said  they 
ought  to  fail.  They  publish  nothing  but 
sectional  matters,  and  I  would  not  read 
one  of  them  (and  I  don't  beli^rve  he  ever 
did).  He  did  not  know;  if  he  knew  the 
truth  he  would  be  an  ardent  supporter 
of  Southern  publications.  I  send  you 
some  of  the  articles  I  have  copied  from 
the  books  in  the  Ensley  library,  a  most  in- 
teresting story  could  be  written  from  them 
if  properly  arranged,  these  articles  in  one 
column,  and  the  truth  in  the  next,  side  by 
side.  Take  for  instance  this  article  from 
McClure's  about  the  people  in  the  Tennes- 
see River  Valley  between  Memphis  and 
Chattanooga.  I  know  these  people;  have 
lived  among  them,  and  I  know  that  no- 
where else  in  the  United  States  will  you 
find  fewer  white  women  who  are  prosti- 
tutes, or  a  people  wbo  love  truth,  honor 
and  virtue  more  than  they.  Sam  Davis 
was  a  type  of  their  manhood,  and  the  men 
who  made  Forrest  and  Wheeler  famous 
came  only  from  the  purest  womanhood. 
There  are  a  great  many  foreigners  here, 
French  and  Italians,  many  of  them  com- 
ing here  after  living  for  a  time  in  the 
north.  An  interesting  story  could  be 
written  by  representing  yourself  to  them 
as  a  northern  man  and  getting  their  opin- 
ion of  the  Southern  people.  For  .instance, 
there  is  a  Frenchman  here  in  business, 
making  more  money  in  one  year  than  he 
could  make  in  France  in  a  life  time,  and 
being  treated  in  a  friendly,  sociable  man- 
ner by  the  Southern  people  in  Ensley  and 
having  a  better  business  than  an  American 
would  have  under  the  same  circumstances. 
One  would  think  he  would  speak  well  of 
the  people  here,  but  having  lived  for  a  few 
years  in  Ohio  before  coming  to  Ensley, 
he  has  about  the  same  feeling  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama  as  a  Frenchman  has  for 
the  Germans,  and  some  of  this  animosity 
they  bring  with  them  when  they  come  to 
America,  getting  it  by  reading  translations 
of  such  books  as  Uncle  Tom's  ^  abin  and 
from  men  who  have  lived  for  a  time  in 
the  north  and  returned  to  Europe.  Some- 
times I  think  they  are  more  persistent, 
and  find  more  pleasure  in  talking  about 
the  Southern  people  than  the  yankees 
themselves. 

If  the  disposition  of  these  books  was 
left  to  me  I  would  (and  some  day  it  will 
be  done)  put  these  books  in  a  vault  so 
that  future  historians  in  writing  the  his- 
tory of  New  England  could  refer  to  them, 
for  these  scandalous  books,  instead  of  be- 
ing, as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  a  history 
of  the  South,  are  really  a  history  of  new 
England,  and  I  would  write  across  the 
door  these  words:  "The  brave  are  quick  to 
forgive,  but  the  hatred  of  cowards,  like 
death,  hell  and   the  sea,   is  never  full." 

This  is  the  article  from  McClure's, 
speaking  of  the  people  in  the  Tennessee 
River  Valley  between  Memphis  and  Chat- 
tanooga: 

"On  one  of  my  rides  I  found  a  lonely 


log  cabin  in  the  door  of  which  I  saw  a 
woman,  surrounded  by  a  flock  of  children, 
some  six  or  seven  of  them,  of  various  ages. 
Being  thirsty,  I  rode  up  to  ask  for  a  drink 
of  water,  which  she  brought  me  in  a 
gourd  from  the  well,  presenting  it  with  a 
kindly  smile  and  a  few  words  in  the  local 
dialect  that  I  did  not  understand.  Al- 
though poorly  clad  and  barefooted,  she 
looked  rather  neat  and  clean;  so  did  the 
children,  who  had  evidently  been  washed 
that  day.  She  appeared  to  be  about 
thirty-five  years  old  and  the  expression  on 
her  face  was  pleasant,  frank  and  modest. 
I  asked  her  whether  these  were  her  chil- 
dren. She  answered  yes,  looking  around 
at  them  with  an  expression  of  obvious 
pride  and  pleasure.  How  many  children 
had  she?  Thirteen.  Some  were  in  the 
fields,  the  older  ones.  Where  was  her 
husband;  in  the  army?  Husband?  She 
had  no  husband.  Was  he  dead,  leaving 
her  alone  with  so  many  children?  With- 
out the  slightest  embarrassment  she  an- 
swered that  she  had  never  had  any  hus- 
band, and  in  response  to  my  further  ques- 
tion, whether  she  had  never  really  been 
married,  she  simply  shook  her  head  with 
an  expression,  not  of  vexation,  but  rather 
of  surprise,  as  if  she  did  not  quite  under- 
stand what  I  might  mean.  I  left  her 
greatly  puzzled.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  these  cases  portrayed  the  general 
state  of  civilization  in  a  large  tract  of 
country.  In  some  of  the  vpJleys  or  cones 
I  found  people  quite  illiterate,  indeed,  but 
intellectually  far  more  advanced  and  more 
conversant  with  the  moralities  of  civilized 
society,  but  even  among  them  instances 
such  as  I  have  described  appeared  sporad- 
ically, while  in  some  more  secluded  dis- 
tricts   they    represented    the    rule." 

Writing    of    the    Confederate    soldier: 

"One  source  of  amusement  of  the  Fed- 
eral soldiers  consisted  in  the  talks  with 
the  deserters  from  the  Rebel  Army,  who 
came  over  to  us  in  great  numbers. 
There  were  so  many  of  them  that  some- 
times when  I  rose  in  the  early  morning  I 
found  the  space  between  my  headquarters 
tent  filled  with  a  dense  crowd.  They  were 
a  sorry  lot,  ragged,  dirty  and  emaciated. 
Among  those  with  whom  I  talked  I 
found  some  who  were  not  without  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  rustic  wit,  but  the  ignorance 
of  the  most  of  them  was  beyond  belief." 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  articles,  taken 
from  hundreds  of  the  same  kind  found  in 
Little's  Living  Age: 

Speaking  of  the  Federal  prisoners  at 
Andersonville: 

"What  other  deduction  can  be  drawn 
than  that  all  this  was  a  predetermined 
plan,  originated  somewhere  in  the  rebel 
counsels  for  destroying  the  soldiers  of  the 
enemy  who  had  honorably  surrendered  in 
the   field." 

"At  the  time  Kilpatrick  made  his  nearly 
successful  raid  on  Richmond,  the  city  was 
thrown  into  a  panic  by  his  approach,  and 
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the  prison  officials,  so  the  story  runs,  de- 
liberately prepared  a  more  expeditous  way 
of  closing  the  career  of  their  prisoners, 
It  was  somewhat  more  merciful  than 
starvation,  because  it  substituted  instant 
death  for  endless  agony." 

"It  will  not  surprise  the  reader  to  hear 
of  the  small  mortality  of  the  Southern 
prisoners." 

"Washington  a  great  soldier,  though  he 
could  scarcely  be  called  a  great  man." 

"The  starvation  of  thousands  at  An- 
dersonville  and  Salisbury  at  this  hour, 
tactily  justified  by  the  government,  at  the 
hands  of  whose  agents  they  were 
wrought.' 

This  History  of  the  United  States  by 
Goldwin  Smith,  written  about  1904  is  a 
mass  of  lies  that  any  school-boy  should 
know  are  not  true.  He  says  that  Jeffer- 
son Davis  was  captured  rather  forcibly, 
dressed  in  women's  clothes.  That  For- 
rest nailed  negro  soldiers  to  logs  and 
burned  them  alive  and  white  men  cap- 
tured with  them  shared  the  same  fate, 
and  then  says  the  evidence  for  this  seems 
conclusive.      Why  should  we  reject  it? 

"And  the  Sovithern  prisoners  were  well 
treated.  On  TTianksgiving  Day  the  table 
was  spread  with  the  good  things  of  the 
season."      He  means  turkey,   I  suppose. 

I  have  never  seen  the  following  state- 
ment before.  If  it  is  true  the  Southern 
soldiers'  reputation  for  valor  is  lost:  "The 
South  had  the  advantage  of  the  defensive, 
which  in  battle,  is  reckoned  at  five  to 
two."  A   READER. 

Alabama. 


"THE  HORROBOOS."     Morrison  I.  Swift. 
The    Liberty    Press,    Boston.        Price, 

$1.00. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  "The  Horro- 
boos"  is  not  known  to  us,  though  the 
clpim  of  authorship  is  made  by  him  to 
"Marriage  and  Race  Death,"  "Tlie  Monarch 
Billionaire,"  "Imperialism  and  Liberty," 
and  several  other  works. 

If  the  name  is  not  a  non  de  plume, 
then  the  lineal  descendant  of  Dean  Swift 
is  with  us  and  has  found  a  publisher. 

"The  Horroboos"  is  a  tale  of  a  tale, 
which  in  turn  is  made  to  be  the  appendix 
of  still  another  tale,  which  turns  out  to 
be  a  crime. 

"Colonel  Fessendon  Brady"  is  the 
character  about  whom  the  story  of  one 
Greyson  is  woven,  and  it  need  only  be  said 
that  the  book  will  not  be  suitable  for  Sun- 
day school  libraries. 

An  evident  effort  Is  made  to  show  the 
political  and  financial  trend  of  our  own 
times,  as  Swift  did  in  his  "Gulliver's 
Travels."  The  story  is  well  told,  and  for 
those  who  may  read  between  the  lines 
there  will  be  found  a  stinging  arraign- 
ment on  our  times  and  customs. 

The  denounment  is  rather  startling. 

A.   L.   L. 


Virginia,  a  Tragedy,  and  Other  Poems.    By 

Marion  For.ster  Gilmore.  Jno.  P. 
Morton  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Pub- 
lishers. 

The  comparatively  small  tragedies  are 
often  more  lastingly  interesting  than  the 
great  ones.  Nobody  cares  much  now 
about  the  battle  of  Actium,  but  most  of 
us  are  eager  to  read  anything  new  about 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Few  of  us  could 
name  any  of  the  medieval  captains  and  ad- 
mirals of  Italy;  but  none  of  us  are  ignor- 
ant of  Beatrice  Cenci.  In  like  manner,  we 
might  nod  over  the  story  of  Hannibal's  fa- 
mous victory  at  Cannse;  but  we  always 
read,  with  deepest  commiseration,  of  the 
beautiful  Roman  girl  who  was  lusted  after 
by  the  powerful  Appius,  and  whose  father 
killed  her,  because  there  was  no  other  way 
to  save  her. 

Often  as  this  episode  in  Roman  history 
has  been  written  of.  Miss  Gilmore's  contri- 
bution to  its  literature  is  most  welcome. 
The  tragedy  is  finely  conceived,  and  it  is 
worked   out  with  artistic  perfection   . 

"Scene  III — In  a  Garden  of  Roses,"  is  a 
perfect  love-tryst.  It  is  the  night  before 
the  tyrant  is  to  seize  his  prey;  and  the 
betrothed  lovers,  Virginia  and  Icilious  are 
together,  alone. 

"Act  III,  Scene  I.— A  cloudy  morning  in 
the  Forum,"  is  also  a  great  piece  of  work. 
So  also,  is  the  closing  scenes. 

Among  the  fugitive  poems  which  follow 
the  Tragedy,  I  select  the  following: 

The  Sea  Gull. 

Strong-winged  soul  of  the  lifting  sea, 

Bird  of  the  gale, 
Launch  thyself  from  the  crags,  and  fly 
Over  the  crested   waves,   nor  sigh 

For   the    sheltered    home,    but   gladly 
hail 
The  sea  and  the  open  sky! 

High,    low,    high,    low. 

Over  the  foam. 
Gliding  level  with  the  mast, 
Darting  close  above  the  vast 

Roll  of  billows — then  come  home. 
And  hide  thee  from  the  blast. 

Once  again,  thy  pinions  free 

Spread  to  the  speaking  breeze! 

Forward,  like  a  mermaid  light, 

Onward,   like  to  a  soul  as  white 

As    the    curling    foam    of   the    singing 
seas. 

Nor  shrink  from  the  coming  night. 

Rolling  fog  and  fading  light. 

Spread  and  sail! 
Fold  thy  pinions,  breast  the  deep, 
In  the  darkness,  Spirit,  sleep. 

Soul  of  the  gale!  T.  E.  W. 


Whar  the  Hand  o'  God  is  Seen.  By  Capt. 
Jack  Crawford.  New  York  Lyceum 
Publishing  Co.,  Publishers.  Price, 
$1.00. 
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Now  and  then  we  meet  a  man  who  car- 
ries us  back  to  Nature,  and  as  we  listen 
to  him  talk,  gesticulate  and  laugh,  we  think 
of  the  primitive,  the  innocent,  the  uncon- 
ventional, the  unsubduable.  Such  a  man 
could  not  do  a  mean  thing,  a  cruel  thing 
or  a  thing  that  is  cowardly.  He  may  be 
chock  full  of  egotism,  but  he  is  free  from 
conceit.  He  may  deceive  you;  but  not 
uni'il  he  has  deceived  himself. 

He  may  not  know  the  value  of  a  dollar; 
but  he  treasures  the  gold  of  good  will  to- 
ward men,  and  he  is  happy  in  making 
others  so. 

Such  a  man  venerates  the  grandeurs 
and  beauties  of  the  world  in  which  be 
lives;  honors  God  in  his  heart;  yearns  to 
lead  men  upward  along  the  higher  paths; 
is  overflowing  with  sympathy  for  the  sor- 
rowful; and  would  rather  be  duped  and 
robbed  a  thousand  times  than  to  lose 
faith  in  humanity.  That's  "Captain  Jack, 
the  Poet-Scout." 

There  isn't  a  man  in  America  who  has 
more  ideas  in  his  head,  a  readier  tongue, 
a  warmer  heart,  or  a  braver  spirit. 

And  he's  a  poet,  too,  in  the  same  sense 
that  Robert  Burns  was  one.  His  appeal  is 
not  so  much  to  the  mind,  as  were  those 
of  Shelley,  Keats  and  Poe;  his  song  makco 
for  the  feelings  as  do  those  of  Will  Carle- 
ton. 

The  cloth-bour.d  volume  which  I'V^s  on 
my  table  throbs  with  life  and  emotion. 

It  richly  merits  a  place  along-side  the 
poems  of  Bret  Harte  and  Joaquin  Miller. 

"Whar  the  Hand  o'  God  is  Seen"  is  the 
typical  selection  that  I  shall  make  from 
my  friend's  book;  but  some  other  day  he 
must  tell  us  in  noble  numbers  how  the 
hand  of  God  is  seen  in  men  and  women. 

"Whar  the  Hand  o'  God  is  Seen. 

Do  I  like  the  city,  stranger?  'Tisn't  likely 
that  I  would; 

'Tisn't  likely  that  a  ranger  from  the  bor- 
der ever  could 

Git  accustomed  to  the  flurry  an'  the  loud 
unearthly  noise — • 

Everybody  in  a  hurry,  men  an'  wimmin, 
gals  an'  boys. 

All  a  rushin'  like  the  nation  'mid  the  rum- 
ble an'  the  jar, 

Jes'  as  if  their  souls'  salvation  hung  upon 
their  gittin'  thar. 

Like  it?      No.      I  love  to  wander 

'Mid  the  vales  an'  mountains  green, 

In  the  border  land  out  yonder, 
Whar'  the  hand  of  God  is  seen. 

Nothin'  here  but  bricks  an'  mortar,  tower- 
in'  overhead  so  high 

That  you  never  see  a  quarter  o'  the  over- 
hangin'  sky. 

Not  a  tree  or  grassy  medder,  not  a  run- 
ning' brook  in  sight, 

Nothin'  but  the  buildins'  shadder  makin' 
gloom  of  Heaven's  light. 


E'en  the  birds  are  all  imported  from  away 

acrost  the  sea — 
Faces  meet  me  all  distorted  with  the  hand 

of  misery. 

Like  it?      No.      I   love  to  wander 

'Mid  the  vales  an'   mountains  green, 

In  the  border  land  out  yonder, 
Whar'  the  hand  of  God  is  seen. 

Roarin'  railroad  trains  above  you,  streets 
by  workmen  all  defaced. 

Everybody  tryin'  to  shove  you  in  the  gut- 
ter  in  their  haste. 

Cars  an'  carts  an'  wagons  rumblin'  through 
the  streets  with  deafen'n'  roar, 

Drivers  yellin',  swearin',  grumblin',  jes' 
like  imps  from  Sheol's  shore; 

Factories  jinin'  in  the  chorus,  helpin'  'long 
the  din  to  swell; 

Auctioneers  in  tones  sonorous,  lying  'bout 
the  floods  they  sell. 

Like  it?     No.      I  love  to  wander 

'Mid  the  vales  an'   mountains  green, 

In  the  border  land  out  yonder, 
Whar'  the  hand  o'  God  is  seen. 

Yes,  I  love  the  Western  border;  pine  trees 
wavin'  in  the  air, 

Rocks  piled  up  in  rough  disorder,  birds 
a-singin'  everywhere; 

Deer  a  playin'  in  their  gladness,  elks  a 
feedin'   in  the  glen; 

Not  a  trace  o'  pain  or  sadness  campin'  on 
the  trail  o'  men. 

Brooks  o'  crystal  clearness  flowin'  o'er  the 
rooks,  an'  lovely  flowers 

In  their  tinted  beauty  growin'  in  the  moun- 
tain dells  an'  bowers. 

Fairer  picture  the  Creator 

Never  threw  on  earthly  screen, 

-..an  this  lovely  home  o'  Natur' 
Wkar  the  hand  o'   God  is  seen. 

Another  gem  from  this  treasury  is — 

Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  to  Sleep. 

(Written  while  alone  in  the  San  Mateo 
Mountains,  New  Mexico,  and  while  Chief 
of  Scouts  under  General  Edward  Hatch,  on 
the  trail  of  Victorio,  the  Apache  chief,  md 
his  murderous  band.) 

Near  the  camp-fire's   flickering  light 

In    my   blanket   bed   I   lie. 
Gazing  through  the  shades  of  night 

At  the  twinkling  stars  on  high; 
O'er  me  spirits  in  the  air 

Silent  vigils  seem  to  keep 
As  I  breathe  my  childhood's  prayer, 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

Sadly  sings  the  whippoorwill 
In  the  boughs  of  yonder  tree; 

Laughingly  the   dancing  rill 
Swells  the  midnight  melody. 

Foemen  may  be  lurking  near 
In  the  valley  dark  and  deep; 
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Fire  Fighting  and  1  eiephoning 

Both  Need  Team  Work,  Modern  Tools 
and  an  Ever  Ready  Plant,  Everywhere 


Twenty  men  with  twenty  buckets  can  put  out  a 
small  tire  if  each  man  works  by  himself. 

If  twenty  men  form  a  line  and  pass  the  buckets 
from  hand  to  hand,  Ihcy  can  put  out  a  larger  fire. 
But  the  same  twenty  men  on  the  brakes  of  a 
"hand  tub"  can  force  a  continuous  stream  of 
water  through  a  pipe  so  fast  that  the  bucket 
brigade  seems  futile  by  comparison. 

The  modern  firefighter  has  gone  away  beyond 
the  "hand  tub."  Mechanics  build  a  steam  fire 
engine,  miners  dig  coal  to  feed  it,  workmen  build 
reservoirs  and  lay  pipes  so  that  each  nozzleman 
and  engineer  is  worth  a  score  of  the  old- 
fashioned  firefighters. 


The  big  tasks  of  today  require  not  only  team 
work  but  also  modern  tools  and  a  vast  system 
of  supply  and  distribution. 

The  Bell  telephone  system  is  an  example  of 
co-operation  between  75,000  stockholders, 
120,000  employees  and  six  million  subscribers. 

But  to  team  work  is  added  an  up-to-date  plant. 
Years  of  time  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  money 
have  been  put  into  the  tools  of  the  trade  ;  into  the 
building  of  a  nation-wide  network  of  lines;  into 
the  training  of  men  and  the  working  out  of  meth- 
ods. The  result  is  the  Bell  system  of  today— a 
union  of  men,  money  and  machinery,  to  provide 
universal  telephone  service  for  ninety  million 
people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph_Compan_y 

And  Associated    Companies 


One  Policy 


C/2C  System  Universal  Service 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 
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Low  I  breathe  in  Jesus'  ear: 

"I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep." 


'Mid  those  stars  one  face  I  see — 

One  the  Savior  called  away — 
Mother,  who  in  infancy 

Taught  my  baby  lips  to  pray; 
Her  sweet  spirit  hovers  near 

In  this  lonely  mountain  brake. 
"Take  me  to  her.  Savior  dear. 

If  I  should  die  before  I  wake." 

Fainter  grows  the  flickering  light 

As  each  ember  slowly  dies; 
Plaintively  the  birds  of  night 

Fill  the  air  with  saddening  cries; 
Over  me  they  seem  to  cry: 

"You   may  never  more  awake." 
Low  I  lisp:  "If  I  should  die, 

I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  take." 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep; 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep. 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 

I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  take. 

T.  E.  W. 


AN  APPRECIATION  OF  MR.   WATSON'S 
"WATERLOO." 

Hon.  T.   E.  Watson,  Thomson,  Ga. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  finished  your 
book,  "Waterloo,"  and  am  so  much  pleased 
with  it  that  I  wish  to  introduce  myself,  as 
I  think  we  have  a  similarity  of  taste,  as  to 
literature.  I  was  born  and  bred  near 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  the  old  slavery  days, 
1842.  My  father.  Dr.  J.  H.  Peyton,  was 
twice  elected  to  Congress  (House),  and 
died  while  a  member  from  Tennessee.  His 
brother  (older),  Balie  Peyton,  was  also 
member  of  House,  from  Tennessee,  and 
a  famous  orator  in  his  day.  He  and  old 
Governor  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  were 
members  of  the  House  together  and  great 
friends.  They  always  pulled  together 
politically  and  were  much  alike  personally. 
My  uncle,  Gen.  Robt.  Hatton,  my  mother's 
brother,  was  member  of  the  House  when 
the  war  broke  out  in  18  61,  and  was  the 
leader  of  the  little  "Opposition  Party"  in 
18  61,  in  congress,  fighting  desperately 
both  the  "Fire-eaters"  and  the  "Abolition- 
ists." In  May,  1861,  I  went  with  him  in 
his   regiment.    Seventh  Tennessee,   to   Vir- 


the    three    only 
that  army.     He 
"Seven    Pines" 
brigade  against 


ginia,  getting  there  just  after  the  first 
battle  of  Mannassas.  Before  the  first  year 
was  out,  the  war  department  at  Richmond 
made  my  uncle.  Gen.  Hatton,  brigadier  of 
Tennessee  regiments  in 
was  instantly  killed  at 
(Fair  Oaks),  leading  his 
the  i-ederal  batteries.  I 
graduated  at  the  old  "Jefferson  Medical 
College,"  Philadelphia,  after  the  war  clos- 
ed, 1866,  and  a  mstill  pegging  away  at 
the  practice  as  a  country  doctor,  in  my 
70th  year,  but  I  don't  feei  that  old.  My 
only  recreation  is  reading  history  and 
biography,  as  a  change  from  medical  litera- 
ture. Winter  before  last  I  read  Sloan's 
"History  of  Napoleon,"  four  large  volumes. 
Sloan  is  an  able  man,  but  he  put  entirely 
too  much  in  his  history,  in  the  way  of 
philosophical  essays,  which  are  certainly 
tedious.  He  will  go  thus  for  a  whole  page 
or  two,  and  then  slur  over  an  important 
battle  in  a  paragraph,  like  Marengo.  I 
am  now  reading  with  great  relish  and 
pleasure,  Parkman's  History  of  the  French 
power  in  America,  13  volumes.  Reading 
now  "Frontenac."  I  think  he  is  the  ablest 
and  best  historian  America  has  ever  pro- 
duced. His  style  is  certainly  fascinating 
and  picturesque.  Parkman  had  a  perfect 
genius  for  gathering  his  material  for  his- 
tory from  the  most  difficult  and  unexpected 
places,  and  an  equal  genius  for  sifting  it 
all,  and  getting  at  the  facts  and  exact 
truth.  If  it  was  possible  to  get  a  manu- 
script, he'd  get  it,  sure  or  a  copy  of  it. 
I  am  now  reading  your  "Story  of  the  South 
and  West"  and  like  it  very  much.  Your 
"Columbus"  is  an  entirely  new  man  to  me. 
All  the  histories  I've  read  made  him  out 
an  abused  and  neglected  man.  No  doubt 
you  are  right.  Most  historians  are  mere 
compilers  of  former  writers.  I  want  a 
good,  fair,  honest  history  of  our  late  civil 
war,  and  I  hope  you  will  write  one.  What 
we  want  is  a  history  with  the  politics  left 
out — a  narrative  of  military  events  from 
beginning  to  end;  with  fair  estimates  of 
the  military  leaders  on  both  sides.  A 
good,   fair,   truthful   history  is  yet  to     be 


written, 
books. 


I   want   to   read    more   of     your 


Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  C.  PEYTON. 
Winter  Garden,  Orange  County,  Fla. 
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Address  JEFFERSONI AN  PATTERN  DERARTIVfENT,  Thomson,  Ga. 


8837 — A  STYUSH  BUT  SIMPLE  DESIGN. 

Ladies'    One-piece    Waist    (Closed    at    the 
Shoulder)   with  Tucker. 

This  model  may  be  made  to  close  at  the 
center,  back,  or  at  the  shoulders.  The  body 
and  sleeve  portions  are  cut  in  one,  with 
underarm  and  shoulder  seams  and  the 
waist  may  be  worn  over  a  guimpe  or  tuck- 
er of  contrasting  material.  The  design  is 
unique     in     its     elegant     simplicity.       The 


broad  tucks  lending  fullness  and  width 
over  the  shoulder,  and  the  flat,  round  col- 
lar makes  a  pretty  neck  finish.  The  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  six  cizes;  32,  34,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inches,  bust  measure.  It  requires 
1  5-8  yards  for  the  tucker  and  1  %  yards 
for  the  waist  of  44-inch  material  for  the 
3  6-inch  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents,  in 
silver  or  stamps. 
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8647 — GIRL'S  DRESS. 
A     Smart    Dress     for     Wash     or     Woolen 
Fabrics. 

A  smart  littlo  frock  is  here  portrayed. 
The  yoke  may  be  omitted.  The  fronts  and 
back  have  box  plaits  over  the  shoulder, 
while  groups  of  tucks  hold  the  fulness  at 
the  center.  In  v/I:ite  linen  and  stitching 
for  a  finish,  or  of  lawn  with  the  box  plaits 
of  insertion,  this  model  will  be  very  effect- 
ive. The  pattern  is  cut  in  four  sizes:  2,  4, 
6  and  8  years.  It  requires  3  yards  of  3  6- 
inch  material  for  the  6  year  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to 
any  address  en  receipt  of  10  cents  in  silver 
or  stamps. 

8092 — DRESS    TO   BE   WORN   WITH   OR 

WITHOUT  A  GUIMP.        ARRANGED 

FOR  DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  YOKE 

OUTLINE. 

A  Most  Attractive  Dress. 

White  linen  was  used  for  this  model 
with  embroidery  in  self  color.  Flouncing 
and  bands  of  embroidery  or  insertion 
would  also  be  very  appropriate  for  this 
model.  The  dress  may  be  made  in  straight 
or  fancy  outline  and  worn  with  or  without 
a  guimpe.  Pattern  cut  in  four  sizes,  4,  6, 
8  and  10  years,  and  requires  3  3-8  yards  of 
24  inch  material  for  the  8  yet-r  size. 

Pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to 
any  address  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents,  in 
silver  or  stamps. 

8849 — A    C03IF0RTABLE    AND    NATTY 
SUIT  FOR  THE  BOY. 

Boy's  Russian   Suit  With   Knickerbockers. 

A  patent  leather  belt  will  add  a  smart 
touch  to  this  design,  which  is  suitable  for 
serge,  cheviot,  homespun,  velvet  or  cordu- 
roy. Wash  fabrics,  such  as  linen,  galatea, 
or  chambray  are  also  appropriate.  The 
double  breasted  effect  of  the  front  is 
especially  neat,  and  the  "Knickers"  are  of 
the  prevailing  popular  style.  The  pattern 
is  cut  in  three  sizes:  2,  4  and  6  years.  It 
requires  2  7-8  yards  of  44-inch  material 
for  the  four  year  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to 
any  address  upon  receipt  of  10  cents  in 
silver  or  stamps. 

8831 —  A  CHARl\nNG  UP-TO-DATE  COS- 
TUME  FOR  MISSES  AND   SMALL 
WOMEN. 

This  effective  design  will  develop  nicely 
in  flannel,  serge,  cashmere,  galatea,  poplin, 
or  prunella.  It  is  composed  of  a  blouse 
waist,  having  a  sailor  collar,  and  that  may 
be  worn  with  or  without  the  shield.  The 
gored  skirt  is  topped  by  a  peplum,  joined 
to  the  belt,  which  may  be  made  in  either 
of  two  lenghts.  The  design  is  graceful  and 
becoming  to  youthful  figures.  TTie  blouse 
has  the  long  shoulder  and  macioh  arms- 
eye  finish.      The  bishop   sleeve  is   finished 


with  a  neat  upturned  cuff.  This  pattern  is 
cut  in  three  sizes:  14,  16  and  18  years.  It 
requires  6^4  yards  of  4  4  inch  material  for 
the  14  year  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents,  in 
silver  or  stamps. 

8707-8715-8523 — A  CIL\RMI^G  SEASON- 
ABLE GOWN. 

Composed  of  Ladies  Over  Gouii. 

8715-Ladies  skirt  paitern;  8707-Ladies 
over-blouse;  8o23-Ladies  guimp  pattern. 
Blue  silk  voile  braided  with  soutache  in 
self  color,  edged  with  Persian  bands  of  em- 
broidery were  used  for  these  models,  with 
"all  over"  Lierre  b<.e  for  tie  guimpe.  The 
skirt  pattern  is  cut  in  5  sizes:  22,  24,  26. 
28  and  30  inches  waist  measure.  The 
over  Blouse  and  guimp  are  cut  in  6  sizes: 
32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  It  will  require  7  1-4  yards  of 
3  6  inch  material  for  the  s:)wn  with  2  -14 
yards  for  the  guimpe,  for  the  3  6  inch  size. 
This  illustration  calls  for  three  separate 
patterns  which  will  be  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  10  cents  for  each,  in 
silver  or  stamps. 

8834 — A        POPULAR        COMFORTABLE 

FROCK. 

Girl's  French  Dress  with  Panel  Front. 

French  dresses  have  always  enjoyed 
great  favor,  and  there  is  certainly  no  style 
more  becoming  to  little  girls.  The  design 
here  shov/n  is  suitable  for  lawn,  nain- 
sook, batiste  or  flounching,  and  v/ill  look 
equally  well  in  gingham,  cht-.mbray,  linen 
or  woolen  goods.  The  front  forms  a  panel 
with  tucks  and  the  back  also  has  a  group 
of  tucks  at  the  centre.  The  body  portions 
are  lengthened  by  a  flounce  that  may  be 
plaited  or  gathered.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  4 
sizes:  3,  4,  6and  8  years.  It  requires  two 
yards  of  44-iach  material  for  the  four  year 
size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in 
silver  of  stamps. 

8835 — A  NEW  AND  PRACTICAL  APRON. 
Ladies'  One  Piece  Apron. 

This  model  affords  protection  and  cover- 
ing to  the  dress  and  is  comfortable  and 
neat  in  appearance.  It  is  fitted  by  a  dart 
under  the  arms,  and  has  ample  pockets  in 
front.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  three  sizes: 
Small,  Medium  and  Large.  It  requires 
3  1-4  yords  of  27-inch  material  for  the 
INIedium  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in 
silver  or  stamps. 

8531 —   A    DAINTY   MORNING    JACIvET. 

In  this  dainty  model  for  a  dressing 
sacque,  the  front,  back  and  sleeve  are  cut 
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in  one  piece.  An  unusually  trim,  neat 
appearance  is  given  at  the  waist  line  by 
tlie  fulness  being  gathered  into  a  smoothly 
fitted  peplum,  finished  by  a  belt  of  ribbon- 
run  beading.  The  style  ^s  adaptable  to 
such  materials  as  lawn,  batiste,  dotted 
Swiss,  and  cotton  crepe.  The  pattern  is 
cut  in  three  sizes:  Small  Medium  and 
Large.  The  medium  size  requires  2  5-8 
yards  of  24-inch  material. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents,  in 
silver  or  stamps. 


8851 — A     NEW     AND     STYIilSH     SKIRT 
MODEL. 

Ladies'   Six  Gore   Skirt. 

A  unique  feature  of  this  model  is  the 
extension  on  the  side  gores.  The  slvirt  is 
cut  on  close  fitting  lines,  and  has  the  pan- 
el effect  in  the  back.  The  pattern  is  cut 
in  five  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches 
waist  measure.  It  requires  5 1/^  yards  of 
4  4  inch  material  for  the  24  inch  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in 
silver  or  stamps. 


DIAMONDS-W^eHES<:i|lSi 


ELGIN  WATCH,  17  JEWELS,  ADJUSTED 


del.  N( 


M: 


Size,  (also  Ladies'  O  Size)  Thin 
Miiiutf  Dial,  in  Gold  Filled  Case,  Guaranteed  I'or  25  Vearw, 
)Iain  pulislied  or  handsomely  engraved,  sent  prepaid  on 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  «£f 

Then  $2.50  a  Month  fK","i'fti 

pass   RDilroad   Inspection,   is   the  greatest  bargain  ever 
heard  of.       NO    MONEY    DOWN --$2.50   a  Month  afterl 
examination   by   you.      Whether   you  are  a  railroad  man! 
or  not,  this  is  the  Watch  you  want.    No  matter  where  you' 
live,   we  will  trust  you.    Send  us  your  order  todiiy. 
Write  for  our  free  Catalog,  containing  over  2,000  illustra- 
tions of  Diamonds,  Watches,  ilewelry.  Silverware,  etc.    It  tells 
all  about  our  easy  credit  plan.    Write  today,  before  you  forget  it. 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO. 

THE  otn  i^ELlABLE,  ORIGINAL  DIAMOND  AND  WATCH  CREDIT  HOUSE 
OEPT  C987  ,  92  to  93  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Branch  Stores:  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


GUARANTEED  25  YEARS 


A   FEW   OF   THE   BEST   MAGAZINE    CLUBS    AT    THE    VERY    LOWEST    PRICES. 


ORDER  TO-DAY. 


Send  Your  Order  to 


DON'T  PUT  IT  OFF. 


WALKER'S  MAGAZINE  AGENCY 

217  Seventh  St.,  Leonard  Building,  AUGUSTA,  GA. 


BOOKS. 

Write  us  for  our  cata- 
logue of  all  kiuds  of 
books.  Latest  fiction, 
popular  price  novels, 
children's  books,  dic- 
tionaries, Bibles,  stand- 
ard  works,    etc. 


Watson's  Magazine 

Ladies'     World 
Modern    Priscilla 
Pictorial    Revieiv 

Watson's   Mag^azlne 

McCall's 

Mothers' 
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Regular  Price 

$3.25. 

My  Price 

$2.00 

All  three  only 
$1.65 


PREMIUM    OFFERS. 

All  of  them.  Here  i.s 
one  of  our  best:  Metro- 
politan Magrazine  1  j  car 
and  a  pretty,  nickel- 
plated  paper  ^veight 
clock;  value,  $3.50.  Only 
.$1'.00. 


Watson's   Magazine   and   The  Jeflf 


1.50 


Ladies'   Home  Journal 
Saturday   Evening  Post 


$1.50  a  year 
1.50  a  year 


Watson's   and   Uncle   Remus's,   both   $1.50 

SEND  25   CENTS   P^OR  A   SIX-MONTHS'    TRIAL   SUBSCRIPTION   TO   UNCLE 
REMUS'S.      THIS   OFFER   GOOD   FOR   ONLY   30   DAYS. 

Beautiful  Fountain  Pen,  Avorth  $2.50,  guaranteed  for  5  years,  sent  to  you  for 
only  $1.00.      Given  v\ith  any  of  our  magazine  clubs  for  75  cents  additional. 

WALKER'S  MAGAZINE  AGENCY,     -     Augusta,  Georgia 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  W^atson's. 


THE  PROTESTANT  LEAGUE 

;  For  the   Maintenance   of  Religious  Liberty  in  /Xmerica 

At  the  beginning  of  each  article  on  "The  Eoman .  Catholic  Hierarchy.  W 
;  the  Deadliest  Menace  to  Our  Liberties  and  Our  Civilization,"  Mr.  Watson  «l 
says:  "For  the  individiial  Roman  Catholic  who  finds  happiness  in  his  faith, 
I  have  no  word  of  unkindness.  Some  of  my  best  friends  are  devout  believers 
in  their  Holy  Father.  If  anything  contained  in  the  series  of  chapters  deal- 
ing Avith  the  hierarchy  causes  them  pain,  and  alienates  their  good  will,  I 
shall  deplore  it."  j'^ 

The  first  reply  of  the  Catholic  priests  to  Mr.  Watson's  calm  and  dis-  W 
passionate  inquiry  into  the  historical  origin  of  the  Romish  church  was  a  Wl 
scurrilous  pamphlet,  filled  with  personal  abuse  and  villification.  ^ 

^  Xo  logical  answer  was  attem]:»ted — there  was  no  question  of  Mr.  Wat-  ^)^ 
son's  historical  accuracy.  The  reply  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  was  lit 
Ahrififi  and  Coerrio?i— ''To  the  dungeon,  the  rack  and  the  flames  with  Wat-  jji5 
son,  the  heretic."  These  were  the  old  weapons  of  the  Iniquisition.  In  a  K! 
modern  form,  they  are  the  weapons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  today.       m 

The  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies  has  sent  out  letters  to  our  adver-  ^^l 
tisers,  seeking  to  intimidate  them  by  thinly  veiled  threats  of  damage  to  their  Jff 
business.  '  ||v 

Our  subscribers  have  been  pelted  with  defamatory  circulars.  lit 

Priests  have  tried,  by  bribes  and  menaces,  to  secure  copies  of  our  mail-  |(^ 
ing  lists.  rA 

Anonymous  letters,  obscene  and  frightful,  have  been  showered  upon  m 
Watson,  the  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  who  Wl 
has  pleaded  always  for  wider  education,  purer  politics,  larger  freedom,  and  ti« 
better   lives.  m 

Other  publications  have  been  warned  not  to  accept  our  advertising,  and  "* 
not  to  support  us  or  club  with  us.  fii 

But—  m 

From  a  business  standpoint,  the  threats,  slander  and  attempted  coercion  Sj 
have  all  failed.  ^ 

Our  advertising  patronage  is  growing.  Our  subscribers  are  with  us.  Ml 
Waf.<ion\s  has  gained  thousands  of  new  readers  by  the  publication  of  these  W 
articles  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy:  and  thev  are  men  and  women  ^ 
whose  names  are  known  to  the  world — prominent  educators,  leaders  of  lit 
thought,  historians  and  students.  Masons  of  high  degree,  representatives  of  1^ 
the  great  Protestant  organizations.  No  one,  business  man  or  politician,  can  |J{ 
fail  to  understand  the  significance  of  such  an  audience.  W 

Let  us  make  our  appeal  to  the  sense  of  fairness  in  the  minds  of  all  true  tn 
Americans.  Is  it  right  to  reply  to  an  historical  argument  by  a  campaign  M^ 
of  slander  and  abuse,  coercion  and  boycott?  Is  that  the  American  Liberty-  fl| 
loving  spirit?  Or  is  it  the  grim  shadow  of  the  stake,  the  rack,  the  red-hot  lit 
pincers,  the  torture  chambers  of  the  Inquisition,  hovering  over  our  land?         lJ^ 

If  you  stand  on  the  side  of  liberty,  help  us  to  form  a  league  of  defense  fl 
against  this  foreign-born  tyranny,  by  signing  and  mailing  this  coupon.  W 

THE   PROTESTANT   LEAGUE,  fl 

Thomson,   Ga.  ^ 

I    will    become    a    member   of  your    League    for    the    maintenance    of    Religious    ■» 

Liberty  in  America.  •                                   Vli 


Name 

Address. 
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Maru  Antoinette  /      %jj^^r\e  Antoinette,  the  ill-fated  queen, 

GuiihtiL'" /    centre  of  the  most  brilliant  court  in  Europe, 

hurled    from  her  throne  by  the  rude   hand  of 

N^  /    revolution,   and  passing,  'mid  the  derisive  roar  of 

the  mob,  to  her  tragic  death  upon  the  guillotine — 

Marie  Antoinette,  in  all  her  sad  and  fateful  story,  is 

only  one  of  the  great  figures  that  throng  the  pages  of 


MUHLBACH'S 
HISTORICAL   ROMANCES 

"Twenty  Thrilling  Tales" 


{From  the  Painting 
by  Flamene. ' 


Here,  also,   we  meet  Frederick  the  Great,  the  eccentric  Prussian,  who, 
though  he  was  endeared  to  his  subjects  as   "Old  Fritz,"  detested  things 
German,  always  spoke  French,  and  was  not  only  the  greatest  general  of  his 
century,  but  played  the  flute  like  a  master;   Andreas  Hofer,  the  Tyrolese 
patriot,  who  in  his  mountain  passes  with  his  little  army  for  years  defied  the  French 
and  Bavarian  forces  sent  to  crush   him;    Napoleon    (The    "Little   Corporal,") 
commanding  victorious  hosts  and  bidding  pathetic  farewell  to  the  Old  Guard — the 
Old  Guard  that  could  die  but  never  surrender.     Around  such  great  historical  person- 
ages hundreds  of  minor  characters  play  their  parts  in  these  absorbing  dramas. 

VIVID,  VIGOROUS,  INSTRUCTIVE. 

These  are  historical  romances  in  a  real  sense — strong,  vivid 
stories  full  of  action,  conflict,  and  constantly  sustained  interest.  They 
have  aroused  more  attention  and  been  the  subject  of  more  talk  than  any 
other  historical  novels  written  since  the  elder  Dumas  laid  down  the  pen. 
The  deeds  and  the  people  with  which  they  deal  are  such  that  most  persons 
of  ordinary  culture  are  somewhat  ashamed  to  be  ignorant  of  them. 
"  Human  interest"  always  prevails  in  these  volumes  and  has  given  them 
their  .steadfast  popularity. 


TITLES    OF    THE 

20    VOLU  M  ES 

Napoleon  and  the  Queen  of  Prussia 

The  Empress  Josephine 

Napoleon  and  Bluecher 

Queen  Hortense 

Marie  Antoinette  and  Her  Son 

Prince  Eugene  and  His  Times 

The  Daughter  of  an  Empress 

Joseph  II.  and  His  Court 

Frederick  the  Great  and  His  Court 

Berlin  and  Sans-Souci 

Fredericl<  the  Great  and  His  Family 

Goethe  and  Schiller 

The  Merchant  of  Berlin 

Louise  of  Prussia  and  Her  Times 

Old  Fritz  and  the  New  Era 

Andreas  Hofer 

Mohammed  All  and  His  House 

Henry  Vllt.  and  Catherine  Parr 

Youth  of  the  Great  Elector 

Reign  of  the  Great  Elector 

The  books  are  printed  upon 
extra  quality  of  paper  from 
ea&y-to-read  type,  are  attract- 
ively illustrated  and  beautifully 
bound.  Titles  and  ornaments 
are  stamped  in  gold  on  the 
back.  The  size  of  the  volumes 
is  5  '4x7  >^  inches. 


50 


0/     REDUCTION 
^0     IN      PRICE 


This  is  the  complete  twenty-volume  (20  vol.)  edition,  fresh 
sets  of  which  with  a  handsome  new  back-stamp  in  gold  design 
have  just  come  from  the  binders.     The  books  are  illustrated 
by  40  handsome   photogravures.      We  are  offering  the 
entire   set   at   the    special    reduced    price  of  $19.50. 


W.  IVI.  811 


Coupon 


If  you  are  satis 
you  pay  us 
upon  accept 
after$2.00per 
the  purchase 
been  paid.    If 


fled  with  the  book 
only    $1.00  down 
ance,  and  there- 
month    until 
price    has 
not,    notify 


The   University 

Society 

New  York 


CAL  ROMANCES.  20  vols., bound 

us  and  the  books  may  be  returned  at  our  /  '"  '^'°'''-  ^^^"  examination,  if  i 
expense.  You  will  have  incurred  no  /  <'^<^"'= '°  "^^^p  "■  ^  *''='"  p^^  v°^  ^^  ^ 
obligation  whatever.  These  books  have  /  °"  acceptance  and  S2.00  a  month  there- 
delighted  thousands  at  prices  as  high  /  after  until  S19. 50  has  been  paid.  If  not. 
as  $40.00— remember  our  price  :  only  $19.50.       Now  is  the  time     /    1  ^haii  notify  you.  so  that  you  may  arrange 

to  act.       Send  iu  the  coupon  to-day.  /     *°''  "=  return  at  no  expense  to  me  whatever. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    SOCIETY 

44-60  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York 


Vou  may  send  me  for  inspec- 
tion, charges  prepaid,  a. set  of 
MUEHLlJACH'b        HISTORl- 


Name 


Address 


In  irritlncr  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


•♦■♦-< 


THERE  IS  SOMETHING  HERE  THAT  YOU  WANT 

Do  Yon  Want  to  Sell,  Bay  or  Exchange  Anylhlrg? 
You  Can  Do  So  Through  These  Columns 

►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦>♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦4  ♦■♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦  ♦  »  ♦  ♦♦•♦- ^^♦♦♦♦^ 


AGENTS   WANTED. 


WANTED — Boys  and   girls   to   sell   blueing,   jew- 
elry   and    Postcards.      We    give    fine    premiums 
when    sold.     Write    for      goods     today.     BROAD- 
WATER   CO..    Broadwater,    Va. 


CIVIL.   SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS  open  the  way 
to  good  Government  positions.  I  can  coach 
you  by  mail  at  small  cost.  Full  particulars  free 
to  any  American  citizen  of  eighteen  or  over. 
Write  today  for  Booklet  E836.  Earl  Hopkins, 
Washington,   D.   C. 


EDUCATIONAL, — MUSIC. 


IF  YOU  MEAN  BUSINESS  then  write  at  once. 
An  opportunity  is  offered  you  that  you  cannot 
help  but  accept.  We  furnish  outfit  complete  with- 
out expense  to  you,  and  give  you  any  locality 
you  wish.  Address,  THE  NATIONAL,  SCHOOL 
OF  MUSIC  (Inc.)  (Capital  stock,  $50,000).  Church 
St.    and    5th   Ave.,    Nashville,   Tenn. 


HELP     AVANTED. 


WANTED — A  man  or  woman  to  act  as  our  in- 
formation reporter.  All  or  spare  time.  No 
experience  necessary.  $50.00  to  $300.00  per 
month.  Nothing  to  sell.  Send  stamp  for  par- 
ticulars. Address  SALES  ASSOCIATION,  715 
Association   Building,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 


MATniMONIAL. 


GET  MARRIED — Matrimonial  paper  containing 
advertisements,  marriageable  people  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States,  Canada;  rich,  poor, 
young,  old;  Protestants,  Catholics;  mailed  sealed 
free.     A.  A.  GUNNELS,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


A  D  D  V    R  I  n  H     ^'^    ^'^^*    <*'    DeHcrlptlons 

A  n  n  I  and  Photos  FREE  (Sealed) 

Standard  Cor.  Club,  Grays  Lake,  III. 


MEDICAL,. 


"GE-RAR-DY"  KIDNEY  AND  LIVER  TEA 
makes  you  well  and  keeps  you  well.  Cures 
Constipation,  Billiousness,  Indigestion  and  Kid- 
ney Diseases.  Price.  10  cents.  Write  for  free 
sample.     PHIL  P.   CRESAP,   New  Orleans,  La.      I 


RED   SEAL   SHOES 


Made  in 
Georgia 


King  Bee 
Queen  Bess 


SEAL    O 


"A  Dollar  a 
pair  saved  in 
the  wear.** 


«J.  K.  ORR  SHOE  CO.,  Atlanta, Ga. 


MONTANA. 


BECOME  a  Home-owning,  Independent  citizen; 
learn  about  the  opportunities  Montana  offers 
in  greater  degree  than  any  other  .state  by  send- 
ing name  and  address  to  J.  H.  Hall,  State  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  Helena,  Montana. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 


PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS,  LABELS— Send  for 
my  new  book.  "How  to  Get  Them."  Invent 
something  useful.  There  is  money  in  practical 
inventions,  whether  large  or  small.  Advice  free. 
JOSHUA  R.  R.  POTTS,  Lawyer,  306  Ninth  St., 
Washington;  140  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  929 
Chestnut   St.,    Philadelphia. 


SEWAGE    DISPOSAL    PI-ANTS. 

RUSSELL  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEM,  Burl- 
ington, la.  Our  system  costs  no  more  than  a 
cesspool,  never  needs  cleaning,  no  typhoid  germs, 
discharges  pure,  clear  water.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. 


STOCK    FOR    SALE. 

FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred  Male  Berkshire  Pigs, 
$10;  or  for  pair  not  related,  $25.  Pedigree 
papers  furnislied  with  each.  Address,  J.  F. 
SHIPP,  Lookout  Place,  Berkshire  Farm,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


AVANTED    BOYS   AND    GIRLS. 


TO  EACH  BOY  OR  GIRL  sending  us  names  of 
three  other  boys  and  girls  who  will  be  intcr- 
e.sted  in  profitable  and  jileasant  work,  we  will 
give  a  useful  present.  Write  to  us  today  for 
particulars.  UNIVERSAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY. 
Box    835,    Atlanta,    Ga. 


Want  This  Suit? 

Show  our  samples  to  three  of  your  friends,  take  two 
orders  easy  and  make  profit  enough  to  get  this  swell 
laiiored  suit  free.     No  trouble,  simply  show  our  new 
up-to-date  samples.      Everybody  surprised,  prices  so 
low,  styles  sn  beautiful,  orders  come  easy.     We  psy 
^.he  express  and  guarantee  perfect  fit  or  no 
sale.    You  can  make  $5.00  a  Day  Easy.    AVritc 
quick  and  tret  samples  and  agents'   outfit  free,  every- 
thing  explained,  and  special  inside  price  on   a   suit 
for  yourself.     If  sa  wonderful  chaiire  . 

BANNER  TAILORING  CO.,  Dept.  ?0  CHICAGO 


1^8  BATH  TUJ 


Co.st.s  but  little  .'lUfi  will  last  for 
/years.  Wright  only  15  pounds. 
'Requires  but  little  water,  and  no 
_  lu'nbing  nece.ssary.  Folds  inlo 
sniall  roll  ami  no  more  trouble  to  carry  than  a  valise. 
Enjoy  the  delights  of  a  full  length  bath  in  your  pri- 
vate room.  Var  superior  to  a  tin  tub.  Wri<o  irr 
description  and  special  ofTer  to  agents.  ROBINSON  MFG. 
CO.,  990  Jefferson  Ave,,  Toledo,  Ohio.     .Mfrs  Turkish  Bath  Cabineis. 


In  writing'  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watgon'». 
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AN  IMMENSE  PRICE-SAVING 

TYPEWRITER  SALE 


Act  NOW  and  save  $50  on  this 
Standard  Visible  Writer 


0 


kRIGINAL  Model  No.  3  Olivers  for  $50 
on  time  — $5  after  trial  and  $5  a  month. 
No  interest.  Shipped  on  approval  without 
deposit.     Protected   by  standard   guarantee. 


L 


These   typewriters   are    flawless  — the  equal    in    EVERY    respect    of   ANY 

typewriter,  regardless  of  price.     In  no  way  damaged,  shop-worn  or  inferior. 

VISIBLE   WRITING  — Every  letter    is  in  plain  sight  COMPLETE  — Metal   case  and   baseboard,    tools,   in- 

as  soon  as  printed  — a  necessity  now.  structions,  etc.,  accompany  each  machine  — nothing  extra 

to  buy. 

UNIVERSAL  KEYBOARD  — All  standard  typewriters  ^.             ,      j.j 

have  adopted  the  universal  keyboard -you  would  waste  EASY  TO  OWN -You  can  have  one  of  these  splendid 

time  learning  any  other.    The  Oliver  has  84  characters.  typewriters   for  your  own.     Merely  a  few  cents  a  day- 

$5.00  after  you  have  tried  the  machine,  and  then  $5.00  a 

QUALITY    OF    THE    WORK -The    beautiful    work  „onth   for  nine  months -only   $50  in  all -this  is  just 

turned  out  on  this  splendid  typewriter  will  give  your  letters  j^^jf  „f  ^j^g  regular  price  and  there  is  no  interest  to  pay  on 

distinction :  the  quality  of  the  typewriting  has  a  marked  ^^^^  installments.     You  use  the  machine  while  paying  for 

effect  upon  the  success  of  a  letter.    The  U-shaped  type-  jj      Think  of  it!  the  best  typewriter  that  money  can  buy 

bar  and  wide,  smooth  bearings  insure  perfect  alignment,  f^^.  5„jy  i-;  o^-t  =  ^  ^^y  for  a  few  months, 
while  the  one-piece  escapement  mechanism  gives  a  perfect 

spacing  between  the  letters.    The  type  areiexceedingly  hard;  ORDER    IT    ON    TRIAL -You    are   welcome  to  use 

they  make  a  clear,  clean-cut  impression.  t^^'s  splendid  machine  for  five  days  without  paying  any 

deposit,  or  obligating  yourself  in  any  way;  no  salesman 

CARBON-PAPER  COPIES  — An  excellent  manifolder  ^j.  ^gg^t  ^jn  ^all  upon  you,  and  you  will  be  the  sole  judge, 

because  of  the  down  stroke  of  the  typebar  —  twenty  copies,  ,  .      . 

if  you  like.    Cuts  a  perfect  stencil  for  mimeograph  work.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  your  shipping  instruc- 
tions on  the  attached  coupon  blank.     If  you  are  not  estab- 

RULED  LINES  — The  simple  variable-spacing  device  Ushed  in  business  just  name  a  couple  of  references.    All 

is   instantly   adjustable  to   write  on   ruled  lines  — draws  „g  ^^^t  to  know  is  that  you  are  responsible, 

horizontal  or  vertical  lines  with  type  and  ribbon.  .,  ..  . 

WRITES  IN  COLORS  -  The  Oliver  originated  the  two-  ^  pencil  will  do  to  fill  out  the  coupon.     Mail  it  today, 
color  writing  —  no  change  of  ribbon  necessary  to  write  in 

^"y  '"J"'  TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING 

CARDS,  BILLS,  STATEMENTS,  LABELS  AND  ALL  <5YNDTr  ATF 

MEMORANDUMS  written  with  ease  and  dispatch  on  this  ^  *  r<iULK,AlCj 

handy  machine.  825  —  55  State  Street,  Chicago 

EASY  TO  OPERATE  — So  simple  any  one  can  learn  in 
a  few  minutes;  elaborate  instruction  book  sent  with  every 

machine.  Sign,  cut  out  and  mail 

LIGHT   ACTION  — The   down  stroke   of  the  typebar,  ;' 

with  its  scientific  lever  principle  and  wide,  smooth  bear-  i                                 TRIAL    ORDER    COUPON 

ings,  gives  the  Oliver  an  action  that  is  the  lightest  found  •  „                       _                       _ 

,             ..          ,.   .            ,               4       »  -r      iL     I  ;  Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate, 

on  any  typewriter.     It  is   a  pleasure   to   strike  the   keys.  j                               g25_55  state  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

CONVENIENT  — The   ingenious   arrangement   of    the  j         Gentlemen:  — Ship  me  an  Oliver  Type\mter,  Model  No.  3,  on 

working  parts  cannot  be  described   adequately  on  paper,  j  ^PPJ?''<f^iireiy  satisfactory,  I  agree  to  remit  $5.00  within  five  days 

but   will   be  fully   appreciated  by   you  when  you  use  the  :  from  date  I  receive  machine  and  $5.00  each  month  thereafter  for 

machine.  ■  "'"e  months,  until  the  full  purchase  price  of  $50  is  paid.    Otherwise 

■  I  will  return  the  typewriter  to  vou  at  your  expense.    It  is  understood 

WILL  LAST  A  LIFETIME -Simplicity  is  the  keynote  \  *^f,^  t*^^  t'*^'^  ^'"  "="^'"  '"  y°"  ""'"  ^^^  P^'-'^^ase  price  is  paid  in 
of  the  Oliver  construction.     Less  than  one-third  as  many 

parts  as  the  other  machines.     Will  do  a  greater  variety  i  ^ 

of  work.    There  is  practically  no  wear-out  to  this  sturdy  •            

typewriter. 

PORTABLE,   COMPACT,   EFFICIENT  — The  lightest  \^'"^^''^' 

of  all  standard  machines.     Most  of  the  weight  is  in  the 
base,   which   reduces   vibration   and    places    the   working  • 
parts  in   a   compact,   convenient   position.     It  is  always  i  „  ,     neea- 
ready  for  business  —  always  efficient.  It  will  do  any  prac- 
tical thing  that  any  typewriter  will  do.  

T.|i  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Wwtson's. 
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Pgmj  Qaohpf  Imparts  a  rare  and  charmirg  odor.  Surrounds 
unilll  oaullGI  uggj.  in  an  atmosphere  of  refined  fragrance. 
Lasting  freshness.     Package  and  agpnts  terms  10c. 

CAMI  CHEMICAL  CO..  Box  231,  New  Brunswick,  H.  J. 


WE  W^Nr  A  GOOD  MAN    OR  WOMAN 
TO  ACT  AS  GENFRAL  AGENT 

selling'  our  new  and  winning  meritorious 
hou.seliold  necessity.  It  is  easy  to  sell  an 
article  that  people  actually  need  in  daily 
life.  Appeals  to  the  housewife  on  account 
of  being  economical;  repeats  quickly  and 
sells  the  year  around.  Yields  large  profits 
to  the  agent.  We  want  to  hear  from  appli- 
cants having  a  good  standing  in  their  com- 
munity and  those  willing  to  hustle.  The 
opportunity  affords  you  a  permanent  and 
pleasant  business.  If  you  have  the  ability 
to  sell  goods  send  for  full  particulars.  If 
you  desire  a  sample  send  five  two-cent 
stamps    for    regular    25    cent    package. 

Famol  Pn'oducts  Co. 
1241  Fdmol  BIdg..  Washington  D.  C. 


KODAK 

Gives  Pleasure  to  All 
the  Family 

"At  Home  with  the  Kodak,"  a  splen- 
did illustrated  booklet  explaining  how 
to  take  good  pictures  of  the  family  in 
the  familiar  home  surroundings.  Send 
for  a  FREE  copy. 

LET  US  FINISH  YOUR  KODAK  PICTURES. 

DUNCAN  R.  DORRIS  COMPANY 


Box  145 


NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


THE  LAW  OF  THE  WHITE  CIRCLE 

By  Thornwell  Jacobs 

A    Stlrrins   Novel    of 


The  Atlanta  Riots 


"A  book  to  stir  the  pas- 
sions, a  book  that  powerfully 
grips  the  pillars  of  social 
life." — Tom  Watson  in  The 
lelferNOnian. 

"One  of  the  greatest  novels 
-ver    written    by    a    Southern 
nan.  It  is  vivid,  telling,  pow- 
'r»rful."-John  Trotwood  Moore. 
"From    just    such     writers, 
men  of  authoritative  thought 
the  South    will    be   awakened 
to   what   is   necessary    in   this 
negro    question  —  just    such 
books    as    The    Law    of      the 
White       Circle,       which       we 
should      welcome,     read    and 
study." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

This  novel  is  absolutely  unique  in  English  lit- 
erature and  with  the  exception  of  none  is  the 
only  attempt  to  be  philosophically  accurate  in 
handling  this  all-absorbing  race  theme.  It  is  a 
virile,  honest,  red-blooded  presentation  of  the 
greatest   factor   in    American    life 

PRICE,    fl.25    POSTPAID. 
Special    Offeri     We    will    send    a    copy    of    this 
book  postpaid  to  any  subscriber,  old  or  new,  who 
sends   us  $1.85   for  a  year's  subscription   to  Wat- 
•od'h   Magrazlne. 

THE  JBJFFERSONTAIV   PTTBI,ISHING  COMPANY, 
TbomaoB,   On. 
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Hardwood 
Mantels 

No  matter  what  your 
taste  or  requirementp 
you  can  get  what  you 
vvant  from  our  tremen- 
lous  stocks. 


Uj 


Wfc  ai8o  furnish  Tiling,  Interior  Marble 
Work,  Gaa  Logs  and  Irons  of  every  descrip- 
ion. 

Write  now  for  this  valuable  catalog — Free 
to  every  prospective  purchaser. 

PHILLIPS  &  COMPANY 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 
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Special  Advertising  Offer 

We  have   made   arrangements   with   three    publishers    to 
make  the  following  special  offer  for  the  next  ten  days. 

PICTORIAL  REVIEW,  1  year,  12  issues,  @  15c.     $1.80 
MODERN  PRISCILLA,    "  "         @  10c.  =    1.20 

LADIES'  WORLD,  "  "         @    5c.  =     .60 

WATSON'S  mumi      "       «*      @  loc.     1.20 

Regular  Price,  $4.80 

Special  Ten  Day  Price  for  All  Four,  $  2.00 
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PICTORIAL    REVIEW   The  fashion  pages  of  this 

^-^— — ^^— — — — — ^^— ^-^-^  magazine  have  won  for  it 
a  circulation  of  over  600,000  copies  monthly.  Its  styles  and  pat- 
terns are  famous  the  world  over.  Ask  your  dressmaker.  She 
knows.  The  special  articles,  fiction  stories  and  household  de- 
partments are  timely  and  instructive  reading  for  every  woman 
who  does  her  own  thinking  for  herself.  Pictorial  Review  is  a 
necessity  in  the  economical  management  of  the  home  and  the 
wardrobe.    You  will  get  this  magazine  each  month  for  one  year. 

MODERN  PRISCILLA  ^^  recognized  as  the  lead- 
.-».i_^..^.^^^-ii__^^.ii_i^_i^^  ing  fancy  work  magazine 
of  America.  It  is  to-day  the  undisputed  authority  on  all  kinds  of 
embroidery,  crochet,  lace,  lingerie  and  home  decoration.  There 
are  several  departments  devoted  to  china,  oil  and  water  color 
painting,  stenciling,  pyrography,  leather-work,  basketry,  etc. 
You  will  get  this  magazine  each  month  for  one  year. 

LADIES'    WORLD  ^^  a  thoroughly  practical  and  up- 

'■—^— -"-"——— ————«=»   to-date  household  magazine,  and 

treats  of  every  subject  of  interest  to  women  and  the  home.  Its 
household  departments  are  as  good  as  a  course  in  Domestic 
Science.  Its  stories,  verses,  and  entertainments  for  children 
always  please  and  interest.  You  will  get  this  magazine  each 
month  for  a  year. 


Send  Your  Order  at  Once— NOW 

Forget  It — to 


Before  You 


WATSON'S  MAGAZINE,  Thomson,  Ga. 

Note.     The  JeiTersonian  may  be  substituted  for  Watson's  Ma^a 

th  publications  may  be   included   in  tliis   offer  for  $2 
r  splendid  magazines  and  one  weekly  paper  for  a 
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IF  GOING  TO 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Write  for  Handsome  Drscriplive 
Booklei  and  Map 

HOTEL  RICHMOND 

17th  and  H  Streets-N.  W. 

Location  and  size:  Around  vhe  corner  from 
the  White  House.  Direct  street  car  route  to  pa- 
latial Union  Sration.     100  Rooms,  50  Baths. 

Plans,  rates  and  featurf  s:  European,  $1.50  per 
day  upward;  with  Bath,  S2.50  upward. 

American,  $3.00  per  day  upward;  w  ih  Bath 
$4.00  upward. 

Club  breakfast,  20c  to  75c.  1  able  d'Hote 
briakfast  $1.00;  Luncheon  50c  and  Dinner  $1.00. 

A  Model  Hotel  Conducted  for  Your  Comfort 
CLIFFORD  M.  LEWIS,  Prop. 

4"  •*•  4- 
BOOKLET 


HOTEL  VICTORIA 

CHICAGO 

In  the  heart  of   wholesale,  retail   and 
theatrical  district. 


Fireproof  Con^ruction 

.00  AND  UP  PER  DAY 


Remodeled  and  refurnished  at  an  ex- 
pense of  over  $150,000. 


OPPOSITE   LA   SALLE   DEPOT 

Cor.  Clark  and  VanBuren  Streets 


ELMER  C.  PUFFER 

Managing  Director 


MAPLEWpOD 
HOTEIJ,/^    . 


Maplewood,  Bethlehem,  N.  H. 

The  Social  and  Scenic  Centre,  in 
the  Heart  of  the  White  Mountains 

A  High  Class  Hotel,  Accommodating  500 


Open  June  to  October 


Hig-h  Altitude.  No  Hay  Fever.  Mountain  Spring  Water. 
Excellent  Cuisine.  Table  Supplied  with  Dairy  Products, 
Poultry,  Eggs  and  Vegetables  from  Maplewood  7G0-Acre 
Farm.  Symphony  Orchestra.  Morning  and  Evening  Music.  Dancing.  Four  Fine  Tennis 
Courts.  $45,000  Casino,  Seating  1,200,  with  Spacious  Piazzas  Overlooking  Base  Ball, 
Tennis  and  Golf  Grounds  and  Commanding  Extensive  Mountain  Views.  Billiard*, 
Bowline  and  Reading  Rooms.  Attractive  Shops.  Souvenir  and  Ladles'  Variety  Store. 
Shower  Baths.  Many  New  Private  Baths.  Extensive  improvements,  including  Large 
Plate  Glass  "Windows   in  Office  and   Dining  Hall. 

UNEXCELLED  I8-H0LE  GOLF  LINKS,  5,500  YARDS 

Fine  Livery.  Magnificent  Drives.  Ample 
Garage,  with  Electricity  and  Gasoline  Sup- 
plies. Motor  Cars  for  hire.  Saddle  Horses  for 
Riding,  under  Experienced  Expert  Teacher. 
R.  R.  Station  Maplewood  on  Hotel  Grounds. 
American  Express.  Western  Union  Telegraph. 

Send    for    Special    Folder    Describing    Twelve 
Private  Cottages  tor  Rent. 

Write  for  Booklet  and   Information. 

LE:0N    H.    OILLEY,    ]>Isr.,    Maplewood,    N.    H. 

New  York  City  Office:  1180  Broadway. 
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WHEN  IN 


BALTIMORE 


STOP  AT  THE 

HOTEL  JOYC 

EUROPEAN 

130  Rooms  Elegantly  Furnished 

Unexcelled  Cuisine 
Rooms  With  Bath  and  en  Suite 

Centrally  Located  Opposite  Camden  Station 
Main  Depot  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 

Rates  $1.00  per  Day  and  Upwards 
SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 

HOTEL  JOYCE 

Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  LIFE  and  SPEECHES 

OF 

THOMAS    E.  WATSON 

Contains  a  biographical  sketch  written 
by  himself,  and  a  careful  selection  of  ad- 
dresses made  by  him  during  the  last  thirty 
years. 

These  speeches  cover  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  They  begin  with  a  eulogy  which 
Mr.  Watson  delivered  in  the  Georgia  Lregis- 
lature  on  Alex  H  Stephens.  They  contain 
some  of  his  Commencement  speeches. 
They  also  contain  his  Labor  Day  speech, 
and  many  of  his  political  and  economic 
addresses,  the  result  of  years  of  the  closest 
research  and  study.  These  speeches  cover 
the  Child  Labor  question,  National  Fi- 
nance, discussion  of  the  Tariff  System,  of 
the  National  Banking  System,  the  Govern- 
ment Ownership  of  Railroads,  the  corrupt 
legislation  put  upon  the  country  by  the 
two  old  parties,  a  thorough  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  Jeffersonlan  Democracy 
and  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  evils  of 
class  legislation  which  now  oppress  the 
people. 

This  book  is  printed  in  good  type,  and 
is  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  prepaid,  60c. 
The  book  will  be  sent  as  a  premium  for 
one  subscriber  to  Watson's  Magazine  or  to 
the  weekly  Jeffersonian  at  tlie  regular 
price   of   $1.00    each.      Address 

THE  JEFFERSONIANS,  Thomson,  Ga. 


WHY  NOT  VISIT 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

A^IKRICA'S     GREATEST     AND     MOST     POP- 
ULAR   HEALTH    AND    PLEASURE    RESORT. 

STOP  AT  THE 


MODERN    < —     HIGH-CLASS     —     HOMELIKE, 
EXCELLENT    TABLE    AND    SERVICE. 

Splendid  location.  Centre  of  all  attractions. 
Exceptionally  well  equipped  for  the  comfort 
of  guests  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Elevator, 
Sun  parlors,  Private  bath.s.  Refined  surround- 
ings. Suitable  for  ladies  unaccompanied. 
Social  diversions.  Orchestra.  Capacity,  500. 
Reduced  spring  rates,  $2.50  up  daily.  Special 
weekly.  American  plan.  Write  for  rates  and 
illustrated  art  folder  of  house. 

A.  CONRAD  EKHOLM,  Owner  and  Prop. 


^  A  Macazihe°/Laughter 

^    -Z     1  UK  UNMKST  OF  ALL  THE  Fl  N-\  V  JIAIUZIXE 


^'/Brinif  ul  of  -nholesome  wit  and  liumor.  Join  the 
campaign  forOnellillionsubscribersbysending 

^Z^  Coin  for  UllC  I  Cai  separate 
subscrlptinns  for  $1.00.  Foreign  sub'ns,  25  cents  extra. 
THOMPSON'S  MAGAZINE,  Dept.  [)  ;\ ,  328  Federal  St.,  Chicago 


STOP  WEARING 

BUST 

PADS 


For  14  yrs.  I  have  been 
telling  womei  inw  to 
develop  their  bust,  with 
THENADINE  SYSTEM. 
I  want  skeptical  women  to  write  to 
me,  I  want  them  to  be  convinced  of 
the  great  developing  power  of  my 
System.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
MME.  HASTINGS,  R.  1  28, CHICAGO. 


RANGER  BICYCLES 

\i:i\e  imported  yot/er  rhnins,  sprockets  ^ad  piaals:  New 

Departure  Coaster- lirakes  And  Huis;  Piinclure  Proof 

Tirei:    Jt:\r/iest  ,i:raSe   egitiptnent  and  many  advanced 

features  possessed  tv  no  ti'tlier  wheels.   Guaranteed  Syrs. 

r  a  ATnDV  DDIHCC  direct  to  you  are  less  than 

rAwlUni   rnlwCdothers    ask    f o  r  cheap 

wheels.    Other  relial'le    models    from  412  up.    A  few 

eood  second-  hand  machines  $3  to  ?8. 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  ^ro,1;!';.",^r. 

prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.S.,  tuithout  a  cent  in  advance. 
DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from 
anyone  at  any  price  until  you  get  our  big  ne-v  catalog 
and  special pr ices  A'ad  a  marvelous  new  offer .  A  postal 
brings  everything,  lyrite  it  now.  TIRES,  foaster-llrake 
Rear  Wheels,  lamps,  parts,  suadrxes.  hal/  usual  prices. 
Rider  AsfPnts  everywhere  are  coining  mone>'  sell- 
ing our  bicycles"  tires  and  sundries.     Write   today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept.  s  233,     CHICAGO 
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JEFFERSONIAN  LEAGUE 


OF 
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PROGRESSIVE  DEMOCRACY 


e|B  We  have  obtained  over  a  thousand  signatures  to  the  petition  which  is 

^  printed  at  the  bottom  of  this  page,  and  we  are  assured  that  ten  thousand 

.  more  stand  ready  and  willing  to  sign  it. 

T*  A  temporary  organization  will  be  effected  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in 

^  the  meantime  the  work  of  organizing  the  counties  of  Georgia  will  begin. 

*f*  We  would  like  to  hear  from  all  who  are  interested,  and  especially  from  those 

«§»  who  are  willing  to  give  us  their  active  assistance  to  build  up  the  League, 

<|»  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

^  Such  an  organization  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  expect  to  bring  the 

eL  work   of    Watson''s   Magazine   and    The   Jeffersonian   to    a    successful    issue, 

^  For  the  last  five  years  our  publications  have  been  carrying  on  their  work 

2*  of  education,  and  it  has  had  its  influence  on  the  half-million  people  who 

®*  are  regular  readers. 

*«*  When  all  these  voters,  whom  we  have  educated,  are  organized  in  a  solid 

*§*  phalanx,  they  will  exercise  their  real  power.     Without  organization,    their 

«§»  every  effort  at  influencing  legislation  is  lost  and  their  strength  dissipated. 

«|»  You,  who  read  these  pages,  know  the  crying  need  for  the  work  of  re- 

e|»  form.     Unaided,  you  cannot  lift  the  burden  of  the  tariff'  on  necessities — the 

^  high  cost  of  living — from  your  shoulders.     United,  you  are  helping  yourself 

.  and  3^our  brothers,  and  you  will  become  a  power  to  be  reckoned  w^ith  by  every 

^  member  of  Congress, 

\  Sign  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us. 


^ 


^ 


^ 
^ 
^ 
^ 
^ 
^ 
^ 
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Believing  it  necessary  to  have  an  organization,  in  order  that  the  people 
may  be  properly  represented  in  Congress;  and  that  the  present  iniquitous 
tariff  system,  which  taxes  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  poor  man  to  increase 
the  gigantic  fortunes  of  the  rich,  may  be  swept  away;  and  to  bring  the  gov- 
ernment closer  to  the  people,  we  agree  to  act  together  and  work  as  a  unit 
to  secure  the  triumph  of  Progressive  Democracy;  and  for  that  purpose  we 
hereby  enroll  our  names. 

Our  key-note  will  be  "Reciprocity."  We  will  stick  together  in  defense 
of  Jeffersonian  principles.  We  will  do  our  best  to  support  the  Jeffersonian 
publications  and  to  extend  their  circulation.  In  our  business  dealings  we 
will  give  the  preference  to  those  who  advertise  in  our  papers  and  maga- 
zine, and  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  get  all  our  friends  to  do  the  same. 


Name. 


R.  F.  D. . 


Postoflfice. 
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A  Tribute  to  Federal  Soldiers  From  a  Southern 

Officer 


Gen.  J.  H.  Martin 


HE  who  would  deny  courage  to 
Federal  soldiers  and  belittle 
their  valor  disparages  the  prow- 
ess and  the  most  brilliant  achievements 
of  our  Confederate  soldiers  and  de- 
tracts from  their  courage  and  their 
valor. 

The  arbitrament  of  arms,  to  which 
we  appealed  our  cause,  was  decided 
against  us,  and  as  true  and  honorable 
people  we  of  the  South  have,  in  good 
faith,  abided  the  result,  have  loyally 
supported  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
have  always  stood  ready  and  willing  to 
do  our  part  in  maintaining  and  defend- 
ing the  dignity,  the  honor,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  government  of  the  United 
fcjtates.  This  was  most  forcibly  illus- 
trated in  the  prompt  response  made  by 
the  South  to  the  call  for  soldiers  to  rally 
around  the  stars  and  stripes  for  duty  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
it  was  the  soldiers  from  the  South 
whose  conspicuous  gallantry  and  noble 
daring  contributed  most  in  carrying 
that  hag  to  victory;  while  among  the 
leaders,  none  displayed  more  consum- 
mate skill,  chivalric  dash  and  intrepid- 
ity, and  covered  themselves  with  such 
glory  as  grand,  superb  "Fighting  Joe 
wheeler"  of  Confederate  fame. 

If,  however,  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  government  means  or  demands 
that  we  of  the  South  are  by  our 
thoughts,  words,  acts,  or  deeds  to  con- 
sider and  brand  the  glorious  men  who 
constituted  the  peerless  armies  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  as  cut-throats, 
outlaws,  or  felons  deserving  to  be 
swung  from  the  gallows  or  incarcerated 
in  dungeons,  then  I  voice  the  sentiment 
of  our  beautiful  and  loved  Southland 
when  I  declare  with  all  the  emphasis 
of  my  nature,  that  we  never  have  and, 
God  sustaining  us,  we  never  will  sub- 


scribe to  such  loyalty  as  that;  for 
sooner  would  the  bright  stars  be  swept 
from  the  blue  dome  of  heaven  than 
the  revered  recollections  of  the  heroic 
achievements  of  our  intrepid  Confeder- 
ate soldiers  be  obliterated  from  our 
minds  and  our  hearts,  or  the  principles 
hallowed  with  their  blood  be  renounced 
by  us.  While  hills  and  vales  exist, 
while  mountains  and  valleys  survive, 
until  the  rivers,  seas,  gulfs,  and  oceans 
go  dry,  and  time  itself  ceases,  so  long 
will  the  principles  for  which  the  South 
fought  be  by  us  of  the  South  main- 
tained as  right  and  the  sweet  remem- 
brances and  tender  associations  that 
cluster  around  that  cause  survive  and 
be  by  us  cherished  as  a  priceless  heri- 
tage and  our  dearest  and  most  valued 
treasures. 

''Still  o'er  those    scenes    my  memory 
wakes 
And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care. 
Time     but     the     impression     stronger 
makes 
As   streams    their    channels    deeper 
wear." 

We  have  no  regrets  to  express  except 
that  we  did  not  succeed.  W^e  have  no 
pardons  to  ask  or  beg  and  no  apologies 
to  make  for  having  struggled  and  bat- 
tled to  establish  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. We  knew  we  were  right  then 
and  We  know  it  now,  and  feel  a  con- 
tempt for  the  craven-hearted  who  are 
so  lost  to  shame  and  honor,  as  to  feel 
called  upon  to  render  excuses  for  the 
Confederate  war  and  who  characterize 
our  etiorts  as  a  criminal  blunder. 

It  was  the  North  that  trampled  un- 
der foot,  nullified  and  destroyed  the 
Constitution  which  guaranteed  our 
rights  and  protected  our  liberties.  John 
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C.  Fremont,  the  first  Eepublican  presi- 
dental  nominee,  was  on  J  une  ITtli,  1856, 
nominated  on  a  secession  platform  and 
one  Avliich  avowedly  assailed  the  Con- 
scitutioii,  demanded  its  repudiation  and 
proclaimed  war  against  it  and  the  peo- 
XJle  of  the  tjoulli.  In  March,  1857, 
under  the  leadership  of  ttchuyler  Col- 
fax, afterwards  thrice  chosen  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  llepresentatives  and 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
btates,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
prominent  llepublican  leaders  includ- 
ing sixty-eight  members  of  Congress, 
deciaring  the  '"'ineligibility  of  all  slave 
owners  for  every  oitice;  no  co-operation 
with  them  in  religion  or  society;  no 
patronage  to  their  manufactures  or 
merchants;  no  pay  or  fees  to  their  law- 
yers, pnysicians,  preachers,  teacherg  or 
editors."  In  a  word,  the  South  was 
outlawed  ana  her  people  ex-communi- 
cated  from  all  things  political,  educa- 
tional, social  and  religious  and  stigma- 
tized as  being  unlit  for  State  or  Church. 

At  a  large  celebration  at  Framing- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  on  July  4tn,  1854, 
was  witnessed  a  most  shameful  political 
tragedy,  when  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
the  orator  oi  the  day,  deliberately 
struck  a  match  and  applied  it  to  a  copy 
of  the  Constitution  which  he  charac- 
terized as  a  lie  as  he  held  it  up  in  his 
hand,  and  ag  the  burning  particles  were 
wafted  into  the  air,  amidst  much  j)omp 
and  ceremony  and  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause of  the  assembled  multitude  he 
exclaimed:  "So  let  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  be  destroyed;  it  is 
nothing  but  a  covenant  with  death  and 
an  agreement  with  hell.  Null  and  void 
before  God  from  the  tirst  moment  of  its 
mcei^tion." 

H.  C.  Wright,  a  prominent  Northern 
politician,  denounced  the  Union  as  an 
unmitigated  curse  and  its  dissolution 
only  a  question  of  time. 

Horace  Greeley  declared  that  the  free 
and  slave  States  ought  to  be  separated 
and  advocated  the  right  of  a  State  to 
secede.     On  February  23rd,    1861,  he 


said  the  South  had  the  right  to  secede 
and  that  one  section  of  the  liepublic 
should  not  be  pinned  to  another  by 
•bayonets. 

Samuel  J.  May  favored  the  over- 
throw of  the  Constitution  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  another  government. 

Joshua  K.  Giddings  advised  the  in- 
surrection of  the  slaves  and  the  exter- 
mination by  them  of  their  masters. 

Charles  Sumner  strenuously  warred 
against  the  Constitution. 

In  1818,  Abraham  Lincoln  publicly 
asserted  that  "any  people  whatever  have 
the  right  to  abolish  the  existing  gov- 
ernment and  form  a  new  one  that  suits 
them  better.  This  is  a  most  valuable, 
a  most  sacred  right." 

William  H.  Seward  declared  there 
was  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution. 

Wendell  l^hillips,  an  abolitionist 
leader,  declared  "Ihe  Kepublican  Party 
IS  not  national,  it  is  sectional.  It  is  the 
iSorth  arrayed  against  the  South.  All 
hail !  then,  disunion.  The  Itepublican 
I'arty  is  a  party  of  the  North  pledged 
against  the  South."  lieferring  to  the 
Constitution  he  said  "It  is  a  mistake, 
let  us  tear  it  up  and  make  another." 

Anson  Burlingaine,  another  promi- 
nent abolitionist  leader,  proclaimed  to 
an  approving  constituency  that,  "The 
times  demand  an  anti-slavery  Constitu- 
tion, an  anti-slavery  Bible  and  an  anti- 
slavery  God." 

Kalph  AValdo  Emerson,  the  noted 
Northern  writer,  made  the  blasphemous 
declaration  that  "The  gallows  on  which 
J  ohn  Brown  wag  executed  is  as  glorious 
as  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  North 
towards  the  Constitution,  our  only 
safeguard.  Such  were  the  feelings  of 
bitterness  and  hate  entertained  towards 
us  of  the  South,  that  the  assassination 
of  our  citizens  by  negi"oes  was  strenu- 
ously urged;  the  diabolical  murderer, 
John  Brown  who  dragged  innocent  men 
and  helpless  children  from  their  beds 
at  night  and  brutally  massacred  them 
in  his  atrocious  efforts  to  exterminate 
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those  who  entertained  Southern  senti- 
ments was  declared  the  equal  of  our 
pure  and  holy  Saviour,  and  to  satiate 
the  enmity  felt  ac:ainst  us,  they  com- 
mitted the  soul  killing  crime  of  de- 
manding that  (jod  Himself  be  changed 
to  a  South-hating  God. 

"Waiving    the    causes    enumerated,  I 
place  the  secession  of  the  South  upon 
a  higher  plane  and  assert  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  successful  refutation 
that  she  had  the  Constitutional  right  to 
secede.     That  secession  was  a  Constitu- 
tional right  was  recognized  and  pub- 
licly declared  in  conventions  and  other- 
wise for  over  seventy  years  before  the 
Civil  War,  not  only  by  the  Southern 
States,  but  by  those  of  the  North,  East 
and  West.     In  support  of  this  assertion, 
I  cite  the  following  facts:  As  early  as 
1793   Georgia,  in  the  exercise  of  her 
powers  as  a  free,  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent    State,     »  '     the     Legislature, 
passed  an  Act  making  it  a  felony  for 
any  Federal  officer  to  levy  or  attempt 
to  levy  upon  any  part  of  her  territory 
to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  a  judg-, 
ment  obtained  by  Chisholm  against  the 
State  of  Georgia  in  the  United  States 
Supreme   Court.     In   1825    George/M. 
Troup,  as  Governor,  defied  the  admin- 
istration of  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
called  out  the  State  Militia  to  resist 
Federal  interference  with    the    treaty 
that  the  State  had  made  with  the  Creek 
Indians.     In    1798-9    the    Legislatures 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  passed  nulli- 
lication  resolutions;  those  of  Kentucky 
were    drafted     by    Thomas     Jefferson, 
afterwards  twice  elected  President    of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  Virginia 
by  James  Madison  who  was  also  there- 
after twice  elected  President.    In  1803, 
1804,  1808  and  in  1814  at  the  Hartford 
Convention    the    Eastern  States  clam- 
oreu  for  secession  from  the  Union  and 
the  formation  of  a  Northern  Confeder- 
acy, and  their  right  to  secede  was  not 
questioned,  nor  were  they  charged  with 
rebellion  or  treason.     In  1809,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  ordered  out  the 


State  Militia  to  prevent  the  service  of 
process  issued  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Other  instances 
of  the  assertion  of  State  sovereignty 
Averc  by  Maine  in  1831,  South  Carolina 
m  1832,  Massachusetts  from  1843  to 
1845,  and  in  fact  by  a  majority  of  all 
the  States,  for  fourteen  of  the  Northern 
utates  enacted  laws  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  of  Congress  within 
their  boundaries. 

The  first  Article  of  the  Confederation 
entered  into  by  the  several  colonies,  in 
1778,  expressly  declared  that  each  State 
retained  its  sovereignty,  freedom  and 
independence,  and  every  power,  juris- 
diction and  right  which  was  not  by  the 
States  expressly  delegated  to  the  Con- 
federacy formed. 

In  the  treaty  of  peace  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain 
in  1783  Great  Britain  mentioned  the 
thirteen  colonies  by  name  and  acknowl- 
euged  them  to  be  free  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent States. 

.  In  1781,  1783  and  1784  the  United 
States  Congress  recognized  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  several  States  by  asking 
of  them  the  right  and  power  to  levy 
duties. 

In  1787,  when  the  States  sent  dele- 
gates to  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
to  revise  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  each  State, 
with  the  exception  of  South  Carolina 
and  Massachusetts,  set  out  in  the  com- 
missions to  the  delegates  that  they 
were  issued  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
Independence  of  the  Free  Sovereign 
and  Independent  State  issuing  the  same 
without  mentioning  the  year  of  Inde- 
penaence  of  the  United  States  as  the 
date  of  issuing  the  same. 

That  convention  was  a  secession  con- 
vention pure  and  simple.  It  was  called 
for  the  express  purpose  of  seceding 
irom  the  Union  established  by  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  which  declared 
that  the  Union  should  be  perpetual.  On 
the  17th  day  of  September,  1787,  the 
convention  adopted  the  present  Consti- 
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tution  other  than  the  amendments 
thereto,  and  a  new  Union  was  formed 
and  a  new  Constitution  framed  which  is 
absolutely  silent  as  to  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Union  formed  and  this  omission  was 
intentional,  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union  then  being  formed  was  discussed 
and  considered  by  the  Convention.  If 
the  several  States  could  se^^ede  from  a 
Union  which  they  had  entered  into  and 
declared  should  be  perpetual,  as  was 
done  at  the  Philadelphia  Secession  Con- 
vention in  1787,  it  irresistibly  follows 
that  at  the  Montgomery  Secession  Con- 
vention in  18G1  the  States  of  the  South 
had  the  same  indisputable  legal  right 
to  secede  from  the  Union  whose  Con- 
stitution makes  no  reference  whatever 
as  to  its  duration,  thereby  leaving  to 
each  State  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  Union  whenever  the  State  saw  fit  to 
exercise  this  right.  The  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  was  in  itself  a  de- 
cisive declaration  by  all  the  States  that 
notwithstanding  the  confederation  en- 
tered into  by  them  in  1778,  each  State 
had  retained  its  sovereignty,  freedom 
and  independence,  and  its  right  to  w^ith- 
draw  from  the  Confederation  whenever 
it  desired  to  do  so. 

The  Constitutional  right  of  the  South 
to  secede  from  the  Union  depends  upon 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution 
framed  by  the  convention  in  1787.  If 
the  Constitution  then  adopted  establish- 
ed a  nation — a  national  government — 
the  Constitutional  right  to  secede  did 
not  exist;  otherwise  it  did  exist.  That 
the  Constitution  did  not  and  never  was 
intended  to  establish  a  national  govern- 
ment was  settled  beyond  controversy  by 
the  convention  itself.  The  A^ery  first 
resolution  that  came  up  before  the  con- 
vention was  "that  a  national  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  established"  when 
Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut  made  a 
motion  to  expunge  the  word  "national" 
and  alter  the  language  used  so  as  to  run 
"that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  consist,"  etc.,  he  then 
and  there  stating  that  this  alteration 


would  drop  the  word  "national"  and  re- 
tain the  proper  title.  This  motion  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Gorham  and  the  mo- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Convention.  The  contention  that  a  na- 
tional government  was  established  has 
no  basis  of  fact  to  rest  upon  and  is  in 
direct  and  irreconcilable  conflict  with 
the  real  fact,  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

It  has  never  been  questioned  that  if 
the  Southern  States  acceded  to  the 
Union  the}'  had  the  right  to  secede 
therefrom.  It  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned that  if  the  Constitution  was  a 
compact,  secession  was  a  Constitutional 
right.  It  has  never  been  questioned 
that  if  the  framing  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  formation  of  the  Union  was  a 
compact  between  the  States,  each  State 
had  the  right  to  withdraw  therefrom 
at  will. 

The  records  of  the  Convention  and 
the  unequivocal  declarations  of  the 
members  of  the  Convention  establish 
beyond  controversy  that  the  States  ac- 
ceded to  the  Union.  The  following 
members  of  that  Convention,  while  the 
Constitution  was  being  framed  and  the 
Union  formed,  expressly  declared  that 
the  Union  was  an  accession  of  the 
States:  George  Washington,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  James  Madison,  Wilson, 
Gerry,  Eandolph,  Innes,  King  and  Mor- 
ris. 

Eminent  contemporary  statesmen  and 
writers  asserted  that  the  States  ac- 
ceded to  the  Union,  to-wit :  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, Patrick  Henry,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  Grayson  and  a  great  many 
others. 

Everyone  must  admit  that  "the  same 
power  which  established  the  Constitu- 
tion may  justly  destroy  it."  and  the 
Constitution  having  been  established  by 
the  accession  or  consent  of  the  several 
States  each  acting  separately  and  in- 
dependently it  inevitably  follows  that 
the  States  had  the  right  to  dissolve  the 
Union  by  seceding  from  it,  whenever 
they  deemed  it  advisable  and  to  their 
interest  to  do  so. 
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Was  the  Constitution  a  compact?  arately  and  independently  and  not 
Gouverneur  Morris,  a  member  of  the  jointly,  was  drawn  up  by  the  States, 
Convention,  asserted  "that  he  was  there  each  acting  for  itself,  every  item  therein 
to  form  a  compact  for  tfie  good  of  Am-  was  voted  upon  by  each  one  of  the 
erica  and  was  ready  to  do  so  with  all  states  separately,  each  State  having  one 
the  States,  and  hoped  that  all  would  vote,  and  then  th6  entire  instrument 
enter  into  the  compact."  He  further  '"'f^s  adopted  by  the  States  acting  as 
asserted  that  the  compact  was  to  be  a  separate,  independent  and  equal  bodies, 
voluntary  one.  Mr.  Gerry,  the  repre-  There  was  no  joint  approval  of  the  Con- 
sentative  of  Massachusetts,  spoke  of  it  stitution,  but  each  State  acted  for  itself 
as  a  compact.  Mr.  Madison  of  Virginia,  alone,  "free  and  independent,  uncon- 
the  father  of  the  Constitution,  calls  it  trolled  and  uncontrollable  by  any  power 
"a  compact  among  the  States  in  their  "Pon  earth,"  thereby  showing  that  it 
highest  sovereign  capacity."  In  1830,  ^as  a  union  of  States  effected  by  the 
Daniel  Webster  in  his  speech  on  Foot's  several  acts  of  each  State  in  forming  a 
resolutions  said  it  was  a  compact.  Chief  Federal  government,  and  not  a  national 
Justice  Jay  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  government.  Provision  was  made  by  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  Christian  Convention  for  the  submission  of  the 
.vs.  State  of  Georgia,  expressly  declares  Constitution  to  be  ratified  by  each  of 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  the  several  States  acting  for  itself  in- 
states is  a  compact.  John  Quincy  dependently  of  the  action  of  any  other 
Adams,   the    sixth    Pi^csident   of    the  State. 

United  States,  said  it  was  a  compact.  Gouverneur  Morris  made  a  motion  to 
Edmund  Pendleton,  President  of  the  have  the  Constitution  ratified  by  a  gen- 
ratifying  Convention  of  Virginia  in  eral  Convention  chosen  and  authorized 
1788,  declared  it  was  a  government  by  the  people  to  consicfer,  amend  and 
founded  m  "real  compact."  Judge  establish  the  same,  which  motion  if  car- 
'I'ucker  in  his  excellent  commentaries  on  ried  would  have  had  the  effect  to  es- 
Blackstone  repeatedly  calls  the  Consti-  tablish  a  national  government,  but  his 
tution  of  the  United  Statcg  a  compact  motion  faild  to  receive  a  second  in  the 
between  the  States.     Thomas  Jefferson,  convention. 

father  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen-  Mr.  Madison  moved  that  "a  concur- 
dence,  says  the  States  entered  into  a  rence  of  a  majority  of  both  the  States 
compact  which  is  called  the  Constitu-  and  the  people  should  be  required  to 
tion  of  the  United  States.  The  Massa-  ratify  the  Constitution,"  which  motion 
chusetts  Convention  which  ratified  the  also  tended  to  the  formation  of  a  na- 
Constitution  speaks  of  it  as  an  explicit  tional  government  and  was  summarily 
and  solemn  compact.  The  Federalist,  voted  down.  The  minutes  of  that  con- 
that  great  political  periodical,  in  sub-  vention  and  the  declarations  of  the 
mitting  the  Constitution  to  the  people  members  thereof  will  sTiow  that  every 
for  ratification  sets  it  before  them  as  suggestion  of  a  national  government 
"the  compact."  From  the  viewpoint  was  promtly  and  unequivocally  repu- 
that  the  Constdtution  was  a  compact  the  diated  and  that  the  convention  rigidly 
right  of  secession  is  unquestionably  es-  adhered  to  the  determination  of  estab- 
tablished  lishing  a  Federal  and   not  a   National 

Was  the  Constitution  a  compact  be-  Government  by  referring  the  adoption 

tween  the  States?  To  ascertain  this  we  of  the  Constitution  to  "the  accession  of 

must  look  back  to  the  manner  in  which  the  several  States  each    acting    separ- 

it  was  formed  and  upon  what  founda-  ately  and  independently  for  itself  and 

tion  it  rests.     The  Constitution  was  the  bound  only  by  its  own  voluntary  act." 

creation  of  the  several  States  acting  sep.  .James  Madison,   though    personally 
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favoring  a  national  government,  in  the 
ratifying  Convention  of  Virginia  in 
1788,  in  his  articles  in  The  Federalist, 
and  in  his  letters  to  Daniel  Webster  and 
Edward  Everett  assorted  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  a  compact  to  which  the 
States  are  the  parties  as  distinct  and 
independent  sovereigns. 

Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  Federal- 
ist, "the  great  political  classic  of  Am- 
erica," referring  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  said  "It  is  to  be  the  as- 
sent and  ratification  of  the  several 
States  derived  from  the  Supreme  au- 
thority in  each  State — the  authority  of 
the  people  themselves.  The  act,  there- 
fore, establishing  the  Constitution,  will 
not  be  a  National,  but  a  Federal  act." 

No  historical  fact  is  better  estab- 
lished than  that  the  Constitution  of  1787 
was  a  compact  between  the  several 
States,  and  while  additional  authorities 
establishing  this  fact  can  be  cited  in 
great  numbers  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention,  contemporane- 
ous statesmen  and  historians,  not  one 
can  be  cited  that  will  show  that  it  is 
not  a  fact. 

The  rights  of  the  several  States  were 
not  derived  from  the  Constitution,  but 
the  rights,  powers  and  authorities  of  the 
Constitution  w^ere  derived  solely  from 
the  several  States.  The  Constitution  is 
the  creature  and  the  several  States  the 
creator  thereof  and  all  rights  not  given 
by  the  States  are  by  them  retained.  This 
IS  declared  in  the  tenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  which  says:  "The 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibit- 
ed by  it  to  the  States  are  reserved  to  the 
States  or  to  the  people."  It  can  not  be 
shown  that  any  State  ever  ceded,  relin- 
quished, surrendered  or  gave  away  the 
right  of  sovereignty.  It  can  not  be 
shown  in  the  Constitution  that  any 
State  ever  waived,  renounced,  gave 
away,  relinquished  or  surrendered  its 
right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  It 
can  not  be  shown  in  the  Constitution  of 
1787  that  any  State  ever  surrendered  or 


relinquished  its  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence to  a  greater  extent  than  it  did 
in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
case  of  ]McElvaine  vs.  Coxe  in  1805,  and 
again  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden, 
in  1824,  decided  that  each  State  was 
sovereign  and  independent  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation. 

The  universally  recognized  doctrine 
that  each  State  retained  its  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  gave  rise  to  the 
Nullification  Acts  of  the  States  and  the 
various  Conventions  held  and  in  which 
secession  Avas  advocated,  such  as  the 
Abolitionist  (Convention  held  in  Syra- 
cuse, New  York,  in  Mny,  1851,  in  which 
it  was  asserted  that  any  State  had  the 
right  to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  a 
resolution  was  adopted  declaring  that  it 
was  "a  doctrine  vital  to  liberty  and  the 
only  safeguard  of  the  several  sovereign- 
ties from  the  tj'ranny  of  a  grasping  cen- 
tralization." 

No  National  Union  ever  existed  be- 
fore the  avaricious  and  damnable  invas- 
ion and  conquest  of  the  South  in  1861-5 
by  the  burning  and  plundering  hordes 
of  the  North  aided  by  mercenarj^  hire- 
lings. 

Jefferson  Davis,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Jos- 
eph E.  Johnston  and  Albert  Sidney 
Johnson  w^ere  taught  at  the  Great  Mili- 
tary School  conducted  by  the  United 
States  at  West  Point  that  each  State 
was  free,  sovereign  and  independent 
and  had  the  Constitutional  right  to  se- 
cede at  will.  The  Standard  text  book 
on  Constitutional  law  at  West  Point 
Avas  "View  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,"  by  William  Rawle,  an 
eminent  lawj^er  of  Philadeli^liia,  to 
whom  Washington  more  than  once  ten- 
dered the  position  of  Attorney-General. 
In  this  book  he  asserts :  "It  depends  on 
the  State  itself  to  retain  or  abolish  the 
principle  of  representation  because  it 
depends  on  itself  whether  it  will  con- 
tinue a  member  of  the  Union.  To  deny 
the  right   would  be  inconsistent  with 
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the  principles  on  which  our  political 
systems  are  founded.  The  secession  of 
a  State  from  the  Union  depends  on  the 
Will  of  the  people  of  such  State." 

The  realization  by  the  United  States 
Government  ollicials  that  secession  was 
a  Constitutional  right  was  the  key  that 
unlocked  the  prison  cell  in  whicii  was 
conhned  that  immortal  man,  in  whom 
true  nobility    of     soul  and    unalloyed 
patriotism  were  personified,  the  South's 
Ureat  Chieftain  and  martyr,  Jelferson 
i>avis,  President  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy.     The     cruel,    heartless    and 
cowardly  United  States  Government  of- 
llcials  kept  him  incarcerated  m  a  dun- 
geon from  the  22nd  of  May,  1865,  to 
the  13th  of  May,  1867,  when  his  coun- 
sel foi'ced  a  hearing  by  suing  out  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  and  he  was    released 
from  imprisonment  under    a    $100,000 
bond.     Ihese    officials    committed   the 
brutal  and  unpardonable  crime  of  put- 
ting fetters  upon  his  feet  although  he 
was  conlined  in  the  strongest  and  most 
impregnable  fortress  on  the  American 
continent  witii  two  armed  guards  sta- 
tioned continuously  day  and  night  at  his 
door  and  he  was  at  the  time  in  a  weak 
and  enfeebled,  condition,  all  of  which 
rendered  his  escape  utterly  impossible. 
He  was  a  State  prisoner,  yet  they  treat- 
ed him  as  if  he  were  the  vilest  and  most 
degraded  felon.     They  dared  not  give 
him  a  trial  on  the  indictment  for  trea- 
son although  he  earnestly  sought    and 
demanded  one.     They  well  knew  that  a 
trial  would  result  in  his  honorable  ac- 
quittal and  the  judicial  establishment  of 
the  fact,  that  secession  was  ^  Constitu- 
tional right  and  that  neither  Mr.  Davis 
nor  the  South  had  violated  any  law,  but 
were  acting  strictl}'  under  their  Consti- 
tutional rights  in  withdrawing  from  the 
Union.     These  officials  well  knew  that 
the  Federal  compact  entered  into  by  the 
several  States  did  not  and  wag  never  in- 
tended to  establish  a  nation  and  destroy 
the  sovereign  power  of  each  State  and 
its  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union 
at  will,  and  rather  than  have  this  right 


judicially  determined  and  established 
they,  on  the  15th  -ay  of  February,  1869, 
dismissed  the  joint  indictment  pending 
against  Mr.  Davis  and  a  number  of 
other  Confederates  for  treason  and 
abandoned  all  future  proceedings 
against  them,  thereby  admitting  that 
tlie  trumped  up  charges  against  them 
were  without  merit,  and  without  even 
the  shadow  of  right,  justice  or  law  but 
wag  a  highhanded  assumption  of  power 
by  brute  force. 

The  uttermost  depths  of  infamy  and 
villainy  were  reached  by  the  persecutors 
of  Mr.  Davis  when  they  attempted  to 
bribe  the  incorruptible  Henry  Wirz 
with  his  life  as  the  reward  to  testify 
falsely  against  Mr.  Davis  so  that  they 
could  criminally  take  action  against 
Inni.  The  heroic  Wirz  spurned  the  of- 
fer and  in  his  execution  which  followed 
was  committed  as  diabolical  a  murder 
as  ever  blackened  the  historic  page.  All 
uunur  and  praise  to  the  grand  and  cour- 
ageous Southern  women  for  erecting  a 
moimment  to  his  memory. 

In  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  of  the  North,  East  and 
West  had  most  strenuously  advocated 
the  Constitutional  right  of  secession  and 
threatened  the  secession  of  their  re- 
spective States,  yet  in  1861,  when  the 
South  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  with- 
drew from  the  Union  they  branded  her 
withdrawal  as  rank  treason,  declared 
war  against  her,  and  invaded  her  terri- 
tory with  vast  armies  for  the  purpose 
of  subjugating  her  people.  The  seces- 
sion of  the  South  militated  against  the 
hnancial  interests  of  the  North,  East 
and  West  and  was,  therefore,  con- 
demned by  them  as  a  crime,  but  when 
I'anama  seceded  from  Columbia  and 
these  Republicans  thought  that  the  se- 
ceding would  add  to  their  coffers  there 
was  a  complete  change  of  front  and 
these  erstwhile  blatant  anti-secessionists 
again  became  rampant  advocates  of  se- 
cession and  lauded  it  as  a  right  and  a 
patriotic  virtue  to  exercise  that  right. 
The  North  and  East  were  never  influ- 
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enced  by  their  patriotism  or  love  for  the  void    14th    and    loth  amendments    to 

(Jnion,  for  they  never  possessed  either,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

but  by  their  love  for  the  Almighty  Dol-  were  without  any  autluarity  of  law  or 

lar.     Their  money  loving,  shifting  poli-  right  ruthlessly  foisted  upon  us  for  the 

cies  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  infamous  purpose  of  Africanizing  the 

moral  inculcated  in  Rabelais'  couplet, —  South  and  to  rivet  the  fetters  in  w'hich 

we  were  bound  by  war's  iron  hand  and 

"The  Devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  which  was  only  averted  by  that  grand, 

would  be;  invincible    and     invisible    army     that. 

The  Devil  was  well,  the  Devil  a  monk  rhcrnix-like,   rose   from   the  remnants 

was  he."  of  the  Confederate  armies  and  under 

,'  the  mystic  name  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
The  South,  however,  resorted  to  every  saved  the  South  from  negro  domina- 
honorable  means  of  averting  war,  and  tion  and  spoilation  and  established 
in  the  Congress  of  1860,  that  grand  and  white  control  and  supremacy,  in  spite 
noble  man,  w'hose  fame  and  patriotism  of  the  seemnigly  insuperable  obstacles 
will  endure  w'hile  time  lasts,  Jefferson  thrown  around  us  and  the  dangers 
Davis,  with  all  the  power  of  his  great  which  confronted  us. 
nature,  pleaded  for  the  Union  and  urg-  Dr.  Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe,  in  his 
ed  the  adoption  of  the  Crittenden  com-  masterly  work  "Is  Davis  a  Traitor," 
promise,  which  was  a  measure  much  and  from  wdiich  I  obtained  much  data 
more  favorable  to  the  North  than  the  and  whose  ideas  and  language  I  have 
South,  and  which  was  conoeived  in  made  liberal  use  of  in  discussing  the 
the  interest  of  peace  and  intended  to  Constitutional  right  of  secession,  so  ad- 
prevent  a  rupture  between  the  two  sec-  mirably  j)resents  the  causes  of  secession 
tions  of  the  government,  but  which  that  I  approve,  adopt  and  present  them 
did   not  receive  in   Congress   a   single  as  follows: 

Republican    vote.     In    the    Charleston  "First,  the  destruction    of    the    bal- 

Convention  the  South  and  the  Demo-  ance   of  power,   which  was  originally 

cratic   party    in    the     platform   then  established  between  the  North  and  the 

adopted  stood  for  the  Union  and  the  South;  and  w^hich  was  deemed  by  the 

Constitution,   while  Abt-aham  Lincoln  authors  of  the  Constitution  to  be  es- 

was  nominated  and  elected  on  a  plat-  sential  to  the  freedom,  safety  and  hap- 

form  avowedly  inimical  to  the  Consti-  pmess  of  those  sections  of  the  Union, 

tution  and  the   South   and   which  re-  Secondly,  the  sectional  legislation  by 

pudiated   the   United   States   Supreme  which     the    original    poverty    of    the 

Court  and  had  for  its  purpose  the  sub-  N"orth  was  exchanged  for  the  wealth  of 

jection  of  the  South  to  the  rule  of  the  the  South;  contrary  to  the  great  design 

North.     Northern  rebellion  against  the  of  the  Constitution,  which  wag  to  es- 

Constitution   and  the  undisguised   de-  tablish  the  welfare  of  all  sections  alike, 

termination  to  rob  the  South  of  her  and  not  the  welfare  of  one  section  at 

inalienable  rights  and  hold  her  a  vassal  the  expense  of  another. 

to  Northern  greed  and  despotism  caus-  Thirdly,  the  formation  of  a  faction, 

ed   the   South   to  withdraw   from  the  or  "the  party  of    the    North    pledged 

Union.  against  the  feouth;"  in  direct  and  open 

It  w^as  the  ^'orth  that  declared  and  violation  of  the  whole  spirit  and  design 

forced  w^ar  on  us  of  the  South,  for  the  of  the  new  Union ;  involving  a  failure 

North  sought  revenue  and  empire  and  of  the  great  ends  for  which  the  Re- 

on  our  part  we  simply  fought  for  de-  public  was  ordained, 

fense   and  existence.     The  result  was  Fourthly,   the  utter  subversion  and 

against  us  and  the  absolutely  null  and  contemptuous     disregard    of     all     the 
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checks  of  the  Constitution,  instituted 
and  designed  by  its  authors  for  the 
protection  of  the  minority  against  the 
majority;  and  the  lawless  reign  of  the 
Northern  Demos. 

Fifthly,  the  unjust  treatment  of  the 
slavery  question,  by  which  the  com- 
pacts of  the  Constitution  made  by  the 
Morth  in  favor  of  the  South,  were 
grossly  violated  by  her;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  she  insisted  on  the  observ- 
ance of  all  the  compacts  made  by  the 
South  in  her  own  favor. 

Sixthly,  the  sophistry  and  hypocrisy 
of  the  North,  by  which  she  attempted 
to  justify  her  injustice  and  oppression 
of  the  South. 

Seventhly,  the  horrible  abuse  and 
slander,  heaped  on  the  South,  by  the 
writers  of  the  North ;  in  consequence  of 
which  she  became  the  most  despised 
people  on  the  face  of  the  globe;  whose 
presence  her  proud  ally  felt  to  be  a  con- 
tamination and  a  disgrace. 

Eighthly,  the  contemptuous  denial 
of  the  right  of  secession;  the  false 
statements,  and  the  false  logic  by 
which  that  right  was  concealed  from 


the  people  of  the  North;  and  the 
threats  of  extermination  in  case  the 
South  should  dare  to  exercise  that 
right. 

These  are  the  principal  causes  by 
which  the  last  hope  of  freedom  for  the 
South  in  the  Dnion  was  extinguished; 
and  consequently,  she  determined  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union.  Bravely 
and  boldly  did  she  stroke  for  Liberty." 

We  are  no  cringing  sycophants,  no 
hypocritical  penitents  hovering  around 
the  altar  of  a  mock  and  sham  patriot- 
ism who 

"Crook  the  pregnant    hinges    of     the 

knee, 
\\niere  thrift  may  follow  fawning;" 

but 

"Unawed  by  power  and  unbribed   by 
gain," 

we  always  have  and  ever  will  proclaim 
our  undying  devotion  and  unwavering 
fealty  to  the  principles  for  which  we 
fought  for  four  long  and  bloody 
vears. 


^ 
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Pean  of  Wasted  Possibilities 

Samuel  Harley  Lyle,  Jr. 

Ye  have  reaped  as  ye  sowed^  and  your  sowing  was 
had, 

Of  tares  where  the  need  was  of  grain, 
And  the  hountifid  yield  that  ye  might  have  had 

Lies  weed-choked  on  Life''s  plain. 

What  good  in  the  curses  ye  call  to  the  night, 

Or  the  blasphemies  with  His  name? 
The  battle  was  on,  and  ye  threxo  down  the  f^ght; 

The  payment  is  yours,  and  the  shame! 


Captain   Jack   Crawford,  Scout,  Philosopher 

and  Poet 


CAPT.  Jack  Crawford  was  the 
youngest  man  ever  appointed 
Captain  of  Scouts  and  Chief  of 
Scouts,  and  was  the  original  boy  scout, 
and  for  thirty  years  and  more  has  in- 
structed the  boys  in  all  the  duties  and 
requirements  of  a  real  scout.  His 
power  and  influence  oA'er  boys  and  es- 
pecially the  Avild,  reckless  boys  who 
are  misunderstood,  is  marvelous. 

At  the  RahAvay,  N.  J.,  State  Reform- 
atory, live  hundred  boys  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  j^ears  of  age,  after  listening 
to  him  the  second  time,  did  what  never 
was  done  on  earth  before.  "Boys,"  said 
Superintendent  P'rank  Moore,  as  Capt. 
Jack  concluded,  "while  you  are  wiping 
the  tears  from  your  eyes,  I  Avant  to  see' 
how  many  real  heroes  there  are  among 
you.  Liquor  has  put  most  of  you  here, 
and  T  want  every  boy  hero  before  me 
to  raise  his  hand  with  me  and  swear, 
'God  helping  me,'  never  to  touch  intox- 
icants from  this  day  on  forever";  and 
practically  five  hundred  hands  went  up. 
Capt.  Jack  jumped  to  his  feet  and  said : 
"Boys.  I  want  every  mother's  son  of 
you  who  held  up  your  hands,  to  write 
me  a  letter  or  even  a  postal  card.  Tell 
me  you  mean  it,  and  will  keep  your 
pledges,  and  to  every  boy  who  writes, 
I  will  send  my  picture,  an  original 
poem  and  my  autograph.  And  to  the 
.)oy  writing  the  best  letter,  a  copy  of 
my  New"  Book  of  Poems,  Avith  an  origi- 
nal poem." 

And  in  one  week  there  came  over 
four  himdred  letters.  Capt.  Jack  read 
a  few  and  had  to  stop,  so  overcome 
was  he  with  the  heartfelt  and  soulful 
recitals  of  these  unfortunate  but  big- 
hearted  boys. 

Then  starting  south  to  fill  his  Chau- 
tauqua dates,  he  sent  the  letters  to  a 
friend  and  asked  him  to  take  them 
home  and  have  his  wife,  who  is  inter- 
ested in  this  line  of  work,  go  over  them 


and  select  the  winner  of  the  book.  Here 
is  a  portion  of  the  friend's  letter  to 
Capt.  Jack: 

"Dear  Captain  Jack  :  I  never  felt 
so  unprepared  to  do  a  task  in  my  life 
as  I  now  feel  about  writing  you  con- 
cerning these  letters.  Mrs.  Eobinson 
read  aloud  to  us  a  half  dozen  of  these 
letters,  when  I  begged  her  not  to  read 
any  more,  for  I  was  completely  over- 
come. 

"The  following  night  she  read  some 
more,  having  in  tlie  meantime  read 
them  all,  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred, and  was  so  stirred  by  the  situa- 
tion that  I  had  to  use  a  great  deal  of 
effort  to  keep  her  from  taking  them  and 
starting  for  New  York  with  a  deter- 
mination that  she  was  going  to  find 
someone  who  Avould  finance  you  in  a 
way  to  enable  you  to  spend  the  rest  of 
your  energy  in  work  of  this  kind.  We 
are  all  a  unit  in  feeling  that  if  there 
was  a  chosen  messenger  to  any  particu- 
lar class,  that  you  are  the  one  in  such 
work  as  you  did  at  Rahway,  and  cer- 
tainly there  never  was  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  a  man  whose  record  and 
personality  combined,  can  compare 
Avith  vou  in  reaching  this  class.  I  took 
the  letters  to  her  to  select  the  prize  win- 
ner, but  she  absolutely  refuses  to  con- 
sider the  letters  from  that  A'iew-point. 
She  feels,  and  we  all  feel,  that  the  fu- 
ture of  a  number  of  these  boys  has  been 
largely  placed  in  your  keeping,  and 
that  something  must  be  done  to  enable 
you  to  giA^e  these  boys  further  consid- 
eration bA^  letter  or  otherwise. 

C.  ^Y.  R." 

"Hallelujah!"  said  Capt.  Jack  to  a 
news  reporter.  "Supt.  Frank  Moore 
has  named  my  boys  The  Boy  Heroes.  I 
Avill  add  of  the  World,  and  I  shall,  as 
soon  as  I  return  to  New  York,  go  out 
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to  Rahway  and  start  the  greatest  boy  ance  story  on  all  occasions  when  I  am 

organization  ever  heard  of.     Boy  He-  talking  to  hoys,  and  if  I  can  get  four 

roes  they  will  be  in  reality,  for  they  hundred   out   of   five   hundred   boys — 

will  pledge  themselves  against  intoxi-  most  of  whom  are  looked  upon  as  crim- 


Capt.  Jack  Crawford,   "The  Poet  Scout." 


cants,  cigarettes  and  yellow  literature,  inals — to  make  such  a  pledge,  it  is  my 

and  the  boy  who  is  true  to  these  pledges  business    and    God's  business     that     I 

will  be  a  real  hero  indeed.     Some  boy  keep  on,  and  so  I  shall  as  long  as  I 

organizations  have  been  afraid  of  me  live. 

because  I  insist  on  telling  my  temper-  "I  shall  also  have  Boy  Heroes  organ- 
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ized  on  the  outside,  who  will  pledge 
themselves  to  the  same  and  more.  They 
will  be  pledged  to  take  these  boys  by 
Ihe  hand  as  they  come  out  of  the  re- 
formatory and  prisons  and  help  them 
to  keep  their  pledges,  to  secure  for  them 
employment,  and  not  be  ashamed  to  as- 
sociate with  them.  And  while  I  live 
and  have  a  say  in  this  boy  organization, 
there  will  be  no  selfish  grafter  connect- 
ed with  it,  and  absolutely  no  salaries 
outside  of  those  who  work  as  employ- 
ees. In  the  meantime,  I  want  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  sufficient  to  keep  my 
family  pot  boiling  while  I  am  helping 
the  boys,  and  everyone  who  contrib- 
utes any  sum  of  money  for  my  work 
among  the  boys,  will  be  given  an  ac- 
counting of  every  date  filled  to  his  or 
her  credit,  and  in  this  way  I  see  the 
realization  of  my  happiest  and  oldest 
dream.     For 

"I'd  rather  find  a  wayward  stray  and 

help  him  to  his  own 
Than  entertain  the  angels  at  a  picnic 

round  the  throne." 

Part  of  a  Letter  From  the  Presiding 
Elder  Louisville  District. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Mar.  1,  1911. 

Dear  Capt.  Jack:  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  volume  of  poems  with  which 
you  have  honored  me.  The  pathos  of 
some  brought  tears  to  my  eyes.  You 
have  the  true  gift  of  song  and  the  true 
'nsight  of  poetic  genius.  It  is  a  high, 
a  divine  gift,  and  you  have  used  it 
well. 

Remember  that  you  are  an  honorary 
member  of  our  Methodist  ministers' 
meeting,  and  entitled  to  all  its  privil- 
eges. May  God  keep  you  in  your  jour- 
neyings  and  bless  you  abundantly.  The 
"Sunshine  Trail"  is  ahead  of  us  if  we 
are  faithful.  Your  brother, 

Frank  M.  Thomas. 

Press  Club  of  Chicago. 
Ladies  Night. 

September  21,  1910. 
The  fact  that  Capt.  Jack  Crawford, 


"The  Poet  Scout,"  was  able  to  hold 
this  audience  spellbound  ajid  delighted 
for  more  than  two  hours,  with  his  gra- 
phic word  pictures  and  poetic  descrip- 
tions of  life  in  the  far  west,  not  only 
demonstrates  that  he  "made  good,"  but 
also,  he  so  far  exceeded  the  highest  ex- 
pectations of  the  committee,  that  there 
was  a  unanimous  demand  for  a  return 
date  in  November,  which  we  have  se- 
cured.     Wm.  F.  Nutt,  M.  D.,  Sec'y. 

Mr.  John  Wanamaker  Says: 

January  15,  1910. 
I  remember  the  introduction  that  I 
had  the  privilege  of  giving  to  you  at 
the  great  meeting  of  the  soldiers  in 
Washington  when  I  was  Postmaster 
General.  It  was  a  most  dramatic  and 
powerful  incident  when  Miss  Willard 
took  from  her  breast  the  white  ribbon 
and  pinned  it  on  the  lapel  of  your  coat. 
I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  participate 
again  on  such  an  occasion  with  you. 
I  know  that  you  will  sound  a  bugle 
note  wherever  you  go  that  will  do  the 
boys  and  growing  men  great  good  to 
give  attention  to. 

Capt.  Jack's  New  Book. 

I  am  charmed  with  your  book  of 
poems.  I  am  especially  pleased  with 
tlie  one  entitled  "Mother's  Prayers,"  as 
you  thought  I  would.  I  want  to  order 
fifty  copies  of  this  truly  delightful 
volume  for  the  enjoyment  of  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors. 

Mrs.  Eussell  Sage. 

"Captam  Jack"  as  he  is  affectionate- 
ly called,  under  the  management  of  the 
New  York  Lyceum  Bureau,  delivers 
his  lectures  in  the  Chautauqua  cir- 
cuits. 

He  doesn't  weary  his  audience  with 
platitudes,  nor  plans  for  "the  uplift." 
He  gets  right  into  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers,  with  his  straightforward  talk, 
and  his  experience  at  the  Rahway  Re- 
formatory is  not  a  single  experience — 
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but  one  lie  repeats  wherever  he  talks 
to  boys. 

His  poems  are  the  songs  of  a  man 
who  believes  in  God,  and  whose  faith 
in  his  fellowman  ic  a  relio-ion. 

In  perfect  physical  condition,  with 
a  laugh  as  fresh  as  a  boys,  a  voice  deep 
and  musical,  a  pair  of  legs  as  agile  as 
a  dancing-master  and  an  eye  as  keen 
as  an  Indian's,  the  pity  of  it  is  we 
cannot  look  for  a  race    of    American 


men  to  follow,  when  Captain  Jack  has 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

Temperance  in  all  things,  and  the 
simple  life  in  the  open  are  the  only  two 
fads  he  ha;s,  and  when  one  realizes 
that  these  two  have  given  us  a  man 
past  his  sixtieth  year,  in  a  perfect 
physical  model  of  the  typical  Ameri- 
can man  as  we  like  to  think  of  him,  we 
hope  Captain  Jack's  mission  to  win 
converts  to  his  fad  will  be  successful. 


Romanism  Ruling  and  Ruining 


J.  A.  Scarboro 

(In  "Plain  Truth") 


PLACE,  Baltimore,  Md.,  date  June 
5,  1911,  building  Fifth  Regiment 
Armory.  Scene:  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, of  the  Romish  Hierarchy,  in  red 
robes  on  the  center  of  the  stage;  right 
and  left,  President  Taft,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks,  ex-President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Chief  Justice  White,  of  the 
LT^nited  States  Supreme  Court,  ex- 
Speaker  Cannon,  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri.  All  around 
are  600  notables,  foreign  ministers  of 
State,  Governor  of  Maryland,  includ- 
ing 100  i3reachers  of  different  denomi- 
nations. 

Act.  I.  Cardinal  stands  up  while 
pages  hold  his  scarlet  robes.  The  vast 
audience  of  15,000  rise  and  cheer 
Rome's  representative.  The  600  state 
and  church  dignitaries  bowing  low  and 
reverently.  The  Cardinal  speaks  and 
every  word  is  a  glorification  of  Roman- 
ism. 

Act  IL  President  Taft,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks,  ex-President  Roose- 
velt, ex-Speaker  Cannon,  Chief  Jus- 
tice White,  and  Speaker  Clark,  of  the 
House,  deliver  eulogies  on  the  Cardi- 
nal, interspersed  with  fan  fares  from 


bands,  wild  cheering  from  the  audi- 
ence, while  the  Cardinal  sits  in  scarlet 
robes,  center  front-forward  on  the 
stage ! 

Simultaneously  throughout  the  land 
appeared  a  two  column  article  in  the 
daily  papers,  a  cut  of  the  Cardinal  and 
reports  of  the  speeches  of  eulogy.  Later 
a  few  days  appeared  another  cut  three 
columns  wide,  stage  setting,  Cardinal 
in  the  center  and  the  high  dignitaries 
before  named  arranged  around. 

And  thus  the  Executive  heads  of  the 
American  Republic  called  "The  United 
States  of  America,"  together  with  the 
representative  of  the  Political  and  Ec- 
clesiastical despotism  known  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  an  Ameri- 
can city,  on  American  soil,  obse- 
quiously bow  down  and  unitedly  lift 
up  on  the  stage  a  Romish  Cardinal,  in 
his  official  red-robes,  and  unite  to  eu- 
logize, extol,  glorify  him  and  through 
him  that  Romish  hierarchy,  that  reli- 
gio-political  power  whose  fires  of  per- 
secution drove  our  ancestry  from  the 
old  world  to  the  New  that  they  might 
find,  a  place  in  the  wilderness  to  wor- 
ship God  without  being  flayed  or 
burned  by  Rome's  orders! 
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God  of  our  Fathers! 

In.  that  medley  of  patrons  and  enlo- 
gists  of  Rome  were  the  extreme  anti- 
podes of  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
Ex-Speaker  Cannon,  the  Champion 
of  Stand-pat  hi^^h  tariff  Republicanism 
was  there  to  eulogize  Rome.  Champ 
Clark,  present  Speaker  of  the  House, 
was  there  and  joined  Cannon  and  de- 
livered his  eulogy  at  the  feet  of  Rome. 
They  tight  each  other  like  devils,  but 
when  Rome  waves  her  scarlet  wand, 
they  are  falling  in  meek  submission  at 
a  Cardinal's  feet! 

And  Roosevelt,  who  the  other  day 
was  killing  lions  in  Africa  and  snub- 
bing the  Pope  at  Rome,  was  there 
and  lay  down  at  the  Cardinal's  feet 
and  delivered  his  eulogy  along  with 
the  other  worshippers! 

And  that  is  not  all.  The  report  says : 
"More  than  100  clergymen  of  all  de- 
nominations were  present!' 

,And  so  Rome's  ropre.=entative  stands 
forth,  red-robed,  clothed  in  the  insig- 
nia of  his  office,  while  the  representa- 
tives of  our  government  and  of  our 
religious  denominations  all  gather 
about  him,  and  when  he  stands  up  and 
waves  a  crucifix  they  bow  together  to 
do  him  honor ! 

Americans,  what  does  this  mean? 

It  can  have  but  one  meaning.  This 
government,  this  Republic,  is  being  de- 
livered bod}^  and  soul  to  Romanism  by 
political  demagogues,  for  votes. 

Romanism  is  a  ])olitical  institution, 
and  the  sworn  and  eternal  enemy  of 
Republics.  It  teaches  that  all  govern- 
ments on  earth  must  go  to  the  Pope  for 
authority;  that  God  had  vested  in  him 
both  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power, 
and  he  has  a  divine  right  to  make  and 
unmake  civil  governments,  crown  and 
uncrown  kings  at  his  pleasure.  Such 
has  been  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
Romanism,  and  Rome  boasts  that  it 
never  changes.  And  so  when  Rome's 
official  representative  and  diplomat 
stands  forth  in  Baltimore,  clothed  in 
official  robes,  to   represent  ecclesiasti- 


callv  and  politicallv  the  Romish  doc- 
trine  and  claims,  and  the  high  officials 
of  this  government  accept  an  invitation 
to  meet  him  on  that  occasion,  in  that 
cJuiracter  and  officially  tender  their 
eulogies,  they  are  not  only  accepting 
and  acknowledging  Rome's  claims,  but 
they  are  doing  so  officially,  and  are  be- 
traying and  so  far  as  they  can,  deliver- 
ing over  to  Rome  that  which  our  fore- 
fathers died  in  the  fire  to  save  from 
Rome,  religious  and  political  liberty. 

No  wonder  the  Cardinal  felt  the  in- 
flation and  rushed  into  the  press  all 
over  the  land  with  cuts  of  the  stage  and 
quotations  from  the  official  eulogies. 
The  whole  matter  was  evidently  pre- 
arranged. The  object  of  the  work 
through  the  press  association  is  to  glor- 
ify Rome,  to  use  the  occasion  which 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used,  to  glorify  Rome  and  blazon  to  the 
world  the  fact  that  the  Government 
officials  of  America,  Republicans  and 
Democrats  were  bowing  down  to  Rome 
for — votes! 

And  when  100  preachers,  of  all  de- 
nominations, from  high-church  Epis- 
copalians to  Baptists,  gather  there  and 
bow  and  laud  while  a  scarlet-robed 
Cardinal  of  Romanism  is  staged  for 
honors,  tell  me.  American  Protestants 
and  Baptists,  what  have  Ave  come  to ! 

When  and  where  was  an  Episcopal, 
a  Lutheran,  a  Methodist,  a  Baptist  or  a 
preacher  or  official  of  any  other  relig- 
ious denomination  in  America  staged, 
groomed,  robed,  feted,  eulogized  and 
lionized  by  American  officialdom? 

Wliy  is  Romanism  alone  selected  for 
this  special  display  and  honor? 

Because  Rome  has  votes!  Because 
Rome  is  a  political  machine^  and 
throws  its  vote  to  that  party  which  in 
return  gives  power  and  property  to 
Rome,  that  is  why  Romanism  is  thus 
honored. 

It  has  been  an  ojoen  secret  for  forty 
years  in  this  country,  that  any  national 
party  that  opposed  Romanism  would 
be  defeated — l)y  Rome's  vote.     No  man 
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offering  for  President  of  the  United 
States  hns  dared  to  open  his  lips 
against  Rome.  Roosevelt  tried  it  when 
he  snubbed  the  Pope.  Romanism  paid 
him  when  it  buried  him  in  the  political 
campaiijn  for  governor  of  New  York. 
He  acknowledges  his  defeat  and  crawls 
at  the  Cardinals'  feet  now  like  a 
Avhipped   pnppy. 

This  worship  of  Romanism  bv  poli- 
tical parties  has  been  heretofore  largely 
secret,  but  now  it  has  become  open. 
Rome  has  whipped  political  aspirants 
one  at  a  time  and  apart,  making  them 
to  crawl  at  her  feet.  But  now  she  has 
irrown  bold  and  erected  her  altar  and 
led  forward  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  and  ecclesiastics  together, 
made  them  to  do  honor  to  her  official 
representative  by  bowing  down  to  her 
red -robed  Cardinal  and  worshipping 
together. 

Our  political  and  ecclesiastical  dem- 
agogues are  selling  and  delivering  us 
to  Rome,  long  time  privately,  now  pub- 
licly, and  Rome  herself  has  advertised 
the  fact  to  the  world. 

Will  the  people  accept  it?  Will  poli- 
tical parties  and  religious  denomina- 
tions ratify  the  devilish  bargain,  when 
thev  sell  us  to  Rome  for  her  vote? 

We  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  We  must  resist,  repudiate  the 
abominable  compact,  refuse  to  ratify, 
overthroAv  the  vile  combination  and  be 
free,  or  submit  and  be  delivered  to  the 
political  and  religious  control  of  an  in- 
stitution which  has  baptized  the  world 
in  blood  and  made  the  blackest  pages 
in  human  history ! 

We  repudiate  it  with  all  the  mind 
and  sold  we  have !  We  denounce  it  as 
a  betrayal  of  American  Principles  and 
reliffious  libertv !  We  will  vote  for  no 
American  for  any  office  who  bows 
down  at  the  feet  of  a  Romish  Cardinal 
when  he  stands  forth  in  official  robes 
as  the  representative  of  Rome  political 
and  ecclesiastical. 

Champ  Clark  claims  to  be  a  Demo- 
crat.    He  has  been  elected  Speaker  of 


the  House.  He  wants  to  be  Pre^iident. 
That  is  the  reason  he  went  to  P)nltimore 
and  joined  in  with  Taft.  Cannon, 
Roosevelt  and  Wiite  in  doing  obei- 
sance to  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

Wiere  is  the  cartoonist  now?  Let 
him  ffet  his  brush.  Here  is  a  subject 
worthv  of  his  skill.  Cannon  and  Clark 
— political  enemies,  bowing  together  at 
the  feet  of  Romanism,  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  Iving  down  together!  And 
Roosevelt !  "How  have  the  mighty 
fallen!"  We  saw  a  picture  of  him  the 
other  day,  on  an  African  velt,  gun  in 
hand,  teeth  a  glare,  eyes  defiant,  head 
tilted  back,  chest  pushed  out,  a  monster 
lion  lying  dead  at  his  feet.  That  was 
Roosevelt  in  Africa !  Now  give  us  his 
picture  in  Baltimore:  Hat  off.  g-un 
gone,  back  humned,  knee  bent,  chest 
gone,  teeth  out  of  view,  and  as  he  bows 
to  a  scarlet-robed  Cardinal  of  Rome, 
the  slobber  of  eulogs?^  runs  in  streams 
from  the  lips  once  so  defiant !  Roose- 
velt conouered  the  lion,  but  a  red-robed 
Cardinal  conquered  him ! 

Now,  who  is  the  biggest  man  in  the 
United  States?  According  to  Taft, 
Roosevelt.  Cannon  and  Clark  it  is  Car- 
dinal Gibbons,  Roman  Catholic  Diplo- 
mat of  Baltimore !  And  surelv  "His 
Eminence.  James  Cardinal  Gibbons" 
has  a  right  to  feel  inflated  and  rush 
into  the  press  with  a  stage  scene  like 
that:  when  he  has  Presidents  and  ex- 
Presidents,  Speakers  and  ex-Speakers 
and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  as  his  lackeys !  Never  kinff  yet 
sat  a  throne  who  had  a  more  distin- 
guished company  of  servants  and  eulo- 
gists! Cpesar,  Pompey,  Nero,  conquer- 
ed kings  and  kingdoms  and  marched 
kings  captive  into  the  "Eternal  City" 
in  fetters,  but  neither  of  them  ever 
had  power  to  wave  the  wand  and  the 
great  of  earth  would  flock  in,  glad  to 
do  them  homage;  all  they  got  they  had 
to  fight  for.  But  here  is  a  Romish 
prelate  in  America  who  can  prear- 
range the  program  and  bid  the  nobil- 
ity of  the  realm  come  and  do  him  hom- 
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age  and  they  come,  friends  and  foes, 
battle-scarred  veterans  covered  with 
each  others  political  gore  and  fall  down 
together  at  his  feet ! 

"WHiat  more  is  needed  to  show  Am- 
ericans where  we  stand?  "What  more 
could  tlie^y  do  to  show  ns  how  complete- 
ly they  are  sold  to  Rome?  And  men 
who  will  deliver  us  to  Rome  to  -get 
office  will  sell  American  liberties  and 
principles  to  keep  office. 

Unless  the  spirit  of  Calvin.  Luther, 
Knox  and  the  leaders  of  the  Reforma- 
tion are  dead  in  their  ecclesiastical  chil- 
dren, they  will  speak  now.  Unless  the 
Sons  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  children 
of  the  Revolution  have  forgotten  the 
blood  of  their  sires  they  will  be  heard 
from  on  this  matter.  The  crisis  and 
the  climax  have  come.  Rome  had  de- 
manded and  received  both  political  and 
ecclesiastical  homage  from  jiolitical 
and  ecclesiastical  leaders  in  America 
in  one  day,  and  had  the  brazen  audac- 
ity to  advertise  the  fact  and  glory  in 
it,  in  the  American  press. 


Germany  fought  thirty  years  to  get 
that  religious  and  political  liberty 
which  a  quartette  of  American  officials 
are  laying  at  the  Pope's  feet.  Protes- 
tantism battled  a  hundred  years  to  gain 
a  power  which  Taft.  Roosevelt.  Can- 
non and  Clark  would  cheerfully  re- 
turn to  Popery  for  an  office  from  the 
people  whom  they  betray  to  Rome ! 

Will  the  religious  press  of  this  coun- 
try remain  silent?  Will  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  pulpits.  Protes- 
tant and  Baptist,  pass  this  by  in  si- 
lence? Will  the  American  press  lay 
down  and  be  used  by  Rome  to  destroy 
the  American  constitution  and  political 
liberty? 

INIen,  speak !  Ministers  of  God, 
speak  !  Editors,  dip  your  pens  !  Let's 
have  it  out  in  the  arena  of  reason  rather 
than  in  the  arena  of  blood !  For  if  we 
fail  in  the  first  we  will  be  driven  to 
the  last.  Rome's  history  is  to  rule  or 
ruin,  and  she  is  used  to  the  smell  of 
blood,  in  fact  her  scarlet  robes  are 
tj'pical  of  her  bloodv  history ! 
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To  An  Old  Garden 


Isabel  S.  Mason 


Here  hloomed  her  cherished  garden^  long  ago. 
Here  the  Phlox  and  purple  Larkspur  loved  to  grow. 

And  the  evening  Prhwrose  smiled 

When  its  topaz  lights  beguiled 
The  night-motlis  ivith  the  magic  of  its  glow. 

Here  the  Provence  Rose  enchanted  with  its  scent. 
Y ork-and -Lancaster  in  hlnsh  and  beauty  blent. 

And  the  crimson  Boursalts  flamed, 

And  the  Eglantine  tvas  famed 
For  t>he  rare,  old,  English  sweetness  that  it  lent. 

But  now.  where  Love  once  lingered  on  his  way, 
The  Weeds  of  Time  are  rioting,  they  say. 

Only  here  and  there  a  bloom 

Left  to  blossom  through  the  gloom; 
Like  a  Star  upon  the  breast  of  Yesterday. 


Our  Huge  Debt  to  Europe:  The  Real  Cause 
of  Panics  in  the  United  States 


W.  H.  Allen 

(From  Moody's  Magazine^ 


WHEN  the  gold  standard  law  was 
enacted  in  1900  its  friends 
claimed  that  the  money  question 
was  settled.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a  po- 
litical issue,  and  there  would  be  no  fur- 
ther disturbance  to  business  on  that  ac- 
count. But  in  less  than  a  year  the  very 
same  parties  who  had  made  this  claim 
started  a  movement  for  what  they 
called  a  "safe,  sane  and  scientific  cur- 
rency system." 

The  currency,  they  said,  was  too 
rigid.  It  contracted  when  it  should  ex- 
pand, and  expanded  when  it  should 
contract.  The  crops  are  harvested  in 
the  late  summer  and  fall.  That  means 
that  we  need  more  money  in  this  period 
than  in  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
And  this  is  when  we  need  a  more  elastic 
currency.  Kedundancy  of  issue  is  fully 
as  injurious  as  scarcity.  After  the 
crops  have  been  marketed  and  paid  for, 
usually  about  November  15,  money  be- 
comes too  plentiful  and  country  bank- 
ers send  it  on  to  New  York  for  invest- 
ment in  call  loans  for  two  per  cent. 

To  remedy  this  alleged  defect  of  in- 
elasticity, it  is  proposed  to  create  a  Cen- 
tral Bank  having  power  to  increase  its 
circulation  during  this  crop  moving 
period,  and  to  contract  it  after  the 
crops  have  been  marketed. 

Although  this  theory  has  the  backing 
of  leading  members  of  the  United 
States  Monetary  Commission  and  noted 
Wall  street  financiers,  a  study  of  the 
facts  in  the  case  shows  that  it  is  utterly 
false. 

To  begin  with,  there  has  not  been  a 
time  in  any  one  of  the  past  twelve  years 
when  the  West  and  South  or  "interior," 
as  it  is  usually  called,  had  any  such  sur- 
plus of  fimds  (from  $200^000,000  to 
$400,000,000)   to  spare  for  2  per  cent. 


call  loans  in  Wall  street.  Money,  for 
long  and  short  periods,  has  commanded 
much  higher  rates  in  every  part  of  that 
section  all  the  year  round. 

Addressing  the  Pennsylvania  Bank- 
ers' Convention  in  1909,  Congressman 
Vreeland  said: 

"Under  our  present  system  we  have 
distress  nearly  every  year  during  our 
crop  moving  period.  Frequently  in  or- 
dinary years  we  see  money  on  call  go  up 
to  50,'  75  and  100  per  cent." 

The  highest  rates  for  call  money  dur- 
ing the  crop  moving  period  since  1898 
that  I  can  find  any  record  of  were  on 
September  30,  1902,  when  they  reached 
35  per  cent.,  and  vSeptember  3,  1906, 
when  they  reached  30  per  cent.  But 
rates  have  been  much  higher  in  Decem- 
ber after  the  crops  have  been  marketed 
and  paid  for.  On  December  18,  1899, 
call  money  reached  186  per  cent.;  in 
1905  the  rates  for  December  7,  26,  28 
and  29,  respectively,  were  29,  35,  125 
and  75  per  cent.  December,  1906,  the 
rates  were  25,  27,  29  and  32  per  cent, 
during  the  month. 

Interior  Loans  in  1907. 

According  to  Mr.  Vreeland  it  was 
the  refusal  of  New  York  banks  to  pay 
back  $400,000,000,  which  interior  banks 
had  loaned  them,  that  caused  the  break- 
down of  our  entire  banking  system  in 
1907.  In  his  New  York  address,  1910, 
he  says:  "In  1907  when  people  began 
to  line  up  before  the  banks,  every  in- 
stitution from  here  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
by  the  first  mail  sent  on  their  orders 
to  their  balances  in  cash.  The  banks 
of  this  city  held  about  $400,000,000  of 
the  money  of  other  banks." 

This  theory  of  the  panic  was  origi- 
nated by  A.  D.  Noyes,  financial  editof 
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of  the  Evening  Post.  But  there  are 
facts  enough  in  that  paper  to  prove 
that  it  is  false. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  never  been 
proved  that  the  $400,000,000  which 
New  York  banks  reported  as  being 
"due  other  banks"  in  1907  was  owed  to 
interior  banks. 

During  the  whole  of  the  previous 
year,  partly  on  account  of  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake,  money  was  scarce 
and  dear.  As  Secretary  Shaw  said : 
"Banks  everywhere,  West  as  well  as 
East,  found  themselves  with  surplus 
reserve  exhausted."  For  this  reason  it 
is  certain  that  if  the  West  had  any  re- 
duntant  funds  invested  in  call  loans  at 
that  time  every  dollar  of  it  would  have 
been  recalled. 

Hence  this  $400,000,000.  if  sent  at  all, 
should  have  been  sent  on  here  after  the 
crops  had  been  moved — that  is,  after 
November,  1006.  But  we  know  that 
there  was  no  such  influx  of  interior 
money  between  that  time  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  crop  moving  season  of  1007. 
Furthermore,  the  money  rates  were 
higher  in  the  interior  than  in  New 
York,  and  the  condition  of  interior 
banks  as  shown  in  their  several  reports 
to  the  Comptroller  was  much  worse 
than  that  of  New  York  banks.  And, 
therefore,  it  is  certain  that  these  institu- 
tions had  at  that  time  no  surplus  fimds 
for  2  per  cent,  call  loans  in  New 
York. 

"Referrinof  to  this  subject  the  editor  of 
Moody's  Magazine  (August,  1007) 
notes  the  fact  that  "the  money  returned 
from  the  interior  during  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  of  the  crop  moA^- 
ing  demand  has  been  remarkablv  light." 
About  the  same  time  John  J.  Mitchell, 
President  of  the  Illinois  Trust  Com- 
pany, stated  that  "the  amount  of  west- 
ern money  in  New  York  was  extremely 
small." 

In  an  article  headed  "The  West  Now 
Financing  Itself,"  in  the  September, 
1007,  number  of  Moody's  Magazine, 
Charles  M.  Harger  points  out  that  on 


account  of  the  insurance  scandals  and 
other  revelations  of  high  finance,  as 
well  as  the  more  profitable  demand  for 
capital  at  home,  western  bankers  were 
not  sending  their  money  away  as  in 
former  years. 

"It  is,"  he  says,  "one  of  the  boasts  of 
some  of  the  bankers  that  they  will  not 
send  any  money  East  for  investment. 
.  .  .  It  is  doubtful  if  a  western  bank 
that  was  known  to  be  depositing  its  sur- 
plus in  New  York  City  in  such  a  way 
that  it  could  be  used  on  Wall  street, 
would  retain  the  fidl  confidence  of  its 
customers." 

Much  to  the  same  effect  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Memphis  correspondent  of 
the  Post  of  December  31,  lOOG.  Says 
this  writer: 

"The  lack  of  funds  for  financing  en- 
terprises of  a  strictly  legitimate  nature 
has  been  a  serious  obstacle  in  a  way.  and 
has  checked  the  development  of  new  en- 
terprises. .  .  .  There  is  not  the  usual 
surplus  during  January  and  February 
which  used  to  be  sent  to  the  large  cities 
for  loaning,  the  development  in  other 
channels  tending  to  make  demands  more 
uniform.  As  an  instance  of  the  growing 
need  of  funds  with  which  to  finance  its 
commerce  and  business  is  the  demand 
for  another  sub-treasury  at  some  point 
in  the  cotton  belt." 

Such  testimony  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  that  there  was  no  redundant 
money  in  the  South  or  West  in  1007,  or 
for  years  before. 

If  New  York  really  had  $400,000,000 
of  interior  money  which  it  refused  to 
give  up  in  1007  the  interior  would  have 
certainly  demanded  repayment  the  year 
after  when  it  still  needed  funds  and 
when  New  York  banks  seemed  to  be 
abundantly  able  to  pay  back  what  they 
owed.  But  no  such  repayment  was  made. 
During  the  year  following  December  3, 
1007,  the  banks  of  the  country  increased 
cash  holdings  $183,000,000,  all  but  $47,- 
000.000  of  which  was  gained  by  New 
York  City  banks  alone.  Although  cur- 
rencv  reformers  ignored  this  movement 
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of  money  in  1908  it  is  of  itself  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  the  claim  that  the  in- 
terior had  big  loans  in  New  York  in 
1907. 

In  spite  of  this  showing,  however,  it 
is  claimed  that  our  inelastic  currency 
53'stem  is  still  sending  interior  money 
into  AVall  treet  to  furnish  ammunition 
for  the  speculative  campaigns  of  the 
bulls  and  bears.  Thus,  O.  W.  Sprague, 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics^ 
February  1,  1910,  assumes  that  a  good 
part  of  the  $1,000,000,000  then  in  New 
York  belonged  to  western  banks. 

It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  ex- 
ploiters of  this  theory  that  tliey  are  as- 
suming that  western  bankers  are  lend- 
ing more  money  to  the  very  same  par- 
ties, whose  refusal  to  pay  up,  caused 
them  such  distress  in  1907. 

The  truth  is  that  the  West  and  South 
have  had  more  need  of  every  dollar  for 
home  use  in  the  last  three  years  than 
they  had  before  the  panic.  The  Comp- 
troller's report  as  of  January  21,  1910, 
showed  that  while  the  loans  and  dis- 
counts of  New  York  banks  decreased 
$72,000,000  from  the  year  before,  out- 
side banks  reported  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  loans  of  $461,000,000.  The 
next  report,  as  of  March  29,  showed  the 
greatest  loan  expansion  in  the  entire 
history  of  this  country.  In  the  two 
months  elapsing  from  the  date  of  the 
last  preceding  call  to  March  29,  the 
banks  are  shown  to  have  increased  their 
loans  $202,000,000.  Of  this  increase 
$117,000,000  was  in  the  Middle  West 
and  Farther  West. 

The  situation  disclosed  by  those  fig- 
ures is  fully  confirmed  by  correspon- 
dence from  all  over  the  West  and  South. 
A  Chicago  writer  in  the  Post  (May  10, 
1910)  says:  "Money  is  tight  in  Chicago 
and  all  over  the  West,  and  there  are  no 
immediate  signs  of  its  getting  any 
easier."  A  Topeka,  Kar.,  dispatch  to 
the  same  paper  (July  21)  says  that 
"oankers  there  had  been  using  a  great 
deal  of  outside  money  in  the  previous 
six  months." 


"Wliile  financial  experts  were  airing 
their  views  on  our  inelastic  and  redun- 
dant currency  at  the  Bankers'  National 
Convention  at  Los  Angeles  last  October, 
interior  bankers  were  swapping  experi- 
ences on  the  outside.  These  experiences 
were  that  money  was  tight  all  over  the 
AVest  and  South.  One  banker,  quoted 
by  the  Posfs  correspondent,  stated  that 
"'people  everywhere  were  asking  for  all 
the  money  that  the  banks  would  give 
them,  even  ottering  10  per  cent,  in 
States  that  would  permit  such  rates." 

The  sum  and  substance  of  all  this  is 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  redundant 
currency  in  the  farming  section  after 
the  crops  have  been  moved.  Money  is 
tight  pretty  much  all  the  year.  The 
stringency  is  chronic,  not  periodical, 
and  it  has  been  that  way  for  years. 
Therefore,  the  assumption  that  interior 
bankers  have  hundreds  of  millions  to 
spare  for  investment  in  2  per  cent,  call 
loans  in  New  York  has  no  basis.  And 
so  this  whole  theory  of  inelasticity  falls 
to  the  ground. 

Although  it  is  thus  evident  that  inte- 
rior  bankers  have  no  big  surplus  of 
funds  to  lend  in  AA^all  street,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  there  is  a  drift  of 
money  to  New  York  from  all  parts  of 
the  country;  and  if  the  great  United 
States  Monetary  Commission  had  paid 
more  attention  to  this  drift  they  would 
get  a  much  clearer  view  of  the  cause  of 
our  financial  ills  than  they  did  in  all 
their  travels  throughout  Europe. 

The  Real  Cause  of  Financial  Strin- 
gency. 

Here  is  a  statement  from  the  Wall 
Street  JoumaVs  money  article  of  April 
25,  1908,  which  throws  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  subject: 

"Exchange  at  New  York  at  interior 
cities  is  still  strong  and  at  most  of 
them  is  at  the  point  which  calls  for 
shipments  of  currency  to  New  York.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  inquiry  for  re- 
mittances in  the  foreign  exchange  mar- 
ket comes  from  interior  cities  and  cash 
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has  to  be  sent  here  by  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exchange." 

The  remittances  to  buy  foreign  ex- 
change here  referred  to  represents 
amounts  due  abroad  for  interest,  divi- 
dends, and  profits  on  foreign  capital  in- 
vested in  this  country ;  tourists's  expen- 
ditures, and  drafts  sent  back  home  by 
aliens  temporarily  residing  in  the 
United  States. 

At  one  time  financial  experts  esti- 
mated these  debts  and  the  amounts  due 
abroad  for  foreign  freights  at  about 
$250,000,000  yearly.  As  our  favorable 
foreign  trade  balance  for  the  ten  years 
prior  to  1909  average,  $500,000,000 
yearly  this  should  have  left  us  $250,- 
000,000  to  the  good  each  year.  But  in 
an  article  in  Moody's  Magazine  (Au- 
gust, 1906),  I  disputed  this  estimate 
and  insisted  that  these  debts  were  nearer 
$750,000,000,  and  growing.  And  this 
estimate  has  since  been  more  than  con- 
firmed. In  his  address  on  National  Ex- 
travagance, at  the  Texas  Bankers'  Con- 
vention (May,  1910),  Joseph  T.  Tal- 
bert,  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
lork,  estimated  the  debts  at  $900,000,- 
000  and  no  authority  of  equal  promi- 
nence has  as  yet  disputed  this  estimate. 

The  remittances  for  that  part  of  these 
debts  which  falls  due  at  interior  cities 
find  their  way  to  the  big  New  York 
banks  with  foreign  connections  such  as 
tlie  National  City  and  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank. 

How  large  a  figure  this  drift  cuts  in 
the  movement  of  money  into  New  York 
at  certain  times  is  shown  by  the  bank 
reports.  In  the  week  ending  July  31, 
1909,  the  National  City  Bank  held  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  surplus  reserve 
($34,000,000)  to  the  credit  of  the  As- 
sociated Clearing  House  Banks.  One 
week  later  it  held  $24,000,000  of  the 
$31,000,000  of  the  surplus.  The  last 
week  of  August,  1910,  showed  that 
three  banks  held  77  per  cent,  of  the 
surplus  reserve.  These  banks  were  the 
National  City,  First  National  and  Man- 
hattan.    One  week  these  three  banks  in- 


creased cash  holding  $15,000,000,  while 
all  other  Clearing  House  banks  com- 
bined showed  a  decrease  of  $14,000,000. 

These  big  banks  do  most  of  the  for- 
eign exchange  business  and  handle  most 
of  the  gold  that  comes  in,  or  goes  out 
of  New  l^ork.  They  also  handle  most 
of  the  Government  and  railroad  securi- 
ties that  are  sold  abroad. 

When  currency  comes  to  New  York 
in  settlement  of  foreign  debts  it  calls 
for  the  shipment  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  gold  abroad.  But,  if  we  ex- 
ported all  the  gold  thus  due  abroad  it 
would  cause  panics  every  year.  So,  in 
order  to  avert  the  disaster,  the  big 
bankers  sell  an  equivalent  amount  of 
securities.  When  they  cannot  sell  se- 
curities enough,  they  borrow  on  short 
term  notes  or  finance  bills.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1905,  Jacob  H.  Schiff  stated  that 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  and  J.  P.  Morgan 
had  floated  $2,700,000,000  securities  in 
the  preceding  five  years.  He  might 
have  added  that  about  all  of  them  were 
sold  or  pledged  abroad. 

That  most  of  this  business  was  for 
the  express  purpose  of  averting  gold  in 
settlement  of  these  annual  debts,  is 
clearly  proved  by  such  statements  as 
these:  "We  have  thus  far  issued  $80,- 
000,000  finance  bills  to  avert  the  efflux 
of  gold."  (Brooklyn  Eagle,  July  2, 
1905).  "We  are  now  borrowing  abroad 
to  check  the  efflux  of  gold." — {JournaZ 
of  Commerce,  November  11,  1905).  "It 
was  only  our  big  borrowing  abroad  that 
checked  the  outflow  of  gold." — {Wall 
Street  Journal,  December,  1905).  Simi- 
lar reports  have  appeared  in  the  news- 
pajjers  every  year  since  1905. 

Through  the  reinvestment  of  the 
amounts  due  on  those  yearly  debts,  for- 
eign capitalists  have  acquired  large  in- 
terests in  our  railroads,  industrial 
plants,  mines  and  financial  institutions. 
At  the  same  time  they  have  a  pretty 
extensive  grip  on  our  money  supply. 
These  borrowings  and  the  international 
movement  of  specie  give  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  grip  at  certain  periods. 
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According  to  the  Paris  correspondent  change,  gold  would  have  gone  abroad 

of  the  Post^  (December  29,  1906)    we  in  large  quantities." — {Sun^  December 

then  owed  Europe  $000,000,000.  At  the  18).    One  year  later  the  Post  (Decem- 

same  time  Canadian  bankers  had  $82,-  ber  29,  1906)  summed  up  the  situation 

000,000  loaned  here.     As  our  imports  as  follows:     "Two  phenomena  of   this 

of  gold  that  year  netted  $100,000,000  closing  week  will  impress  the  experi- 

it  is  evident  that  foreign  bankers  must  enced  observer.     First  is  the  fact  that 

have  had  $582,000,000  here  already.     It  we  have  borrowed  abroad  more  heavily 

was  money  owed  to  them  in  settlement  than  ever  before  to  sustain  the  specula- 

of  these  yearly  debts.  There  is  no  other  tive  edifice,  and  have  done  so  at  the 

possible  way  by  which  they  could  have  highest  rates  on  record." 

got  it.  Nowhere  in  these  market  reports  do 

Most  of  this  money  is  used  Jn  Wall  wq  find  any  mention  of  the     missing 

street  and  loaned  out  on  call  to  facili-  $100,000,000  of  interior  money.       The 

tate  Stock  Exchange  speculation  and  to  foreign  banker  lent  all  the  money, 

boom  the  securities  of  the  big  bankers  PHor  to  1906  most  of  this  borrowing 

Here  we  have  a  more  satisfactory  ex-  was  to  keep  what  gold  we  had.  But  in 
planation  of  the  mystery  of  the  $400,-  the  early  part  of  that  year  the  situation 
000,000  call  loans  in  1907  than  the  changed  and  we  had  to  borrow  more 
Noyes-Vreeland  explanation.  This  gold  from  Europe.  It  was  said  that 
$400,000,000  which  New  York  banks  this  change  was  due  to  the  San  Fran- 
reported  as  being  "due  other  banks"  cisco  earthquake  and  business  expan- 
that  year,  and  which  is  supposed  to  sion,  but  as  we  tried  to  borrow  more  in 
have  been  owed  to  interior  banks,  really  1007  after  the  earthquake  gold  had  re- 
belonged  to  foreign  bankers.  It  is  turned,  and  when  business  was  declin- 
they,  who  in  recent  years,  have  fur-  ing,  it  was  evident  that  something  else 
nished   about  all  the   ammunition   for  was  the  matter. 

Wall  street's    speculative     campaigns.  A  much  more  reasonable  explanation 

Commenting  on  this  big  foreign  lend-  is  that  the  drain  of  gold  on  the  persons 

mg,  the  Sun's  financial  article  of  Oc-  of  returning    aliens  was  beginning  to 

tober,  1904,  says :  make  itself  felt.  One  portion  of  these 

"Indeed  the  chief  responsibility  for  aliens  send  their  hoards  back  home  in 
the  great  cheapness  of  money  at  this  the  form  of  drafts  and  postal  orders; 
centre  recently"  (tJiat  is,  in  Wall  street)  but  exports  of  gold  in  settlement  of  the 
"has  been  laid  by  many  competent  au-  same  can  be  averted  by  selling  securities 
thorities  at  the  door  of  foreign  bank-  or  borrowing  abroad.  But  another  por- 
ing houses.  This  indicates  that  the  tion  of  the  aliens  carry  their  hoards 
speculative  borrowing  that  is  going  on  back  home  on  their  persons  and  the  only 
is  greater  than  appears  on  the  surface."  way  to  offset  this  loss  was  to    borrow 

This  "responsibility"  kept  increasing,  gold  from  Europe.     This     underneath 

for  in  1905  we  find  in  the  market  re-  drain   goes   far  to  explain   the  disap- 

ports  these  items:  "The  only  salvation  pearance  of  the  $375,000,000  gold  that 

last  week  was  the  liberal  extension  of  is  su^Dposea  to  be  in  hand  to  hand  cir- 

foreign  credits  as  indicated  by  the  fall  culation. 

of  almost  one  cent  a  pound  sterling  in  We   borrowed   $100,000,000   gold   in 

the  foreign    exchange     rate." — {Press,  1906,  and  tried  to  borrow  more  in  1907, 

December  11).     "Had  it  not  been  for  but  met  with  a  rebuff.  J^urope,  not  only 

the  high  bids  for  call  and  time  funds  refused  to  lend  any  more,  but  she  also 

for  Wall  street's  use  which  led  to  the  insisted  on  getting  back  some  $30,000,- 

negotiations  of  sterling  financial  bills  000  which  she  had  loaned  us  the  year 

here  on  such  a  scale  as  to  depress  ex-  before.     This  was  the  last  straw.     In 
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a  way  it  mightbe  said  that  the  March  And  it  was  the  same  demand  that  led 

panic  in  1907,  came  from  fear  of  a  gold  to  the  Faith  Cure  Pool  in  1902  to  avert 

outflow,  the  August  panic  as  a  result  of  the  threatened  outflow  of  gold.    Again 

it,  and  the  October  crash  from  failure  m  1899  we  had  the  one-day  panic  of 

to  borrow  it  back  again.  i December  18,  on  account  of  actual  gold 

Currency  reformers  assert  that  Eu-  exports  for  these  debts, 

rope's  rebuff  was  due  to  distrust  of  our  If  any  doubts  remain  as  to  whether 

monetary  system.  But  this  view  was  not  it  is  currency  defects,  or  these  foreign 

indorsed  by  the  highest  financial   au-  debts  that  is  the  cause  of  our  financial 

thoritics  of  Europe.  According  to  these  ills  the  history  of  the  past  j'ear  ought 

authorities  it  was  our  huge  borrowings  to  remove  them. 

on  railroad  securities  that  caused  Eu-  We    began    the   year    by    borrowing 

rope  to  distrust  the  collateral  and  to  abroad  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  be- 

demand   a   guarantee   by   the      United  tore.     One  reason  for  this  was  that  the 

States    Government    of  repayment    in  $300,000,000  borrowed    on   three    year 

gold  before  she  would  lend  us  her  gold,  notes  in  1907  came  due  in  March.     A 

It  is  often  said  that  the  panic  would  second  reason  was  that  our  export  trade 

have  come  tlie  year  before  but  for  this  balance  fell   off   from  $036,000,000    in 

borrowing.     But  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  1908  to  $251,000,000  in  1909. 

hsid  been  staving  off'  panics  in  the  same  After  1907  financial  experts  predicted 

way  ever  since  December,  1899.  On  De-  that  we  avouJq  not  have  another  panic 

cember  30,    1905,  the    Post    said,  "the  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.     But  these 

stock  speculation  and  banking  situation  experts  now  admit  that  only  this  bor- 

Avould  repeatedly  have  broken  down  but  rowing  averted  a  worse  crash  than  that 

for  our  borrowings  from  Europe."  Four  of  1907.     Between  January  and    June 

months  later.  May  1,  1906,  the  London  the  calling  of  loans  by  foreign  bankers 

Economist  estimated  that  we  then  owed  and  the  fear  of    larger    gold    exports 

Europe  $450,000,000.     The    debt     had  caused  the  stock  market  to  break  every 

grown  since  December,   1905,  when   it  three  or  four  days, 

was  estimated  at  $100,000,000.  And  here  again  it  is  proper  to  note 

^low  if  Europe  had  demanded  cash  that  inelastic  currency  played  no  part 

settlement  of  even  one  quarter  of  this  in  the  situation,  as  the  period  was  one 

debt  at  that  time  it  certainly    would  in  which  redundant  western  money  is 

have  caused  financial  disaster.  supposed  to  be  coming  to  New  York  for 

But  inelastic  currency  or  crop     de-  investment  in  call  loans, 

mands,  played  no  jjart  in  this  situation.  Some   financial   leaders    now    admit 

The  40  per  cent.,  90  per  cent.,  and  125  that  it  was  these  foreign  debts  which 

per  cent,  money  came  late  in  December,  necessitated  the  big  borrowing  to  avert 

1905,   after   the   crops  had   been   har-  gold  exports  and  a  panic  last  spring, 

vested.     It  was  due  to  the  calling  of  But  they  forget  all  about  it  when  they 

loans  by  foreign  bankers  who  had  to  aavocate  the  xi-iurich-Vreeland  scheme 

be  prepared  for  the  European  demand  of  currency  reform, 

for  gold  in  settlement  of  these    debts.  Money  scarcity  it  is  now  evident,  is 

The  demand  for  remittances  for  inter-  not  due  to  crop  moving  demands;  it  is 

est  dues,  aliens'  drafts,  etc.,  is  always  due  to  the  diversion  of  currency  from 

Heaviest  around  the  first  of  the  year ;  all  parts  of  the  country  into  New  York 

and  unless  enough   securities  can     be  in    settlement    of    these    debts.     And 

sold  or  pledged  abroad  gold  has  to  be  panic  results  from  the  export  of  this 

exported.  currency  in  the  form  of  gold  to  Eu- 

It  was  the  demand  for  gold  on    ac-  rope, 

count  of  these  debts  that  caused  the  so-  But  the  central  bank  which  Senator 

called  Lawson  panic  of  December,  1904.  Aldrich  favors  will  not  cut  down  these 
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debts.  Therefore,  it  does  not  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  evil.  His  bank,  as  he  ex- 
plains it,  is  to  advance  the  rate  of  dis- 
count, not  to  keep  what  orold  we  have, 
but  to  attract  foreign  ffold — that  is  to 


(1)  Encourage  our  export  trade  in 
every  possible  way. 

(2)  Restore  and  raise  the  duties  on 
works  of  art  and  luxuries. 

(3)  Encourage  American   shipbuild- 


borrow  it.       Wliich  is  practically  the  ing  in  every  possible  way. 

same  as  we  have  been  doing  these  many  (4)   Tax  outgoing    ocean    passenger 

3^ears.  tickets  to  reduce  tourist  expenses. 

Now    when    a    man    comes   to    grief  (5)  Tax,  heavily,  all  property  in  the 
through  living  beyond  his  means,  his  United  States  owned  by  American  ex- 
only  salvation  is  to  cut  down  expenses  patriots  like  Waldorf  Astor, 
and  regulate  his  outgo  according  to  his  (6)   Exclude  migratory  immigrants, 
income.  As  a  nation  we  are  suffering  (7)   Prohibit    foreign    ownership  or 
from  the  same  old  fashioned  complaint,  control    of    American    mines,    mining 


We  are  living  beyond  our  means  and 
the  only  salvation  is  to  adopt  the  same 
old  fashioned  remedy.     We  must  refru- 


lands,  forest  lands  and  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

(8)  Confer  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 


late  our  outgo  according  to  our  income.  Treasury  the  fame  power  which  is  now 
We  must  cut  down  these  foreign  debts  held  by  the  Bank  of  France  to  protect 
so  that  our  income  from  merchandise     the  gold  reserve. 


exports  will  square  the  account.  Last 
(fiscal)  year  our  trade  balance  was 
under  $200,000,000;  estimating  these 
debts  at  $000,000,000  we  ran  $700,000,- 
000  behind.  That  spells  financial  ruin. 
The  proper  remedies  for  this  situation 
are: 


These  remedies  are  now  new.  They 
have  been  applied  by  other  nations  in 
different  periods.  And,  no  matter  what 
currency  doctors  may  think,  they  will  be 
approved  by  the  American  people  when 
the  true  financial  condition  of  the  coun- 
try is  more  fuUv  understood. 


4*  4*  4 

''Annie  Laurie'' 

(An  Adaptation.) 


J.  T.  Hudson 


''''Maxwettton  hraes  are  honnie''' — 

O  list  the  sweet  refrain., 
As  the  strains  of  '"'' Annie  Laurie'''' 

Come  floating  hack  again! 
Come  floating  hack  again 

From,  the  vanished  years  to  me 
Whefi  '"''for  Jyonnie  Annie  Laurie'''' 

Pd  lain  '''■me  down  to  dee.'''' 


'■''Her  hrow  was  like  the  snowdrift'''' - 

Again  my  pidses  thrill 
As  methinks  I  feel  the  throhMng 

Of  a  heart  forever  still — 
Of  a  heaH  forever  still — 

Oh^  the  sad,  sweet  m&mory 
Whs7i  '"''for  honnie  Annie  Laurie 

Pd  lain  me  down  and  deeP'' 


'"''Like  the  dew  on  the  gowan  lying — 

The  tears  fall  thick  and  fast.. 
As  on  Mem''ry''s  pinions  flying 

Again  I  view  the  post- 
Again  I  view  the  past, 

And  old  faces  heam  on  me, 
When  ^'■for  honnie  Annie  Lavrie 

Pd  lain  me  down  and  dee.'''' 


Campaigning  With  Jeb  Stuart 

Col.  G.  N.  Saussy 


Chapter  XIII. 


The   Story   of  a    Military  Trap   and 
the  Escape  of  the  Quarry 

STUART,  ^^•ith  part  of  Hampton's 
and  Fitz  Lee's  division  rested 
after  a  strenuous  day  at  Brandy. 
In  Chapter  XII  it  will  bo  recalled 
Colonel  Pierce  Youn^,  commanding 
Butler's  brigade,  had  been  left  by 
Stuart  at  James  City,  where  Stuart 
had  tackled  Kilpatrick  on  the  10th. 

Early  on  the  12th.  Youncr  was  di- 
rected to  move  to  Culpeper  Courthouse, 
there  being  no  further  need  for  his  oc- 
cupancv  of  the  position  near  James 
City.  The  movement  of  Stuart  thus 
far  was  for  the  purpose  of  curtaining 
the  movement  of  General  Lee's  infan- 
try. The  infantry  had  followed  Stuart 
throuffh  INIadison  Courthouse  and 
marched  parallel,  but  by  a  route  be- 
tween his  line  of  march  and  the  foot  of 
the  Blue  Mountains. 

So  skillfully  had  Stuart  screened  the 
marcb  of  the  infantrv  and  artillery. 
Meade,  who  had  retired  north  and  east, 
of  the  Kappahannock.  concluded 
Stuart's  manoeuvres  merelv  covered  a 
raid  or  cavalrv  demonstration. 

Leavin.o"  Colonel  Kosser  with  his 
splendid  Fifth  Virginia,  with  one  Gfun, 
to  Dicket  the  banks  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock. Stuart  proceeded  with  the  bal- 
ance of  hi<5  command  to  gain  the  front 
of  the  main  army  now  moving  upon 
"Warrenton. 

General  Meade,  therefore,  on  the  12th 
(September"),  countermarched  the  Sec- 
ond. Fifth  and  Sixth  corps  of  the  Po- 
tomac Army  with  Buford's  division  of 
horse,  and  pushed  Rosser  awav  from 
the  fords  of  the  Rappahannock  about 
midday.  Rosser  so  skillfully  handled 
his  regiment,  he  delayed  the  Federal 
advance  toward   Culpeper  Courthouse 


until  near  nightfall.  He  took  lodge- 
ment on  the  wooded  ridge  north  of 
the  town.  To  this  point  also  came 
Young  with  his  brigade  from  James 
City,  bringing  five  pieces  of  artillery 
with  him. 

Young  posted  his  artillery  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  dismounting  every 
available  man,  presented  a  formidable 
battle  line.  Rosser's  regiment  and  one 
gun  further  strengthening  the  position, 
greeted  the  Potomac  Army  with  so 
warm  a  fire,  it  declined  a  further  ad- 
vance that  night. 

One  can  readily  estimate  the  risk  as- 
sumed by  Young  and  Rosser  in  oppos- 
ing a  weak  brigade  and  one  regiment 
of  cavalry  supporting  six  guns,  to  three 
corps  d'armee  of  infantry  and  Buford's 
division  of  horse,  of  Meade's  army.  Yet 
"nothing  A'entured.  nothing  won''  is  the 
sentiment  of  an  old  maxim,  and  in  the 
bloody  game  of  war,  desperate  chances 
often  turn  the  tide  of  battle. 

Bluil  is  often  a  wonderful  factor  in 
this  desperate  business,  and  the  Con- 
federate trooper  had  become  an  adept 
in  the  dangerous  game. 

Young  had  a  full  military  band  with 
him.  This  he  moved  from  point  to 
point  along  his  line  and  caused  it  to 
play  inspiring  music  at  each  stop.  He 
and  Rosser  further  magnified  the  plan 
by  having  the  troopers  build  many 
camp-fires,  which  indicated  to  the 
enemy  a  formidable  foe  in  its  front. 

In  all  games  of  bluff  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  doubt.  Young  spent  an  anx- 
ious night,  knowing  the  morning  must 
reveal  his  actual  weakness.  The  rough 
handling  of  Buford  the  day  before  by 
Fitz  Lee  and  Stuart,  warned  him  to  be 
cautious,  therefore,  he  was  not  anxious 
for  special  service  that  niglit. 

We  shall  leave  Young  and  Rosser  to 
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hold  their  line  in  the  face  of  a  large  Stuart  opened  a  severe  fire,  which  soon 

part  of  Meade's  army,  while  we  treck  silenced  the  enemy's  pieces  and  forced 

northward  to  see  what  Jeb  Stuart  and  the  supporting  cavalry  to  seek  shelter. 

Fitz  Lee  are  doing.  The  Twelfth  Virginia  was  now  or- 

Fitz  Lee  crossed  the  Rappahannock  dered  to  charge  the  ford.    Down    the 

at   Foxville,  while    Stuart     proceeded  narrow  causeway  Lieut.  Baylor  led  the 

higher  up  to  AVarrenton  Springs,  with  head  of  column  by  fours.     In  the  face 

Gordon's  and  part  of  Funsten's  brig-  of  a  sharp  fire  from  the  rifle  pits,  he 

ades.    The  preceding  day,  the  Eleventh  reached  the  bridge  only  to  find  it  im- 

Virginia   of  Funsten's  brigade,  under  passable,  because  much  of  the  flooring 

Lieut.-Col.  Ball,  had  been  detached  as  had  been  removed. 

an  advance  force  in  this  direction.  Near  Rather  an  embarrassing  position,  but 
Jefferson,  on  the  12th,  Col.  Ball  en-  Baylor  was  equal  to  the  emergency, 
countered  the  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania  "By  fours,  right  about  wheel!  For- 
and  Tenth  New  York  Cavalry  strongly  ward!"  was  his  prompt  order,  and  his 
jDOsted  in  the  village.  His  force  Avas  column  plunged  into  the  narrow  ford, 
insufficient  to  expel  them.  On  Stuart's  and  up  the  hill  under  the  cheers  of 
arrival,  the  Seventh  Virginia  was  di-  Ewell's  infantry  rode  the  troopers,  and 
rected  upon  the  left  flank  and  the  in  a  few  moments  he  cleared  the  rifle- 
Twelfth  Virginia  upon  the  right  flank  pits  of  the  enemy, 
of  the  enemy  with  the  intention  of  cut-  Replacing  the  flooring  of  the  bridge, 
ting  off  their  retreat  to  the  river.  the  balance  of  the  cavalry  crossed  over 

Fimsten,   leading   the   Twelfth   Vir-  and  opened  the  route  for  Ewell's  infan- 

ginia,  encountered  the  Tenth  New  York  try.     Although   it  was  now  nightfall, 

and  after  a  short  but  tart  conflict,  drove  Stuart  directed  Funsten  and  Gordon  to 

it  back  to  the  river.     Meantime  Colonel  push  on  and  occupy  Warrenton.  In  the 

Ball     had     assaulted    the    Thirteenth  execution  of  this  order,  there  were  sev- 

Pennsylvania    in    the   town   and   sue-  eral  skirmishes  along  the  route,  result- 

ceeded  in  breaking  its    line     although  ing  in  the  capture  of  about  fifty    blue 

that  regiment  clung  desperately  to  its  troopers.     That  night  the  infantry  fol- 

position.  The  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania  lowed  and  on  the  13th  Lee's  army  was 

were  making  for  the  ford  when  Fun-  concentrating  around  Warrenton. 

sten,  reforming  the  Twelfth   after  its  Stuart  was  now  ordered  to  make  a 

assault    upon    the   Tenth    New    York,  reconnoissance  toward  Catletts  Station, 

promptly  charged  the  Pennsylvanians  on  the  O.  &  A.  R.  R.     At  ten  a.  m.  he 

in  flank.     The  combined  attack,  front  sent  forward  Lomax's  brigade.     Fun- 

and  flank,  residted  in  a  complete  route,  sten's  and  Gordon's  brigades  had  been 

At  Warrenton  Springs,  the  bridge  almost  continuously  engaged  for  the 
and  ford  were  commanded  by  rifle  pits  past  four  days  and  about  out  of  sup- 
on  the  neither  bank,  into  which  Gregg  plies  of  ammunition  and  rations,  there- 
had  thrown  a  considerable  force  of  dis-  fore  were  compelled  to  await  the  ar- 
mounted  troopers  and  supported  these  rival  of  the  ordnance  and  subsistance 
with  the  Second  Brigade,  mounted,  of  trains. 

his  division,  and  by  artillery  upon   the  Lomax  moved  to  Auburn,  where  he 

hills  above.  Stuart's  horse  artillery  had  learned  the  enemy  at  Warrenton  Junc- 

not  come  up  when  he  reached  the  posi-  tion  were  in   force.     Lomax,  therefore, 

tion  at  Warrenton  Springs,  so  he  ap-  awaited  at  Auburn  for  Stuart  with  the 

plied  to  General    Long,    commanding  balance   of  his  command.     Stuart   ar- 

the  artillery  of  Ewell's  corps  for  the  rived    about     4  p.  m.,  bringing     Maj. 

loan  of  some  guns.     Long  assigned  him  Beckham,  seven  guns  and  five  ordnance 

eight  pieces.  wagons. 

Judiciously      placing     these     guns,  Warrenton  Junction  is  distant  from 
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the  town  of  Warrenton  about  eight  and 
a  half  miles.  Catlett's  Station  about 
three  miles  above  the  Junction,  and 
about  nine  miles  from  Warrenton. 
Auburn  is  distant  five  miles  from  War- 
renton on  the  Catlett's  Station  road  at 
the  intersection  of  Cedar  Kun  and  also 
of  the  road  from  Freeman's  Ford  on 
the  Eappahannock  river.  The  country 
is  hilly  and  lumpy  and  the  crossing  of 
Cedar  Run  difficult  by  reason  of  the 
steeiD  descent  to  the  ford  which  is  also 
the  point  of  intersection  by  the  roads 
here  crossing. 

Lomax  was  left  to  guard  Auburn. 
Stuart,  with  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
mand, including  the  guns  and  wagons 
proceeded  toward  Catlett's. 

About  three  miles  from  Auburn  the 
road  enters  the  large  clearings  or  culti- 
vated territory  bordering  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  railroad,  and  from  this 
point  the  whole  country  between  War- 
renton Junction  and  Catlett's  is  open 
to  view. 

As  Stuart  emerged  from  the  cover 
of  the  timber,  an  exciting  scene  met  his 
view.  The  wagon  train  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  packed  upon  this 
plain;  infantry,  artillery,  and  teams 
were  hurrying  along  the  line  and  par- 
allel to  the  railroad. 

Stuart,  in  the  concealment  of  the 
woods  for  some  time,  remained  in  ob- 
servation until  satisfied  Meade's  whole 
army  was  moving  rapidly  northward. 
He  sent  Mayor  Venable,  of  his  staff, 
to  apprise  General  Lee  at  Warrenton 
and  suggest  an  early  attack  upon  the 
flank  of  the  marching  column. 

AMien  Major  Venable  arrived  in 
sight  of  Auburn,  he  found  that  hamlet 
in  possession  of  the  enemy.  B3'  a  cour- 
ier he  advised  Stuart  of  the  situation, 
and  by  a  Avide  detour  northward,  he 
rode  for  Warrenton.  The  Third  Fed- 
eral army  corps  had  been  bivoucing 
at  Freeman's  P^ord  when  Meade  march- 
ed for  Culpeper.  Meade  learned,  dur- 
ing the  night  the  Second,  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Corps  and  Buford  were  facing 


Young  and  Rosser,  that  Lee  was  Hear- 
ing Warrenton,  and  thereby  endanger- 
ing his  line  of  supply  or  retreat. 

Before  dawn,  he  therefore,  quietly 
withdrew,  and  marched  for  the  fords 
of  the  Rappahannock.  The  Third 
Corps  moved  from  Freeman's  Ford, 
taking  the  road  passing  through  Au- 
burn and  that  evening  brushed  Lomax 
from  its  path.  On  the  approach  of  this 
heavy  column  Lomax  sent  a  courier  to 
Stuart  who,  however,  failed  to  reach 
him.  Major  Venable's  messenger 
seems  to  have  advised  Stuart  of  the  sit- 
uation and  late  that  evening  he  started 
to  retrace  his  steps  to  and  through  Au- 
burn, hoping  he  might  find  an  opening 
in  the  Federal  column  by  which  he 
could  regain  General  Lee  at  Warren- 
ton. 

A  serious  crisis  now  occurred  in  the 
military  career  of  the  bronze-bearded 
cavalier.  Here  he  was,  with  parts  of 
two  small  brigades  with  seven  guns 
and  a  small  wagon  train,  entrapped 
between  two  powerful  columns  of  the 
enemy — the  Second  and  Third  Corps, 
between  him  and  Lee  and  Meade's  main 
army  behind  him. 

Maj.  ]\rcClellan  says:  "With  all  his 
fondness  for  attack.  Stuart  knew  when 
to  remain  quiet  as  well  as  when  to  act. 
In  the  quandary  of  the  situation,  he 
hesitated  not  a  moment.  Concealment 
seemed  impossible,  for  the  advance  was 
now  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  at 
Auburn,  and  an  occasional  shot  in  the 
rear  told  that  the  rear  guard  had  been 
observed  b}'  flanking  parties  of  the  col- 
umn on  the  railroad." 

He  employed  every  member  of  his 
staff  in  withdrawing  the  advance  and 
rear  guards  to  the  fields  north  of  his 
line  of  march  and  on  no  account  to 
return  the  enemy's  fire. 

Into  a  cup  formed  by  surrounding 
hills,  Stuart  withdrew  his  command; 
horsemen,  artillerj-  and  wagons  disap- 
peared in  the  dusk,  as  though  the  earth 
had  swallowed  them. 

HoAv  thankful  they  were  for  the  shel- 
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ter  and     curtain  of     those  hills;    how 
grateful  for  that  friendly  darkness! 

Another  hour  of  daylight  must  have 
Avrought  destruction  to  Stuart  and  his 
command.  Tlie  outlet  of  this  cul  du 
sac  Tvas  the  difficult  passage  of  the  Ce- 
dar Run  ford.  "The  enemy  inclosed 
us  front  and  rear.  Upon  our  right  a 
forest,  upon  our  left  a  mill  race,"  writes 
Major  McClellan.  Cautiously  Stuart 
I^laced  his  guns  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  overlooking  the  ford  of  Cedar  Run 
and  only  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
road  upon  which  the  Second  Corps  was 
marching. 

Strictest  silence  was  enjoined  upon 
the  men,  who  conscious  of  the  danger, 
were  very  quiet,  as  they  stood  to  horse 
anxiously,  like  Micawber,  "waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up."  But  ever  and 
anon  some  hungry,  weary  mule  in  the 
wagon  train  would  make  the  welkin 
ring  with  its  terrible  trumpet-bray. 
Never  was  the  voice  of  a  mule  so  dis- 
cordant and  unwelcome! 

Charles  Reed,  the  English  author, 
wrote  "Put  Young  in  His  Place."  If 
possible,  let  the  readers  of  Watson's 
Magazine  try  to  assume  this  pose.  Un- 
less one  has  passed  through  a  somewhat 
similar  experience,  he  will  attempt  the 
well-nigh  impossible,  to  do  so.  Here 
was  Stuart  with  less  than  two  thousand 
men,  cooped  up  in  a  saucer  with 
Meade's  army  environing  him  with 
scant,  very  scant,  hope  of  rescue. 

The  otherwise  jolly  and  rollicing 
Stuart  was  deeply  concerned;  and  well 
he  might  be.  He  had  many  times  led 
his  men  into  serious  difficulties  and  ex- 
tricated them,  but  hope  of  rescue  now 
was  extremely  remote.  During  these 
hours  of  anxiety  he  had  sent  six  trust- 
ed scouts  through  the  enemy's  column 
to  General  Lee,  asking  that  an  attack 
be  made  upon  the  enemy  near  Auburn, 
as  a  diversion  in  his  favor.  As  dawn 
approached  Stuart  knew  concealment 
would  be  no  longer  possible.  Several 
plans  of  escape  were  proposed  during 
that  night  of  anxious  waiting — one  of 


which  was  to  abandon  the  guns  and 
make  a  sudden  and  determined  attack 
upon  the  most  available  point  in  the 
enemy's  column  and  cut  his  way  out. 
Stuart,  however,  would  not  listen  to 
any  plan  involving  the  voluntary  aban- 
donment of  his  artillery.  His  hope  of 
relief  was  in  an  attack  by  General  Lee 
or  the  passing  of  the  enemy  on  the  road 
to  Catlett's. 

As  day  dawned,  Stuart  perceived 
that  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  had 
halted  and  stacked  arms  on  the  adja- 
cent hilltops,  and  between  his  com- 
mand and  the  ford  at  Cedar  Fun  and 
were  preparing  campfires  to  cook 
breakfast.  The  crisis  was  now  upon 
him.  Saddle-girths  were  tightened 
and  arms  prepared,  for  concealment 
was  no  longer  possible.  The  seven 
pieces  of  artillery  were  pushed  further 
on  the  crown  of  the  hill,  and  then  he 
waited.  A  few  shots  from  the  enemy's 
line  advised  that  the  serious  work 
was  about  to  begin. 

In  an  instant  the  seven  dogs  of  war 
yelped,  hurling  shell  and  canister  upon 
the  surprised  foe.  Soon  a  regiment 
essayed  to  silence  these  guns,  but  their 
fire,  with  the  supporting  dismounted 
men,  was  more  than  the  enemy  could 
endure  and  their  line  of  battle  sunk 
behind  the  crest  of  an  intervening  hill. 

Stuart's  left  was  his  weakest  and 
most  vulnerable  point.  Against  it  a 
strong  attack  was  made.  That  flank 
must  be  maintained  at  all  hazard  for 
this  was  Stuart's  main  hope  of  es- 
cape. 

Ruffin  and  his  splendid  First  North 
Carolina  Cavalry  now  essayed  a  mount- 
ed charge.  Overriding  the  Federal 
infantry  skirmish  line  he  struck  the 
strong,  close,  battle  line  of  the  enemy 
and  his  men  recoiled  from  the  shock, 
leaving  their  gallant  colonel  dead  upon 
thQ  field.  That  attack  of  the  First 
North  Carolina  checked  the  enemy,  and 
siezing  this  as  the  golden  opportunity, 
Stu?rt  withdrew  the  guns  and  wagons 
from  the  hill  crest  and  passing  rapidly 
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in  rear  of  the  enemy's  position,  ex- 
tricated his  Ayhole  command  from  its 
perilous  position. 

The  six  scouts  who  daringly  pene- 
trated the  enemy's  moving  column  and 
made  their  way  to  General  Lee  had 
given  a  full  account  of  Stuart's  peril- 
ous position.  Ewell  was  directed  to 
attack  as  Stuart  had  asked,  but  as 
Stuart's  guns  sent  some  shells  over  the 
enemy  in  close  proximity  to  Swell's 
men  their  attack  was  not  pressed. 

A  more  perilous  trap  than  that  into 
which  Stuart  had  fallen,  and  extricated 
his  command,  did  not  develop  during 
the  four  years  of  savage  battle. 

The  incident  at  Bristol's,  by  which 
Meade  had  outmarched  Lee  to  the  de- 
fenses near  Centreville,  closed  the 
campaign,  as  far  as  the  main  army 
was  concerned ;  but  Stuart  followed  the 
retreating  Federals  and  had  several  en- 
gagements with  them  on  Bull  Run.  at 
(jroveton,  Manassas  and  Frying  Pan 
Church. 

On  the  18th  Stuart,  with  Hampton's 
division  was  in  position  at  Buckland, 
opposing  Kilpatrick's  division,  and  a 
large  infantry  support,  Fitz  Lee's  divis- 
ion was  at  Auburn  and  had  orders  to 
move  to  Buckland.  Early  on  the  19th, 
the  enemy  attempted  to  ford  the  ford 
on  Broad  Run.  Stuart  readily  repulsed 
every  attempt. 

The  forenoon  was  wearing  away, 
when  Stuart  was  advised  of  Fitz  Lee's 
approach.  Fitz  suggested  Stuart  re- 
tire toward  Warrenton  and  draw  Kil- 
patrick  after  him,  and  at  the  proper 
time,  Fitz  would  interpose  and  he  and 
Stuart  catch  Kilpatrick  "fore  and  aft." 
Stuart  readily  adopted  the  plan  and 
advised  Fitz  the  sound  of  his  (Fitz's) 
guns  would  be  his  signal  to  turn  upon 
the  Federal  cavalry.  Kilpatrick,  how- 
ever, took  counsel  with  caution  and  left 
Custer's  fine  Michigan  brigade  in  posi- 
tion at  Broad  Run.  Lee  promptly  at- 
tacked.    Custer     realized     the     great 


value  of  his  position  for  Kilpatrick 
and  stubbornly  refused  to  be  driven 
away. 

Major  P.  P.  Johnston,  commanding 
Lee's  guns,  thus  describes  the  battle  be- 
tween Lee  and  Custer:  "My  battery 
was  hotly  engaged  when  Fitz  Lee  at- 
tacked Custer's  brigade  at  Buckland 
]Nrills.  The  battle  was  of  the  most  ob- 
stinate character,  Fitz  Lee  exerting 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  push  the 
enemy  and  Custer  seeming  to  have  no 
thought  of  retiring.  Suddenly  a  cloud 
of  dust  arose  on  the  road  toward  War- 
renton, and  as  suddenly  everything  in 
front  gave  way.  The  mounted  cavalry 
was  ordered  forward  and  I  saw  no 
more  of  the  enemy  although  following 
as  closely  as  my  wounded  condition 
would  admit." 

As  per  agreement,  the  first  sound 
from  Fitz  Lee's  guns,  Stuart  assumed 
the  offensive.  Hampton's  Division  was 
faced  about  and  thrown  upon  Davis' 
brigade.  Gordon's  North  Carolina 
Brigade  on  the  road  and  Young  and 
Rosser  on  either  flank.  So  sudden  and 
impetuous  was  Stuart's  attack,  Davis 
soon  gave  way.  Then  followed  the 
memorable  "Buckland  Races."  For  five 
miles  the  pursuit  continued  and  the 
enemy  driven  upon  the  lines  of  their 
First  Army  Corps.  Custer  saved  his 
guns,  but  eight  wagons  and  ambu- 
lances, including  Custer's  headquarters' 
wagon,  baggage  and  papers,  together 
with  250  prisoners,  fell  into  Stuart's 
hands.  On  the  20th,  Stuart  started  to 
retrace  his  steps,  as  the  main  army  had 
retired  to  Culpeper  Courthouse  and 
the  line  of  the  Rappahannock."  Stuart 
reported  his  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
for  this  campaign  at  408.  The  list  of 
his  missing,  though  not  reported,  was 
small.  The  federal  cavalry  report  390 
killed  and  wounded  and  Major  G.  M. 
Ryals  provost-marshal  of  the  cavalry 
corps  reported  1370  of  the  enemy  cap- 
tured in  the  same  time. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Some  Reminiscences  From  Men  on  the 

Firing  Line 

[All  the  tales  of  the  Civil  War  have  not  been  written  nor  told.  Watwon's  Mngaxlue  pro- 
poses to  publish  each  month  short  narratives  from  those  wiio  actually  took  part  in  the 
"War  of  the  '60's."  In  fighting-  their  battles  over,  the  old  Veteran  will  be  surprised  first, 
then  gratified  at  the  eager  interest  with  which  their  tales  are  read.  We  hope  our  old  Con- 
federate Veterans  will  send  in  their  recollections;  their  war-time  anecdotes,  the  history  of 
the  foraging  tours,  their  brief  romances,  and  all  the  data  which  went  to  make  up  the  lives 
of  "the  Boys  in  Gray"  in  'Gl-'eS. — The  Editor.] 


Another  Account  of  the  Capture  of 
Jefferson  Davis 

I  read  in  the  May  number  of  the  Con- 
federate Veteran,  page  224,  Casper 
Knobel's  account  of  the  pursuit  and 
capture  of  Mr.  Davis.  He  belonged  to 
the  4th  Micliigan  Cavalry,  and  lives 
now  in  Philadelphia.     He  writes: 

"...  Our  party  had  traversed  a 
short  distance  when  we  discovered-  a 
dying  campfire.  This  indicated  that 
we  must  be  close  to  the  Davis  party. 
i.jeorge  Pinke  and  I  were  picked  out  of 
fourteen  men  to  make  an  inspection  as 
quickly  and  as  quietly  as  possible.  .  . 
As  soon  as  we  made  out  the  tents  more 
clearly  we  made  a  charge.  .  .  I  dis- 
mounted and  George  Pinke  held  my 
mule.  .  .  I  tore  open  the  flap  of  the 
first  tent,  M^hich  proved  to  be  the  one 
occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  and 
family.  I  reached  in  and  took  from 
the  tent  pole  a  satchel  and  I  handed  it 
to  George  Pinke.  .  .  When  the  fight- 
ing commenced,  George  Pinke  was  de- 
tailed to  go  out,  while  I  was  left  on 
guard  with  others.  It  was  just  at  this 
time  Mrs.  Davis  came  out  of  the  tent 
and  threw  a  shawl  over  her  husband's 
shoulders,  and  out  of  this  incident 
grew  the  cruel  story  that  the  Confeder- 
ate President  tried  to  escape  in  wo- 
men's clothing.  Mr.  Davis  had  on  a 
gray  suit,  a  soft  hat,  and  the  shawl 
I  have  mentioned,  and  nothing  else.  I 
don't  think  Mrs.  Davis  had  any  idea 
of  aiding  her  husband's  escape  when 
she  threw  the  shawl  around  him.  It 
was  simply  a  thoughtful,  effort  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  raw  morning  air. 
,     ,    Here  Mrs.  Davis    addressed     me 


with  some  questions  about  what  we 
were  going  to  do  with  her  husband.  I 
told  her  I  did  not  know,  but  that  I  was 
A^ery  hungry;  so  she  went  to  her  cook, 
and  then  her  daughter  brought  me 
some  corn  cakes.  This  in  itself  was  a 
good  reward  for  a  hungry  soldier. 

"The  rcAvard  of  $100,000,  was  divided 
in  this  way :  Gen.  Wilson,  commanding 
U.   S.  Cavalry,     $3,000;     Lieut.     Col. 
Prichard,  of  the  4th  Michigan,  $3,000 
Col.  Harden,     1st     Michigan,    $3,000 
Capt.  J.  H.  Yeoman,  1st  Ohio,  $3,000 
Horseshoer  George  Pinke,  $333 ;  Casper 
Knobel,   $293.     The   remainder,   I    be- 
lieve, was  divided  among  four  hundred 
and  nineteen. 

"But  compare  Comrade  Pinke's  and 
my  rewards,  out  of  the  $100,000.  I 
hold  a  gold  medal  for  this  act.  I  also 
carry  a  shot-wounded  leg,  received 
while  on  duty." 

From  Knobel's  statement,  one  would 
infer  that  he  was  there. 

I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  pub- 
lish Knobel's  statement  as  made  in  the 
"Veteran,"  in  full.  The  slander  of  A. 
O'Donahue,  published  in  your  maga- 
zine, ought  to  be  disproven.  It  is  a 
clear  case,  to  my  mind,  that  Knobel 
has  given  the  facts  and  that  O'Dona- 
hue has  purposely  not  stated  the  facts. 

A  Veteran. 


A  Letter  From  Mrs.  Wesson  Regard- 
ing a  Misunderstanding 

My  Dear  Sir:  A  short  time  ago  I 
sent  you  "Lines  on  a  Confederate  Bill," 
which  I  clipped  from  the  Courier  Jour- 
nal years  ago  (perhaps  thirty), with  the 
explanatory  note  giving  credit  of  same 
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to  Mrs.  R.  M.  Lytle,  of  Louisville.  The 
aiithorit}'  was  not  disputed  at  the  time 
and  I  had  always  supposed  she  was  the 
writer.  You  kindly  published  same 
and  soon  afterward  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Norton,  of  Louisville,  stat- 
ing that  an  army  comrade  of  his.  Major 
S.  A.  Jonas,  wrote  the  poem  in  ques- 
tion. Captain  Shell,  of  Louisville, 
says  he  was  sitting  within  ten  feet  of 
^laj.  Jonas  when  he  wrote  it  and 
handed  it  to  him  to  read. 

Later  I  had  another  letter  from  Mr. 
Norton  enclosing  one  from  Maj.  Jonas, 
in  which  he  says,  "  'The  Lines  on  the 
Back  of  a  Confederate  Note,'  have  been 
pirated  a  dozen  times  a  year  ever  since 
their  publication  over  my  signature  in 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  Eecord, 
shortly  after  the  war,  under  the  edi- 
torial heading,  'Something  too  Good  to 
be  Lost.'  The  Louisville  lady  was 
about  the  one  hundredth  claimant, 
v^apt.  A.  B.  Shell,  Avho,  with  Capt.  D. 
Jj.  Sublett,  and  other  parolled  officers 
and  men  were  with  me  in  the  Powhatan 
hotel  in  Richmond,  shortly  after  John- 
son's surrender,  when  I  wrote  the 
lines." 

Now,  Mr.  "Watson,  as  I  was  uninten- 
tionally the  cause  of  this  controversy, 
and  Major  Jonas  has  proof  to  substan- 
tiate this  claim  of  authorship,  will  you 
please  correct  my  mistake,  in  your 
matchless  magazine?  and  greatly  ob- 
lige a  true  friend — 

Wingo,  Ky.       Mrs.  I.  A.  Wessox. 


Prison  Life 

To  begin,  I  was  captured  at  Fort 
Gregg,  one  mile  south  of  Petersburg, 
April  2d,  1865.  There  was  no  of- 
ficial report  ever  made  of  this  battle, 
because  every  soldier  in  the  fort  was 
killed,  or  wounded,  or  taken  prisoner. 
There  were  about  165  soldiers  defend- 
ing this  fort,  consisting  of  about  100 
artillery  drivers  (who  had  volunteered 
under  Gen.  Lee's  call,  for  the  winter 
only,  so  he  could  furlough  more  of  his 
men),  and  the  12th  Mississippi  Regi- 


ment of  Infantry,  numbering  only  65 
men.  This  mixed  squad  fought  Gen. 
Gibbon's  division,  numbering  about 
6,000  men,  for  four  hours.  We  drove 
back  three  charges  of  this  division, 
when,  on  the  fourth  charge,  they  jump- 
ed headlong  into  the  ditch  in  front  of 
the  fort.  The  Federals  attempted  by 
steps  to  scale  the  fort.  We  fought 
across  the  top  of  the  fort,  about  twenty 
feet,  for  two  hours. 

Then  our  little  band,  depleted  and 
exhausted,  surrendered  with  32  men, 
the  Federals  admitting  a  loss  of  500 
killed. 

I  have  a  pamphlet  written  by  Gen. 
Phil.  Sheridan,  entitled  "Brave  Deeds." 
In  that  he  classes  the  defense  of  Fort 
Gregg  as  equal  to  any  military  feat  of 
any  age. 

We  were  carried  as  prisoners  to  the 
terminus  of  Gen.  Grant's  famous  rail- 
road, from  City  Point  on  the  James 
River.  Here  we  stayed  until  sundown. 
Personally  we  felt  chagrined,  humiliat- 
ed ;  as  patriots,  we  felt  the  wrong  had 
triumphed  over-  the  right.  The  unlim- 
ited resources  of  our  enemy  were  ap- 
parent, from  the  huge  piles  of  flour, 
corn,  meat,  hay,  etc.  They  had  more 
reserved  troops  and  arms,  as  well,  con- 
trasting with  our  depleted  ranks  and 
suffering  men. 

AVe  were  treated  kindly  and  courte- 
ously. Marching  to  City  Point  we  took 
steamer  to  Point  Lookout  prison,  April 
-2rd.  The  next  day  I  walked  all  around 
the  prison  enclosure,  which  was  a  stock- 
ade, built  of  heavy  plank  about  twelve 
feet  high,  with  a  platform  about  three 
feet  from  top,  on  the  outside,  for  the 
sentinels  to  overlook  and  patrol  the 
camp.  Negro  soldiers  were  on  guard 
when  we  first  got  there.  We  found  a 
revolution  organizing,  of  course  secret- 
ly, to  take  tent  poles  as  arms,  break 
through  the  stockade  fence  and  kill 
every  negro  soldier  on  the  point,  be- 
cause a  short  while  before  we  arrived, 
some  negro  Tentinels  had  fired  into  a 
crowd     of     prisoners,     who     lingered 
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around  a  pump,  getting  water  a  few 
minutes  after  tattoo,  and  had  killed  sev- 
eral and  wounded  more.  But  the  negro 
troops  were  removed  in  a  few  days  and 
replaced  by  white  troops.  This  was 
satisfactory  to  our  boys,  and  quiet  was 
restored. 

There  were  only  three  jjumps  to  sup- 
ply water  for  the  20,000  prisoners  at 
that  time.  These  pUmps  Avere  pumped 
dry  every  day  about  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  From  that 
time  until  tattoo,  at  9  p.  m.  there  was  a 
very  scant  supply  of  water. 

I  stayed  in  this  camp  a  week  or  ten 
days.  My  old  friend,  Toombs  Cullers, 
heard  I  was  in  prison  and  looked  me 
up,  and  told  me  he  would  get  me  trans- 
ferred to  the  hospital  camp  with  him 
if  I  would  go.  Said  he  "had  been  in 
this  camp  about  six  months  before  he 
got  into  the  hospital  camp,  and  knew 
it  was  hell  compared  to  his  new  camp. 
I  agreed  to  go.  I  was  making  a  gutta- 
percha ring  when  Toombs  found  me. 
He  said  that  was  his  business  over  in 
his  camp,  too,  and  we  could  work  to- 
gether. I  got  over  in  a  few  days,  and 
what  Toombs  and  I  did  for  nearly  two 
months  would  fill  a  book.  We  ingra- 
tiated ourselves  with  Dr.  Vogal,  a  large, 
cheerful,  old  gentleman  from  New 
York,  and  chief  executive  officer  of  this 
hospital  camp,  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
our  wounded  and  sick  at  this  place  were 
humanely  treated.  Toombs  and  I  took 
dinner  once  a  week  with  Dr.  Vogel, 
and  he  always  had  a  fine  spread,  good 
whiskey  as  an  appetizer,  and  cham- 
pagne with  the  condiments.  The  old 
gentleman  was  very  fond  of  the  little 
trinkets  made  by  the  prisoners.  We 
would  make  him  anything  with  double 
care,  because  he  was  so  very  kind  to 
us. 

We  indulged  in  various  recreations. 
We  attended  two  minstrel  shows  each 
week,  gotten  up  entirely  by  our  prison 
boys.  The  Yankee  sutler  would  order 
their  uniforms,  wigs  for  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, musical  instruments  and  indeed 


everything  for  a  complete  outfit  for  a 
minstrel  troup.  They  procured  the 
use  of  a  large  cook-house  for  a  theatre, 
and  gave  two  performances  a  week,  one 
on  Tuesclaj^  night  and  one  on  Thurs- 
day night  of  each  week.  They  were 
hue.  All  the  Federal  officers  attended. 
Admission  tickets  were  75,  50  and  25 
cents.  The  officers  took  the  75  cents 
seats  and  then  the  prisoners  made  up 
full  houses  ever}^  night.  Then  we  hired 
for  one  hour,  just  before  sundown 
every  day,  a  prisoner  phrenologist, 
whom  we  paid  $1.00  per  hour  to  exam- 
ine and  read  character  by  his  science. 
These  examinatioiis  were  public  and 
free.  Our  phrenologist  was  a  good 
talker  and  furnished  a  deal  of  fun. 
Then  we  bought  a  fiddle,  made  by  a 
prisoner  out  of  a  cracker  box,  and  had 
a  stag-dance  daily  about  sundown.  We 
were  both  fiddlers. 

The  war  being  over,  the  parolment  of 
prisoners  commenced.  This  was  down 
alphabetically,  and  as  my  friend  Cul- 
lars  was  in  the  C's  and  my  name  in  the 
S's,  he  got  out  about  a  week  before  I 
did,  and  this  was  the  longest  week  of 
m}^  life,  I  believe.  My  old  companion 
gone;  thoughts  of  father,  mother,  rela- 
tives and  friends  at  home,  made  me 
restless  and  nervous.  I  broke  every 
ring  I  tried  to  make,  and  just  quit  and 
walked.  At  last  my  name  was  called, 
just  in  easy  time  for  me  to  go  down 
to  the  wharf  and  get  passage  on  an  old 
ship  that  was  to  sail  at  sunset.  I  looked 
up  my  benefactor  and  friend.  Dr. 
Yogal,  to  bid  him  adieu,  but  he  told 
me  he  would  meet  me  at  the  wharf, 
which  he  did,  and  afterwards,  by  in- 
vitation, taking  a  social  glass  of  lager 
beer  with  him.  We  bade  each  other 
good-bv.  He  was  a  splendid  gentle- 
man; wished  me  a  safe  trip  home  and 
health  and  prosperity  through  life. 
This  was  the  sixth  day  of  June,  1865. 

The  old  ship  we  boarded  had  been 
condemned  as  unfit  for  crossing  the  At- 
lantic and  was  now  plying  up  and  down 
the  Atlantic     coast  as     a    U.  S.    mail 
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steamer.  Going  aboard,  we  were 
marched  across  the  upper  deck  to  the 
hatch  door  and  ordered  down  a  ladder, 
about  fifteen  feet  perpendicular,  into 
the  hull  of  the  old  ship.  Dark,  dirty 
and  dreary.  And  in  this  old  hull  the 
ship's  steam  boiler  was  located,  about 
fifty  feet  from  the  stern  of  the  ship. 
About  150  convalescents  from  the  hos- 
pital were  passengers  in  this  old  hull. 
We  steamed  away  and  next  morning 
were  told  to  come  out  and  go  ashore, 
as  the  ship  would  not  sail  again  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m.  We  learned  we  were  at 
Fortress  Monroe.  I  went  through  the 
old  brick  wall  fort,  -with  its  two  lines 
of  guns.  There  were  quite  a  number 
of  U.  S.  soldiers  quartered  here,  under 
command  of  Gen.  Nelson  Miles.  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  Davis  was  also  a  pris- 
oner here.  I  attempted  to  get  permis- 
sion to  visit  him,  out  failed.  I  went  to 
the  low,  flat  house,  where  he  was  in- 
carcerated. Two  sentinels  were  post- 
ed on  the  outside  of  the  hall  door  and 
two  on  outside  of  inner  door  to  Mr. 
Davis'  room.  The  inside  door  was 
shut  and  I  could  see  no  more. 


We  next  steamed  to  Norfolk,  Va., 
where  all  of  our  comrades,  save  about 
25  of  us,  got  off  to  go  to  their  homes. 
Our  vessel  again  sailed  on  its  way 
South.  We  could  not  keep  time; 
everything  was  so  monotonous,  and  the 
heat  radiating  from  the  boilers  made 
our  compartment  (even  water-tight  and 
only  the  hatch  door  to  ventilate)  very 
warm,  for  we  were  ten  feet  or  more  be- 
low the  water's  surface. 

We  chafed  under  our  confinement. 
Even  live  stock  were  not  allowed  to 
be  placed  in  the  hull  of  a  ship,  for  its 
only  use  was  to  store  certain  commodi- 
ties, such  as  coal,  salt,  sugar,  etc.,  which 
would  also  serve  as  a  ballast  for  the 
ship. 

To  think,  we  were  sailing  upon  the 
ocean,  an  altogether  new  experience  to 
us,  and  not  allowed  to  even  look  upon 
this  grand  and  sublime  sight,  made  us 
think  and  use  language  not  admissible 
m  Sunday  schools. 

A.  E.  Strother. 

Lincoln  Co.,  Ga. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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TTJe  Story  of  the  South  and  West 


(Copyi-ight  by  Thos.  E.  Watson,  1911.) 


Chapter  VIL 


a 


G 


OD  moves  in  a  mysterious 
way  His  wonders  to  per- 
form." Tlie  better  your  ac- 
quaintance with  history,  the  more 
ready  and  unreserved  is  your  ac- 
ceptance of  this  homely  couplet. 

A  mother's  tears  melted  the  heart 
of  Coriolanus,  and  saved  Rome. 
Another  matron,  looking  in  terror 
from  the  roof  of  her  dwelling  saw 
Pyrrhus  slaying  her  son,  in  the 
street  below,  and  she,  with  aveng- 
ing force,  hurled  a  tile  at  the  head 
of  the  great  warrior,  striking  him 
and  killing  him — thus  changing  the 
course  of  Grecian  story.  Had 
Anne  Boleyn  been  less  pretty,  there 
might  not  have  been  any  Church 
of  England.  A  grain  of  sand 
in  the  groin  of  Cromwell,  altered 
the  fate  of  Europe.  A  leg  of 
mutton,  seasoned  with  garlic,  pros- 
trated Napoleon  with  a  fit  of 
indigestion,  wrecked  the  Dresden 
campaign  and  thus  led  to  the  tri- 
umph of  the  allied  Kings  over  Re- 
publican principles  in  France.  That 
the  great  Marlborough  was  willing 
to  act  as  waiter  at  the  table  of  the 
petty  monarch  of  Prussia,  gained 
to  the  Allies  the  formidable  troops 
without  which  Louis  XIV  might  not 
iiave  been  checked  in  his  victorious 
march   to     European   dictatorship. 


But  for  a  trivial  brawl  in  Corsica, 
which  made  Pozzo  di  Borgo  the  re- 
lentless and  implacable  foe  of  Na- 
poleon, the  Bonaparte  dynasty 
might  have  kept  their  thrones.  Be- 
cause Cassius  envied  and  hated 
Caesar,  the  imbecile  usurer,  Brutus, 
was  persuaded  that  he  must  save  his 
country  by  the  cowardly  assassina- 
tion of  his  own  benefactor  and  his 
country's  greatest  statesman.  And 
so  I  could  go  on  with  tiresome  cita- 
tion, illustrating  how  the  events  of 
the  world's  life  hinge  upon  seeming 
trifles — the  stumble  of  a  horse,  the 
barking  of  a  dog,  the  cackle  of 
geese,  the  misunderstanding  of  an 
order,  the  mistake  of  a  uniform,  the 
downfall  of  rain,  the  early  coming 
of  snow,  and  the  indispensable 
Somebody,  who  at  the  critical,  fate- 
ful moment  is  sick,  or  asleep,  or 
drunk. 

Are  there  any  dramatic  episodes 
of  this  kind  in  the  story  of  the  South 
and  West?  Why,  it  teems  with 
them.  Like  the  pearls  and  the  prec- 
ious metals  which  the  Aborigines 
possessed  in  abundance,  without 
knowing  their  value,  the  most  thrill- 
ingly  interesting  incidents  of  our 
national  life  have  been  passed  over 
so  negligently,  so  coldly,  that  almost 
everv  American  would  rather  clean 
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a  sewer  than  to  really  read  a  history 
of  America.  Most  men  would 
gladly  serve  a  term  on  the  chain- 
gang,  rather  than  read  Bancroft, 
Hildreth,  Schouler,  etc.  And  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  style  in 
which  most  of  the  histories  have 
been  written. 

tP  "ff  "fp  tP 

The  indispensable  Man  in  the 
successful  planting  of  Protestant- 
ism in  this  country  was  Captain 
John  Smith ;  and  all  of  his  labor, 
heroism  and  genius  would  have 
been  expended  in  vain,  had  it  not 
been  that  Pocahontas  was  one  of 
the  bravest,  tenderest,  truest, 
hearts  that  ever  beat  in  a  human 
breast.  In  the  careers  of  those 
two,  is  as  dramatic  a  romance  as 
ever  was  told — and  it  never  has 
been,  and  never  can  be,  properly 
told.  We  feel  that  justice  has  been 
done  to  the  memory  of  John  Hamp- 
den, to  that  of  Du  Guesclin,  to  that 
of  Sir  William  Wallace,  to  that  of 
Robert  Emmett,  to  that  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh;  but  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  it  is  perhaps  beyond  hu- 
man power  to  fitly  class  the  charac- 
ters and  the  deeds  of  the  gallant 
Englishman,  John  Smith,  and  his 
maiden  friend,  Pocahontas. 

First  of  all,  is  the  difficulty  of  re- 
creating the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
the  standards  of  that  age,  and  the 
manners  and  aims  of  people  of  that 
age.  Let  us  try  to  picture  the  stage, 
and  some  of  the  leading  actors  that 
appear  on  it: 

There  is  Philip  II,  the  mightiest 
monarch  of  his  time,  who  is  ex- 
hausting the  resources  of  his  vast 
empire  in  the  effort  to  make  Roman 
Catholicism  the  sole  religion  of 
mankind.  He  lives  a  hermit — never 


mingling  with  his  people,  never 
showing  a  plume  in  the  rush  of  ar- 
mies, doing  nothing  to  add  to  the 
joy  of  the  world,  doing  much — hor- 
ribly much — to  increase  its  woe.  He 
is  the  huge,  invisible  octopus  of  his 
century,  his  tentacles  thrown,  now 
at  Holland,  now  at  France,  now  at 
England,  now  at  America.  A  hide- 
ous monster,  he  seems  to  me;  and  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  his  blood  was 
red  and  warm.  He  squats  there  in 
his  gloomy,  enormous,  convent-pal- 
ace, with  never  a  laugh  in  his  eye  or 
on  his  lip — save  on  the  day  when 
they  brought  him  the  tidings  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  on  St. 
Bartholomew's.  With  fire  and 
sword,  he  has  extinguished  *' her- 
esy" in  Spain;  that  is,  he  has  burnt, 
or  tortured  into  apostasy  every 
Spanish  Protestant.  No  spectacle 
is  more  gratifying  to  his  royal  eyes 
than  that  of  one  of  his  subjects,  dy- 
ing amid  the  flames — dying  because 
he  differs  from  his  King  on  a  mat- 
ter of  religion. 

With  herculean  persistence  and 
power  he  has  sought  to  crush  Pro- 
tastantism  in  the  Netherlands;  do- 
ing so  with  a  ruthless  barbarity  that 
still  causes  the  reader  to  turn  sick 
with  shame  and  horror.  He  con- 
nived at  the  murder  of  Coligny; 
sent  butchers  to  exterminate  the 
Huguenot  colony  in  Florida;  paid 
the  assassin  of  William  the  Silent; 
and  eagerly  waits  to  pay  for  the 
murder  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  if  it  can 
be  done. 

Not  long  ago,  the  inhuman  bigot 
and  destroyer,  despatched  his  "In- 
vincible Armada,"  against  Protest- 
ant England,  and  on  board — antici- 
pating a  joyful  period  of  burning 
and  torturing — were  ninety  exe- 
cutioners,    equipped     with      their 
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frightful  apparatus,  to  set  up  the 
Inquisition  in  the  British  Isles. 
The  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  the  King  and  the  Pope ;  and 
of  all  that  proud  armament,  only  a 
worthless  remnant  ever  saw  Spain 
again. 

Keenly  watchful  for  his  "relig- 
ion," everywhere,  Philip  is  most 
resolute  to  keep,  in  the  Americas, 
what  Pope  Alexander  VI  had  given ; 
and  he  means  to  do  his  utmost  to 
keep  Protestants  from  colonizing 
any  of  the  immense  territory  in- 
cluded in  the  papal  grant.  (Do  not 
lose  sight  of  this  all-important 
fact.) 

Continental  Europe — Spain  ex- 
cepted— do  not  at  present  concern 
us:  We  pass  to  England,  which  at 
that  time  had  about  5,000,000  popu- 
lation. But  among  these  were 
giants.  Henry  VIII  had  given  his 
country  an  organized  navy,  sup- 
ported out  of  the  nation's  taxes.  His 
daughter,  Queen  Bess,  had  been 
compelled  by  events  to  maintain  and 
augment  it.  During  her  long  reign, 
there  sprang  up  a  number  of  sea- 
kings,  whose  daring  amazed  the 
world  and  whose  achievements 
revolutionized  world-wide  condi- 
tions. For  the  first  time  her  flag 
went  round  the  world,  and  it  was 
graciously  fitting  that  the  Queen 
should  come  on  board  the  vessel, 
that  had  come  home  from  that  mem- 
orable cruise,  and  should  there,  on 
his  own  quarter-deck,  bestow 
knighthood  on  Francis  Drake. 

After  the  atrocious  perfidy  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Florida,  the  few  Pro- 
testants who  escaped  took  refuge  in 
England,  and  the  story  they  told 
fired  the  souls  of  the  Protestants. 
Later,  came  the  Spanish  attempt  to 
repeat  on  the  English,  in  South  Am- 


erica, the  perfidy  and  the  atrocity 
to  which  the  French  had  fallen  vic- 
tims in  Florida.  Hawkins  and 
Drake  fought  their  way  out  of 
the  trap  at  San  Juan  de  Ulloa;  but 
when  they  got  back  to  England 
and  related  their  own  experience 
with  faithless,  murderous  Catholics, 
the  war-dogs  were  let  loose.  One 
crashing  blow  after  another  fell  on 
Spanish  commerce.  Her  fleets 
were  sunk  or  burnt,  in  her  own  har- 
bors. At  Cadiz,  at  Corunna,  Drake 
dealt  the  Spanish  King  staggering 
defeats,  seizing  his  treasures,  sink- 
ing his  ships.  Finally,  at  the  terri- 
ble battle  off  Cadiz  Spain's  navy 
was  annihilated. 

"Come  and  take  a  boat-ride  with 
me  on  the  Lake,"  said  King  Philip 
to  a  lady  of  the  court. 

"No,     indeed,"     she     answered, 
"Drake  might  capture  us." 
*       *       *       * 

Among  all  the  gallant  figures  of 
that  stirring  age,  none  has  grown 
on   me — as  I    studied    them — ^more 
steadily  than  that  of  Captain  John 
Smith.     As  true  a  knight-errant  as 
ever    released   imprisoned    damsel 
from  feudal   tower,  was    this    red- 
headed, blue-eyed,  bewhiskered,  ad- 
venturous   and    indomitable    man. 
When  almost  every  other  soldier, 
navigator  and  colonizer  was  fever- 
ishly seeking  gold,  Smith  was  seek- 
ing to  know  the  world,  serve  human- 
ity and  found  a  law-abiding,  self- 
sustaining  state.     Before  coming  to 
America,  he  had  travelled  for  years 
on    the    European    continent;    had 
fought      with     Prince     Sigismund 
against  the  Turks ;  and  had  become 
famous  as  a  soldier.     That  he  was 
the  bravest,  most  venturesome  and 
most  to  be  dreaded  of  any  man  in 
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Sigismimd's  army,  was  proved  by 
his  single  combats  with  the  three 
champions  of  the  Turks — each  of 
whom  he  successively  slew  in  fair 
light. 

Afterwards  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  and  was  made  to  en- 
dure the  rigors  of  slavery.  Killing 
his  master,  he  escaped  into  Eussia 
— in  his  master's  clothes,  and  on  his 
master's  horse. 

Then  he  made  his  way  back  to 
London,  where  one  Bartholomew 
Gosnold  was  trying  to  arouse  inter- 
est in  America.  The  proposition  to 
colonize  the  New  World  appealed 
both  to  Smith's  roving  disposition 
and  to  his  imagination.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  expected  to  find 
riches.  That  is  the  most  refresh- 
ing peculiarity  to  be  found  in  John 

Smith. 

*       *       *       * 

While  the  hero  of  the  story  was 
a  slave  in  Paynim  lands,  almost  des- 
perate under  hardships,  what  an 
improbability  it  would  have  seemed 
had  some  strange  weird  Gypsy  wo- 
man taken  his  hand,  studied  the 
palm,  and  then  looking,  rapt,  into 
vacancy  prophesied: 

''I  see  a  far  countrv,  where  the 
imbroken  forest  comes  to  the  lake, 
the  river  and  the  ocean.  The  coast 
is  wild;  the  rivers  deep,  long  and 
wide;  the  bays  and  the  lakes  num- 
berless, beautiful — brilliant  with  the 
blaze  of  flowers,  musical  with  the 
hum  of  bees  and  the  song  of  birds. 


*'Amid  the  forests  lives  a  strange 
race  of  men,  with  strange  customs 
and  a  strange  tongue.  Other  races 
have  preceded  them,  and  of  these 
they  know  nothing;  nor  do  they 
know  the  origin  of  their  own. 

"Among  these  people  j^ou  will 
go ;  and  it  is  you  who  will  plant  Pro- 
testant civilization  in  the  New 
World.  It  is  you  who  will  win  the 
respect,  the  obedience,  and  the  aid 
of  these  strange  red  men.  And  the 
daughter  of  their  Emperor  will  be- 
come your  friend.  She  will  spring 
to  your  relief  when  a  captive,  will 
clasp  you  in  her  little  arms,  will  lay 
her  head  upon  your  own,  shielding 
it  from  the  murderous  club.  She  will 
remain  steadfast,  will  feed  your 
people  when  they  are  perishing; 
will  warn  them  in  times  of  danger. 

''In  your  supreme  peril,  again, 
when  you  are  almost  alone  in  her 
father's  countrv  and  he  determined 
on  your  death,  it  is  she  who  again 
saves  you.  She  will  steal  away 
from  the  wigwam;  she  will  speed 
alone,  at  night  and  through  the 
woods  to  where  you  are.  It  is  her 
little  feet  that  you  will  hear,  come 
pattering  over  the  dank  leaves;  it 
is  her  tender,  trembling  voice  that 
will  give  you  warning  of  the  in- 
tended attack — and  then  she  flies 
back  to  her  tent,  having  done  what 
Fate  meant  her  to  do.  She  has 
saved  you;  and  in  doing  so,  saved 
the  colony." 

Wildly  improbable,  but  strictly 
true. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy:  The  Dead= 

liest  Menace  to  Our  Liberties  and 

Our  Civilization 

(Copyright  by  Thomas  E.  Watson,  1911) 

[For  the  individual  Roman  Catholic,  who  finds  happiness  in  his  faith,  I  have  no  word  of  unkindness.  Some  of  my 
best  friends  are  devout  believers  in  their  "  Holy  Father."  If  anything  contained  in  the  series  of  chapters  dealing 
with  the  hierarchy  causes  them  pain,  and  alienates  their  good  will,  I  will  deplore  it. 

The  Roman  Catholic  ORGANIZATION  is  the  object  of  my  profoundest  detestation— NOT  the  belief  of  THE 
INDIVIDUAL.] 

Chaptee  XII. 

IF  you  will  ast  a  Protestant  mis-  couraged  or  forbidden    their    use. 

sionary    who    has    labored    in  Again      and     again    priests    have 

Catholic  countries,  he  will  tell  burned  the  Bibles    sold   by  colpor- 

you  that  the  priests  do  not  encour-  teurs,  or  missionaries,    even    when 

age  the  people  to    read  the    Bible,  they  were  Roman  Catholic  versions. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Book  is  kept  Again    and   again    they  have    de- 

from     them,    as     far    as    possible,  nounced  the  missionaries  for  circu- 

The  Protestant  Magazine   in   its  lating    the     Scriptures,    and    have 

issue  for  the  second  quarter,  1911,  driven  them  out  of  villages  where 

has  this:  they  were  so    employed,  and   have 

''Among  the  representative  Pro-  even   secured  their    arrest.     It    is 

testants    who   have    visited   South  safe  to  say  that  not  one  person  out 

America  and  have  observed  condi-  of  one  hundred  in  South  America 

tions  for  themselves,  is  Dr.  Robert  would  ever  have  seen  a  Bible  but 

E.  Speer,  the  efficient  secretary  of  for     the      Protestant      missionary 

the     Presbyterian    Board    of    Mis-  movement.    The  priests  themselves 

sions,  whose  views  upon  this  sub-  are  ignorant  of  it.     A  few   eccle- 

ject,  as  set  forth  both  upon  the  plat-  siastics,like  the  one  Roman  Catholic 

form  and  in  the  public  press,  have  cardinal  in  South  America,  who  was 

attracted  much  attention.      He  put  formerly  an  archbishop  in  Brazil, 

the  case  so  forcibly,  in  an  article  in  have  written  approvingly  of  the  cir- 

the     Missionary     Review     of     the  culation  of  the  Bible  in  Portuguese ; 

World,  for  March,    1911,    that    we  but  nothing  has  been  done  by  the 

deem  it  for  the  profit  of  our  readers  Church  to  promote  the  circulation 

to  reprint  that  portion  of  the  arti-  in  Spanish,  which  is  the  language  of 

cle  which  summarizes  his  conclus-  two  thirds  of  South  America.     The 

ions.     We  therefore  quote  the  fol-  archbishop  of  Bogota  requires  all 

lowing:  who  have  Bibles  in  their  possession 

"  'Protestant  missions  are  justi-  to  deliver  them  up  to  their  priests, 

fied  in  South  America  in  order  to  Only  a  few  months  ago,  the  priest  in 

give  the  Bible  to  the  people.  There  the  church  on  the    main  plaza    in 

are  Roman  Catholic  translations  of  Chilian,  Chile,  where  the  great  mar- 

the  Bible,  both  in  Spanish  and  in  kets  are    held,  boasted    openly     in 

Portugue,se,  but  the  Church  has  dis-  church    of    having    burned    seven 
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Bibles.  The  circulation  of  the  Bible 
in  Sonth  America  is  still  dependent 
upon  the  Bible  societies  and  the 
Protestant  missionaries.  If  it  were 
not  for  them,  the  people  of  South 
America  would  today  be  without  the 
Bible.  Is  it  wrong  to  give  it  to 
them?  Must  we  justify  a  move- 
ment without  which  fortv  million 
people  would  be  ignorant  of  the 
Bible? 

^'  'Protestant  missions  are  justi- 
fied and  demanded  in  South  Am- 
erica by  the  character  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood.  I  fought  as 
long  as  possible  against  accepting 
the  opinion  universally  held 
throughout  South  America  regard- 
ing the  priests.  Ever  since  read- 
ing, as  a  boy,  the  'Life  of  Charles 
Kingsley, '  the  celibacy  of  the  priest- 
hood had  seemed  to  me  a  monstrous 
and  wicked  theory,  but  I  had  be- 
lieved that  the  men  who  took  that 
vow  were  true  to  it,  and  that,  while 
the  Church  lost  by  it  irreparably 
and  infinitely  more  than  she  gained, 
she  did  gain,  nevertheless,  a  pure 
and  devoted  even  if  a  narrow  and 
impoverished  service.  But  the 
deadly  evidence  spread  out  all  over 
South  America,  confronting  one  in 
every  district  to  which  he  goes;  evi- 
dence legally  convincing,  morally 
sickening,  proves  to  him  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  in  other  lands, 
in  South  America  the  stream  of  the 
Church  is  polluted  at  its  fountains. 

"  'Protestant  missions  in  South 
America  are  justified  because  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  not 
given  the  people  Christianity. 
There  are  surely  some  who  find 
peace  and  comfort,  and  some  who 
see  Christ  through  all  that  hides 
Him  and  misrepresents  Him,  but 
the  testimony  of  the  most  temperate 


and  open-minded  of  the  men  and 
women  who  were  once  themselves 
earnest  Roman  Catholics  is  that 
there  are  few  whom  they  know  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  who 
know  the  facts  of  Christ's  life,  and 
fewer  still  who  know  Christ.  The 
crucifixes,  of  which  South  America 
is  full,  inadequately  represent  the 
gospel.  They  show  a  dead  man, 
not  a  living  Saviour.  We  did  not 
see  in  all  the  churches  we  visited  a 
single  s^Tnbol  or  suggest\on  of  the 
resurrection  or  the  ascension.  There 
were  hundreds  of  paintings  of 
saints  and  of  the  H«ly  Family  and 
of  Mary,  but  not  one  of  the  supreme 
event  in  Christianity.  And  even  the 
dead  Christ  is  the  subordinate  fig- 
ure. The  central  place  is  Mary's. 
Often  she  is  shown  holding  a  small, 
lacerated,  dead  figure  in  her  lap, 
and  often  she  is  the  only  person  rep- 
resented at  all.  In  the  great  La 
Merced  church,  in  Lima,  over  the 
chancel  is  the  motto,  'Gloria  a 
Maria.'  In  the  oldest  church  in 
Barranquilla,  there  is  no  figure  of 
Christ  at  all  in  the  altar  equipment, 
but  Marv  without  the  infant  in  the 
center,  two  other  figures  on  either 
side,  and  over  all,  'Gloria  a  Maria.' 
In  the  wall  of  the  ancient  Jesuit 
church  in  Cuzco,  known  as  the 
Church  of  the  Campania,  are  cut  the 
words,  '  Come  unto  Mary,  all  ye  who 
are  burdened  and  weary  with  your 
sins,  and  she  will  give  you  rest.' 
There  are  many,  I  am  sure,  who 
learn  to  love  and  reverence  the 
name  of  Christ,  but  Christ  as  a  liv- 
ing moral  and  spiritual  power  the 
South  American  religion  does  not 
proclaim. 

"  'We  are  to  do  our  duty.  It  is 
our  duty  to  minister  to  human  need. 
We  are  to  maintain  our  missions  in 
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Latin  America,  and  to  seek  to  evan- 
gelize the  people  of  Latin  America 
with  the  Christian  gospel,  just  as 
we  seek  to  evangelize  the  Japanese 
Buddhist  sects,  whose  doctrines  and 
rites  are  scarcely  less  Christian 
than  those  of  many  of  the  Latin- 
American  peoples.'  " 

Roman  Catholics  are  educated  to 
look  to  the  priest  in  all  religious 
matters.  He  is  their  Shepherd: 
they  must  rely  upon  him  for  guid- 
ance, for  knowledge  of  the  Gospel, 
for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins, 
for  their  soul's  salvation.  Sworn 
servitor  of  the  infallible  Pope,  he 
cannot  sin,  he  cannot  err;  he  can- 
not mislead.  Having  him,  the  faith- 
ful need  nothing  more.  Having  Mm, 
they  do  not  need  the  Bible.  Why 
read  and  think?  To  peruse  the 
Scriptures  and  agree  with  the 
priest,  were  a  waste  of  time.  To 
read  them  and  differ  from  the 
priest,  were  heresy.  To  this  state 
of  mind  the  priests  seek  to  bring 
the  laity  for  fear  the  laity  tvill  read 
the  Bible  and  discover  thai  Roman 
Catholicism  is  not  there. 

For  example — 

What  intelligent  Catholic  could 
study  the  New  Testament  without 
being  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
Christ,  during  His  ministry,  paid  no 
considerable  attention  to  His 
mother?  There  is  no  evidence  that 
He  was  even  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
her.  And  do  we  not,  all  of  us,  re- 
call the  somewhat  surprising  pas- 
sage which  records  how  His  mother 
and  other  members  of  the  family 
came  to  where  He  was  teaching,  de- 
siring to  see  Him,  and  how  He  de- 
clined to  yield  to  their  request?  I 
have  always  regarded  that  incident 
as  one  of  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dences of    the    veracity  of    Gospel 


narrative — for  it  is  capable  of  be- 
ing construed  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Savior,  considered  humanly. 

The  verses  are  so  remarkable, 
and  seem  to  me  to  have  such  pro- 
foundly important  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  Mary-worship,  that  I 
give  them,  in  full,  as  they  appear  in 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark: 

Matthew  12:46  et  seq. 

"While  he  yet  talked  to  the  peo- 
ple, behold  his  mother  and  his 
brethren  stood  without,  desiring  to 
speak  with  him. 

47.  Then  one  said  unto  him.  Be- 
hold, Thy  mother  and  thy  brethren 
stand  without,  desiring  to  speak 
with  thee. 

48.  But  he  answered  and  said 
unto  him  that  told  him.  Who  is  my 
mother?  and  who  are  my  brethren? 

49.  And  he  stretched  forth  his 
hand  toward  his  disciples,  and  said, 
Behold  my  mother,  and  my  breth- 
ren !  i 

50.  For  whosoever  shall  do  the 
will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and 
sister,  and  mother. 

I.  The  same  day  Jesus  went  out 
of  the  house,  and  sat  by  the  sea 
side. 


>> 


Mark  3:31 — 

"There  came  then  his  brethren 
.and  his  mother,  and,  standing  with- 
out, sent  unto  him,  calling  him. 

32.  And  the  multitude  sat  about 
him:  and  they  said  unto  him.  Be- 
hold, thy  mother  and  thy  brethren 
without  seek  for  thee. 

33.  And  he  answered  them  say- 
ing, Who  is  my  mother  or  my 
brethren  ? 

34.  And  he  looked  round  about 
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him,  and  said,  Beliold  my  mother 
and  my  brethren ! 

35.  For  whosoever  shall  do  the 
will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother, 
and  my  sister  and  mother." 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  how 
this  incident  is  related  in  The  New 
Testament  in  Modern  English,  by 
Ferrar  Fenton,  M.  R.  A.  S.,  M.  C. 
A.  A.  This  work  was  published  in 
London  a  few  years  ago,  and  was 
officially  recognized  by  the  King  of 
England  and  by  the  Emperor  of 
Germany. 

Matthew  12:46-50;  13:1. 

"While  lie  was  still  speaking  to 
the  crowd,  His  mother  and  His 
brothers  stood  outside,  desiring  to 
speak  with  Him.  And  some  one 
said  to  Him,  '  See,  Your  mother  and 
brothers  are  outside,  wishing  to 
speak  to  You.' 

''Addressing  the  one  who  told 
Him,  however,  He  asked:  'Who  is 
My  mother  ?  and  who  are  My  broth- 
ers?' Then  extending  His  hand  in  the 
direction  of  His  disciples  He  said: 
'Why  those  are  My  mother  and  My 
brothers,  for  whoever  does  the  will 
of  My  Father  Who  is  in  heaven,  he 
is  My  brother,  and  sister,  and 
mother.'  " 

The  third  chapter  of  Mark, 
verses  thirty-one  to  thirty-five,  in- 
clusive, treats  it  thus: 

"His  mother  and  His  brothers 
came,  and  while  waiting  outside 
they  sent  Him  an  invitation.  And 
some  in  the  crowd  seated  round 
about  Him  said :  '  See,  Your  mother 
and  brothers  outside  are  asking  for 
You.' 

"  'Who,'  He  asked,  in  reply  to 
them,  '  are  My  mother  or  My  broth- 
ers?' And  looking  over  those  who 
sat     round    about     Him,    He     ex- 


claimed, 'Here  are  My  mother  and 
My  brothers!  For  whoever  may 
do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  My 
brother,  My  sister,  My  mother!'  " 

It  is  true  that,  in  His  dying  hour. 
He  commended  His  mother  in  a 
purely  human  way  to  His  favorite 
disciple;  but  even  here  the  words 
are  more  formal  than  loving. 
"Woman"  is  not  an  affectionate 
word,  when  addressed  to  one's 
mother;  and  there  is  most  assur- 
edly no  hint  that  Christ  regarded 
her  as  a  deity. 

Now,  fix  these  ideas  in  your 
head : 

(1)  That  there  was  absolutely  no 
trace  of  woman-worship  among  the 
Jews. 

(2)  That  throughout  the  Old 
Testament  women  are  treated  as 
distinctly  inferior  to  men; 

(3)  That  neither  Christ  nor  His 
disciples  paid  any  special  deference 
to  His  mother; 

(4)  That  she  had  no  part  what- 
soever in  His  ministry; 

(5)  That  when  she  and  His 
brethren  went  to  visit  Him,  and 
sent  a  message  to  Him,  asking  that 
He  come  out  to  them,  He  flatly  re- 
fused to  go. 

(6)  That  He  repudiated  the  idea 
that  His  mother  and  brethren  were 
any  more  to  Him  than  were  the 
people  in  the  house  wherein  He  was 
teaching. 

(7)  That  even  when  His  dis- 
course was  ended.  He  did  not  go  to 
His  mother  and  brethren;  but 
"went  out  of  the  house  and  sat 
down  by  the  seaside." 

Such  is  the  positive  testimony  of 
both  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  two 
corroborating  each  other  in  the 
most   convincing  manner.     Really, 
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the  incident  need  not  have  been  re- 
lated :  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  to 
the  essentials  of  the  narrative.  But 
it  was  one  of  those  details  which 
fasten  themselves  on  the  memory, 
when  more  important  facts  are  for- 
gotten. What  it  proves  conclusively 
IS — 

Jesus  Christ  ivished  the  world  to 
know,  that  all  mothers,  all  sisters, 
all  brothers,  ivere  as  much  to  Him, 
as  were  the  ivoman  ivho  gave  Him 
birth,  and  the  brethren  born  of  the 
same  womb. 

When  you  digest  that  thought, 
you  ralize  its  enormous  value  to 
Protestantism.  Those  two  pas- 
sages of  ihsi  Gospels  totally  destroy 
the  foundations  on  which  are  built 
the  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  casuist  doesn't  live  who  can 
reconcile  Madonna-worship  with 
the  New  Testament. 

In  the  chapter  preceding  this  it 
was  explained  that  the  heathen  of 
the  Roman  empire  took  possession 
of  the  Christian  religion  and 
paganized  it.  Church  festivals, 
ceremonials  and  vestments  went 
from  the  old  religions  to  the  new. 
The  Roman  Catholic  creed  and 
practice  of  today  is  a  blend,  com- 
posed partly  of  Buddhism,  partly 
of  Numaism,  partly  of  Zoroastian- 
ism,  partly  of  Mylittaism. 

So  far  as  the  deification  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  is  concerned,  it  can 
be  traced  as  accurately  as  we  can 
follow  the  rise  and  fall  of  Rome. 

In  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Ma- 
donna, we  read: 

''It  is  curious  to  observe,  as  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  mother  ex- 
panded and  gathered  in  itself  the 
relics  of  many  an  ancient  faith,  how 
the  new  and  the  old  elements,  some 
of  them  apparently    most    hetero- 


geneous, became  amalgamated,  and 
were  combined  in  the  earlier  forms 
of  art." 

Just  how  the  pagfin  symbols  of 
portraiture  were  borrowed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  artists  who  first 
began  to  represent,  in  marble  and 
in  painting,  the  Virgin  Mary,  was 
vividly  shown  in  Cut  No.  1  of  our 
July  number.  (In  the  light  of  Mrs. 
Jameson's  historically  correct 
statement,  turn  to  our  last  issue, 
and  study  again  the  cuts  of  the 
various  Virgin  Mothers  of  the  re- 
ligions of  antiquity.) 

Any  Roman  Catholic  who  wishes 
to  know  by  what  process,  and  by 
ivhat  authority,  paganism  took  pos- 
session of  his  Church,  should  read 
the  papal  orders  issued  by  Pope 
Sergius,  of  the  Seventh  Century. 
For  the  express  purpose  of  having 
the  heathen  celebrations  become  as- 
sociated with  the  Virgin  Mary,  he 
ordered  that  her  festival  should 
take  place  on  the  holy  day  of  the 
pagans.  In  fact,  practically  every 
religious  celebration  of  today  in 
Catholic  lands,  is  held  on  the  holy 
days  of  the  heathen — the  pagan  rite 
being  almost  exactly  copied  by  the 
Roman  priests. 

Lina  Eckenstein,  in  Woman 
uuder  Monasticism  (Macmillan  & 
Co.,  New  York),  furnishes  some  il- 
luminating facts: 

"The  harvest  festival  is  coupled 
in  some  parts  of  Germany  with  cus- 
toms that  are  of  extreme  antiquity. 
In  Bavaria  the  festival  sometimes 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  'day  of  sa- 
cred herbs,'  krauter-weihtag ;  near 
Wurzburg  it  is  called  the  "day  of 
sacred  roots,'  or  'day  of  bunch- 
gathering,'  buschelfrauentag.  In 
the  Tyrol,  the  fifteenth  of  August 
is  the  great     day  of    the     Virgin, 
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grosse  frauntag,  when  a  collection 
of  herbs  for  medicinal  purposes  is 
made.  A  number  of  days,  frauen- 
tage,  come  in  July  and  August  and 
are  now  connected  with  the  Virgin, 
on  which  herbs  are  collected  and  of- 
fered as  sacred  bunches  either  on 
the  altar  of  Our  Lady  in  church  or 
chapel,  or  on  hill-tops  which, 
throughout  Germany,  are  the  sites 
of  ancient  woman-worship.  This 
collecting  and  offering  of  herbs 
points  to  a  stage  even  more  primi- 
tive than  that  represented  by  offer- 
ings of  grain  at  the  harvest  festi- 
val. 

''In  a  few  instances  the  worship 
of  Mary  is  directly  coupled  with 
that  of  some  heathen  divinity.  In 
Antwerp  to  this  day  an  ancient  idol 
of  peculiar  appearance  is  pre- 
served, which  women,  who  are  de- 
sirous of  becoming  mothers  deco- 
rate with  flowers  at  certain  times  of 
the  year.  Its  heathen  appellation 
is  lost,  but  above  it  now  stands  a 
fi.gure  of  the  Virgin. 

"Again  we  find  the  name  of  Mary 
joined  to  that  of  the  heathen  god- 
dess Sif.  In  the  Eiffel  district,  ex- 
tending between  the  rivers  Ehine, 
Meuse  and  Mosel,  a  church  stands 
dedicated  to  Mariasif,  the  name  of 
Mary  being  coupled  with  that  of 
Sif,  a  woman — divinity  of  the  Ger- 
man heathen  pantheon,  whom 
Grimm  characterizes  as  a  giver  of 
pain.  The  name  Mariahilf,  a  simi- 
lar combination,  is  frequently  found 
in  south  Germanv,  the  name  of 
Mary  as  we  hope  to  show  further 
down,  being  joined  to  that  of  a  god- 
dess who  has  survived  in  the  Chris- 
tian saint  Hilp. 

"These  examples  will  suffice  to 
show  the  close  connection  between 
the  conceptions  of  heathendom  and 


popular  Christianity,  and  how  the 
cloak  of  heathen  association  has 
fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  the  saints 
of  the  Christian  church.  The  auth- 
orities of  Rome  saw  no  occasion  to 
take  exception  to  its  doing  so. 
Pope  Gregorious  II.  (590-604)  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Melitus  of  Can- 
terbury, expressly  urged  that  the 
days  of  heathen  festival  should  re- 
ceive solemnity  through  dedication 
to  some  holy  martyr.  The  Chris- 
tian saint  whose  name  was  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  some  heathen  di- 
vinity readily  assimilated  associa- 
tions of  the  early  period.  Scrip- 
tural characters  and  Christian 
teachers  were  given  the  emblems 
of  older  divinities  and  assumed 
their  characteristics.  But  the  vary- 
ing nature  of  the  same  saint  in  dif- 
ferent countries  has  hardly  received 
due  attention.  St.  Peter,  of  the 
early  British  church,  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  St.  Peter,  who  in  Ba- 
varia walked  the  earth  like  clumsy 
good-natured  Thor,  or  from  St. 
Peter  who  in  Rome  took  the  place 
of  Mars  as  protector  of  the  city. 
Similarlv  the  legends  currentlv 
told  of  the  same  saint  in  different 
countries  exhibit  markedly  differ- 
ent  traits. 

"For  the  transition  from  heath- 
endom to  Christianity  was  the 
work  not  of  years,  but  of  centuries ; 
the  claims  made  by  religion 
changed,  but  the  underlying  con- 
ceptions for  a  long  time  remained 
unaltered.  Customs  which  had 
once  taken  a  divine  sanction  con- 
tinued to  be  viewed  under  a  religi- 
ous aspect,  though  they  were  often 
at  variance  with  the  newly-intro- 
duced faith.  The  craving  for  local 
divinities  in  itself  was  heathen;  in 
course  of  time  the  cult  of  the  saints 
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altogether  remoulded  the  Christian- 
ity of  Christ.  But  the  Church  of 
Rome,  far  from  opposing  the  mul- 
titude of  those  through  whom  the 
folk  sought  intercession  with  the 
Godhead,  opened  her  arms  wide  to 
all. 

''At  the  outset  it  lay  with  the 
local  dignitary  to  recognize  or  re- 
ject the  names  which  the  folk  held 
in  veneration.  Religious  settle- 
ments and  church  centres  regulated 
days  and  seasons  according  to  the 
calendar   of  the   chief  festivals   of 


the  year,  as  adopted  by  the  Church 
at  Rome;  but  the  local  dignitary 
was  at  liberty  to  add  further  names 
to  the  list  at  his  discretion.  For 
centuries  there  was  no  need  of  can- 
onization to  elevate  an  individual 
to  the  rank  of  saint;  the  inscribing 
of  his  name  on  a  local  calendar  was 
sufficient.  Local  calendars  went  on 
indefinatelj^,  swelling  the  list  of 
saintly  names  till  the  Papal  See 
felt  called  upon  to  interfere.  Since 
the  year  1153  the  right  to  declare  a 
person  a  saint  has  lain  altogether 
with  the  authorities  at  Rome." 


•I- 


How  the  Roman  Catholic  Societies  are 
Fighting  this  Magazine 

(From  the  Catholic  Union  and  Times,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.) 


"Plan  Was  Effective" 

"Some  time  ago  Tom  Watson 
conceived  the  idea  that  he  had  been 
constructed  to  conduct  a  periodical, 
and  at  once  launched  Watson's 
Magazine.  Thomas  is  an  eccentric 
person  who  has  floundered  much  in 
politics,  apparently  not  being  able 
to  secure  a  solid  foothold  anywhere. 
Tom's  magazine  proved  to  be  quite 
as  much  of  a  freak  as  its  founder, 
with  the  result  that  there  was  not 
much  doing.  It  became  necessary 
to  start  something,  and  so  Thomas 
bethought  him  that  mayhap  the 
Catholic  Church  would  be  a  good 
target  and  he  immediately  began  to 
fire  his  filth-filled  popgun  at  every- 
thing of  a  Catholic  character. 

"Just  about  now  the  National 
Federation  of  Catholic  Societies 
deemed  it  wise  to  take  a  hand  in  the 


scrimmage.  Secretary  Matre  got  a 
copy  of  Tom's  monthly  grump,  sin- 
gled out  the  advertisers  and  ad- 
dressed a  courteous  note  to  each, 
calling  attention  to  the  vile  contents 
of  the  Watson  output.  The  re- 
sponse was  immediate  and  effective. 

"Result:  Decided  slump  in  the 
coffers  of  the  now  tearful  Tom. 

"The  pocketbook  is  always  won- 
derfully sensitive." 

The  above  clipping  shows  the 
venom  and  the  vindictiveness  of  the 
Pappycrat  priesthood.  They  have 
taken  advantage  of  our  free  institu- 
tions to  plant  their  idolatrous  su- 
perstition in  all  of  our  large  cities; 
and  they  themselves  never  tolerate 
any  criticism  of  their  pagan  creed, 
or  their  heathenish  ceremonials.  It 
is  the  Protestants  who  furnish  all 
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the  toleration;  the  Roman  wolves 
never  furnish  any. 

At  Belvidere,  Illinois,  on  the  6th 
of  June,  1911,  the  local  priest,  Joe 
Joyce,  wrote  an  insolent  letter  to 
the  board  of  the  Belvidere  High 
School,  threatening  to  apply  to  the 
courts  for'  injunction,  if  the  board 
did  not  eliminate  prayer  and  bene- 
diction from  the  exercises  at  Com- 
mencement. 

There  are  only  three  Catholic 
children  in  the  graduating  class, 
but  the  insolent  priest  protested 
against  their  having  to  listen  while 
a  Presbyterian  preacher,  Rev.  W.  T. 
McKee  offered  prayer  and  pro- 
nounced the  benediction. 

And  the  priest  had  his  way:  the 
cowardly  board  backed  down. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there- 
lore,  that  this  powerful  and  intoler- 
ant priesthood  should  be  waging 
war  on  my  magazine.  I  am  telling 
the  truth  on  them  in  a  way  that 
hurts.  If  the  Protestants  don't 
wake  up  and  get  busy,  freedom  of 
the  press  will  soon  be  stifled  by 
these  idolatrous  pagans. 

It  is  illegal  for  Anthony  Matre, 
Secretary  of  the  Federation  of 
Catholic  Societies  to  be  using  the 
mails  as  he  is  doing.  He  lives  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  from  that 
Southern  city,  of  a  Protestant  state, 
this  Italian  Pappycrat  is  sending 
out  threatening  letters  to  our  ad- 
vertisers. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  his  "courte- 
ous" letter: 

"My  Dear  Sir:  The  American 
Federation  of  Catholic  Societies 
has  respectfully  drawn  your  atten- 
tion to  a  very  insulting  article 
against  the  Catholic  Church,  ap- 
pearing in  the  recent  issue  of  Wat- 
son's Jeffersonian  Magazine,  pub- 


lished at  Thomson,  Ga.  We  asked 
you  to  kindly  send  to  the  publishers 
of  said  magazine  a  letter  disap- 
proving their  method  of  insulting 
the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  our  Catholic  fellow 
citizens,  because  we  felt  that  you  re- 
spect the  feelings  of  your  Catholic 
patrons.  We  can  hardly  believe 
that  your  company  is  in  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Watson's  insults  against 
such  eminent  American  citizens  as 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop  Ire- 
land and  others.  Having,  however, 
received  no  response  and  noticing 
that  your  advertisement  appears  in 
the  June  issue,  we  feel  that  our  first 
communication  must  have  been 
overlooked.  We  now  ask  you  to  give 
tms  matter  your  serious  considera- 
tion and  apprise  us  of  your  conclus- 
ions, so  that  we  can  inform  the  Am- 
erican Catholics  what  firms  are  in 
sympathy  with,  and  opposed  to, 
AV^atson's  insults  against  the  Catho- 
lics. 

"Anticipating  an  early  response, 
I  am 

Yours  "In  the  name  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Catholic  Societies," 
(Signed)  Anthony  Matre, 

National  Secretary. ' ' 

See  the  veiled  threat  in  this  sec- 
ond letter  to  our  patrons? 

The  rascal  had  written  once  be- 
fore, but  got  no  repl5^  Then  he 
watches  for  our  June  number,  and 
writes  again. 

Virtually  he  says,  in  this  second 
letter : 

"I  have  written  you  once,  warn- 
ing you  to  quit  advertising  in  Wat- 
son's Magazine.  I  see  by  the  June 
number  that  you  have  not  heeded 
my  warning.  Now,  I  give  you  an- 
other chance  to  obey  me:     if   you 
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defy  me  I  will  report  you  to  all  of  and  I  mean  to  tell  it,  if  God  spares 

our  federated  societies  throughout  my  life. 

the  United  States,  and  you  will  be  It   is   a   national     calamity   that 

made  to  feel  our  resentment."  these    Mary-worshipping  idolaters 

That's  a  nice  state  of  affairs  in  ^ere  ever  allowed  to  set  up  their 

free  America  isn't  it^  heathenish  church  in  this  Protest- 

I  have  not ''insulted"  any  church  f*  «"™.*'T-     ^"^  ^  ''°?'''  T  "! 

or   any   individual   Christian.     My  *''''<'  .P"''*'. ''  "'  ""''  ^^  ""  ^"^""^ 

*'  American  citizen. 


exposure  of  the  heathen  origin  of  m        i          i    V       i.   •      -r^ 

r,            r^  J.1    T  ■        •           •       n^  ^  Ihey  have  lost   out  m  Europe; 

Roman  Catholicism  IS  no  insult  to  they   are     hated    and    despised    in 

anything  save  organized  Fraud  and  Mexico  and    South  America;    they 

imposture.  ^i^^,^  ^^^^^    parade  the    streets  of 

There  isn't  a  scholar  living  who  Rome,  Italy,  without  military  pro- 
can  refute  my  statements.  There  tection;  but  in  this  land  of  liberty 
isn't  one  who  will  try.  The  edu-  they  have  become  dominant  in  the 
cated  men  of  the  Roman  priesthood  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Army,  and 
knotv  that  i  am  telling  nothing  but  in  the  White  House! 
the  truth.  dod  have  mercy  on  us!  Our  fu- 

There  is  much  more  to  be  told,  ture  is  black  with  storm-clouds. 

f^  «^  e^ 

The  Castle  Builders 

Anonymous 

We  will  wake  and  work  on  the  Tnorrow,  Faith  we  shall  work  on  the  morrow — 

Jiist  now  it  is  sioeet  to  dream  But  now  we  will  only  dream — 

Of  the  battles  weUl  wage,  of  the  songs  So  the  rusting  pen  and  the  idle  brush 
we'll  sing.  Lie  untouched;  and  in  the  hush 

Of  the  master'^s  brush  weUl  wield;  Is  missed  the  warrior^s  battle  cry, 
Of  the  books  we^ll  make,  the  triumphs         And  the  songs  are  never  sung; 

take,  At  the  close  of  the  long  grey  shadows, 
And  the  good  our  labors  yield.  Tlie  work  is  not  begun. 

Not  to-day,  perchance  on  the  morrow 

We  will  ivork  at  rise  of  sun — 
We  will  bring  forth  the  buried  talent, 

And  the  work  shall  be  begun, 
And  earnest  effort  shall  crown  our  day 

With  triumphs  nobly  won; 
But    to-day    we    fain    would    dream 
again — 

&o  the  morrows  never  come. 


A  Reply  to  Rev.  Lucian  Johnson,  Catholic 
Priest,  and  Author  of  The  Shame  of  It 


John  A.  Smith 


SHORTLY  after  the  beginning  of 
The  History  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Hierarchy,  in  Watson's  Maga- 
zine, a  pamphlet  named  "The  Shame 
of  It"  was  issued  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  publishing  house  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  and  sent  broadcast  through 
the  South.  An  effort  was  made  by  a 
priest  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  secure  the 
mailing  lists  of  The  Jeffersonian  Week- 
ly.and  Watson's  Magazine^  supposedly 
for  the  purpose  of  mailing  the  pamph- 
let to  the  subscribers.  The  effort  was 
unsuccessful,  and  failing  to  get  their 
pamphlet  to  Jeff  readers  in  that  way, 
a  man  was  sent  through  the  South  to 
distribute  it.  He  left  one  at  the  print- 
ing plant  of  The  Jeffs,  and  tried,  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  deliver  one  to  Mr.  Watson 
personally,  at  his  home. 

The  Editor. 

Before  launching  into  a  reply  in 
specific  let  me  go  back  and  advance 
some  theories  that  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here. 

From  the  house  top  of  the  palace  in 
Jerusalem  old  King  David,  the  Jew- 
ish poet  looked  into  the  heavens  above 
and  sang: 

"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God;  the  firmaments  show  His  handi- 
works. Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech : 
Night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge." 

In  uttering  these  words,  he  was  but 
crying  aloud  the  philosoph}^  of  the 
ages.  The  only  true  philosophy.  The 
philosophy  that  will  live  when  we  have 
all  crossed  the  Great  Divide.  Namely : 
Man  knows  what  he  really  knows  only 
by  observation  and  experience. 

In  the  beginning  of  time  when  man 
walked  abroad  in  the  earth  he  was  dif- 
ferent in  one  respect  from  all  other 
created  things:  he  had  the  power  to 


reason  and  think.  His  first  thoughts 
perhaps,  were:  How  did  I  get  here? 
Where  am  I  going  when  I  leave  here? 
He  looked  into  the  heav'ens  studded 
with  the  beautiful  stars :  "The  thoughts 
of  God,"  and  instantly  he  knew  that 
they  declared  the  Glory  of  God.  The 
Being  who  could  bring  into  existence 
the  stars  and  the  heavenly  bodies  must 
have  been  the  same  who  created  man. 
"The  firmaments  sheweth  His  handi- 
works." 

In  the  day  he  heard  the  thunders; 
saw  the  lightnings;  heard  the  birds  and 
animals ;  heard  the  winds  and  saw  their 
effects.  "Day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech."  The  Being  who  caused  this, 
made  man. 

At  night  again  he  beheld  the  glories 
of  the  bejewelled  heavens:  "Night  unto 
night  sheweth  knowledge."  "Ah,"  said 
he,  "there  is  a  God." 

And  so,  in  the  beginning  man  began 
to  work  out  each  in  his  different  part 
of  the  world  his  own  individual  sys- 
tem of  religious  beliefs.  The  striking 
similarity,  in  the  main,  between  them 
all  proves  conclusively  that  they  must 
have  all  had  a  common  origin  some- 
where, some  time,  when  there  were  only 
a  few  men  upon  the  earth. 

"\Mien  Helen  Kellar  had  been  taught 
enough  to  know  what  people  were  try- 
ing to  say  to  her  some  one  spelled  into 
the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  girl's  hand 
the  word,  God,  and  what  it  meant.  In- 
stantly she  replied,  "I  had  always 
known  that  there  was  such  a  Being, 
but  I  did  not  know  what  people  called 
Him." 

Instinctively  every  human  knows 
"There  is  a  God."  No  system  of  re- 
ligion disregards  that  fact.  We  dis- 
agree only  as  to  His  attributes.  No 
human  knows  what  are  His  attributes, 
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though  all  with  much  assurance  under- 
take  to  tell  what  God  thinks,  and  what 
He  desires.  No  living  man  has  any 
more  right  than  any  other  living  man 
to  say  what  is  God's  will  in  regard  to 
any  one  matter. 

Every  system  of  religion  is  partly 
right.     All  are  wrong. 

EA'ery  one  has  read  the  little  poem 
about  ten  blind  men  of  Hindustan  who 
went  to  see  an  elephant.  One  felt  his 
body  and  said  he  was  like  a  wall;  an- 
other felt  his  leg  and  said  he  was  like 
a  tree ;  another  felt  his  tail  and  said  he 
was  like  a  cord;  another  felt  his  ear 
and  said  he  was  like  a  fan;  and  so  on, 
each  having  a  different  opinion  as  to 
what  an  elephant  was  like.  All  were 
right ;  all  were  wrong.  Not  one  was 
able  to  conceive  the  whole.  Each  had 
grasped  a  part  of  the  truth  about  an 
elephant.  The  minds  of  men  are  limit- 
ed just  as  the  blind  men's  capacity  for 
conceiving  an  elephant.  No  man  can 
conceive  God.  Every  man  conceives 
something  right  about  Him.  All  are 
wrong.  It  takes  all  the  parts,  all  the 
different  ideas,  put  skillfully  together, 
to  make  the  Great  ^'\^lole,  God. 

That  brings  us  pointedly  to  the  petty 
wranglings  that  have  been  going  on  for 
centuries  between  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants. 

A  Eoman  Catholic  adherent  takes  an 
oath  to  use  force  and  arms,  if  neces- 
sary, to  bring  men  and  women  into  his 
church.  So  far  as  I  laiow,  no  other 
adherents  are  required  to  take  this 
oath.  The  Roman  Catholic  recognizes 
no  other  church.  He  includes  all  under 
the  general  term,  heretics.  He  believes 
it  impossible  for  a  man  or  woman  to 
be  saved  outside  the  Catholic  church. 
No  other  church  is  recognized  as  hav- 
ing the  barest  possibility  of  being  right. 
That  is  the  viewpoint  of  the  Catholic, 
as  a  type. 

In  the  period  known  as  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
supreme,  religiously  and  politically.  A 
man  could  have  no  expressed  thoughts 


contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Pope.  He 
could  say  nothing  against  the  church. 
Everything  not  consistent  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  was  termed  heresy.  The  pun- 
ishment for  heres}'^  was  death,  in  many 
instances,  or  excommunication.  Ex- 
communication from  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  means  exclusion  from 
heaven.  To  the  ignorant  this  was 
true,  and  exclusion  from  heaven  was 
just  as  terrible  as  death.  It  required 
courage  to  express  liberal  thoughts,  but 
occasionally  a  brave  spirit  ^protested 
against  this  intolerance.  These  came 
to  be  called  "Protestants."  It  is  a  gen- 
eral word  used  to  designate  all  Chris- 
tians not  in  accord  with  Catholic  doc- 
trines. x\ccording  to  Roman  Catholic 
beliefs,  all  Protestants  are  heretics.  All 
heretics  are  doomed  to  Hell.  There- 
fore all  Protestants  are  doomed  to  Hell. 
I  do  not  say  each  individual  Roman 
Catholic  believes  that,  but  that  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  church.  No  Protestant 
church  dares  advance  the  idea  that  its 
members,  and  they  only,  will  be  saved. 
No  Protestant  church  dares  advance  the 
idea  that  all  of  its  members  will  be 
saved.  This  is  the  difference  in  atti- 
tude of  Catholics  and  Protestants  to 
each  other. 

Catholics,  as  a  church,  believe  in  the 
union  of  church  and  state.  Protestants 
do  not  believe  in  this.  Another  broad 
difference. 

Protestants  alwa^^s  and  everywhere 
are  discussing  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trines. They  must  do  it  in  obedience 
to  the  great  law  of  nature:  "Self  Pre- 
servation." Catholicism  is  inimical  to 
the  very  life  of  Protestantism. 

Thomas  E.  Watson  has  been  writing 
recently  some  illuminating  articles  in 
Watson's  Magazine  on  The  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy,  from  a  political 
viewpoint  as  well  as  a  philosophical 
point  of  view.  In  reply  to  these  arti- 
cles the  Reverend  Lucian  Johnston, 
Roman  Catholic  Priest,  and  son  of 
Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  has  writ- 
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ten  a  pamphlet  called,  "The  Shame  of 
It."    I  propose  to  discuss  this. 

In  the  preface,  the  publishers.  Inter- 
national Catholic  Truth  Society,  say 
that  they  would  not  publish  this  work 
at  all  if  it  was  intended  only  as  a  reply 
to  Watson.  They  feel  assured  that 
Watson  is  discredited.  "We  are,  how- 
ever, informed  that  his  wretched  pub- 
lications are  only  a  sample  of  similar 
'literature'  that  is  being  distributed 
widely  throughout  many  states  of  the 
union."  That,  then,  is  why  it  is  pub- 
lished. To  meet  all  attacks  of  anybody 
whatsoever  on  the  Catholic  doctrines. 
Our  remarks  in  introduction  will  an- 
swer that,  as  to  the  justification  of  any 
Protestant  having  any  criticism  to 
make  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith. 

Mr.  Johnston  in  his  opening  remarks 
says  that  the  campaign  of  abuse  and 
slander,  as  he  calls  it,  is  one  that  cannot 
be  passed  over  lightly.  He  asserts  that 
there  is  such  a  campaign,  and  then 
says:  "In  a  word,  it  is  a  campaign  of 
slander  for  which  Protestantism,  as 
such,  is  directly  responsible  and  which 
it  would  do  well  to  purify  for  its  own 
good  name."     (Page  8.) 

On  Page  4  he  takes  exception  to  what 
Watson  says  about  the  priests  identify- 
ing themselves  with  God.  Watson 
holds  that  a  priest  has  no  right  to  claim 
to  be  the  vice-gerent  of  Jesus  Christ  on 
earth.  Johnston  replies  as  follows: 
"Now  I  knoAV  several  brother  priests 
in  Georgia,  most  cultured  and  amiable 
gentlemen.  But  I  reallv  was  not 
aware  that  any  one  of  them  claimed 
to  be  God.  The  only  priest  who  ever 
claimed  to  be  even  as  exalted  as  the 
Pope  is  a  poor  unfortunate  up  here  in 
an  insane  asvlum." 

Now  what  of  that?  Does  anybody 
say  directly  that  the  priests  claim  to 
be  God?  Everybody  knows  that  priests 
accept  money  to  pray  for  forgiveness 
of  sins ;  that  they  sell  indulgences ;  that 
people  are  permitted  to  do  certain 
things  which  are  known  to  be  wrong; 
that  the  priests  promise  to  have  them 


forgiven  of  these  sins  for  a  considera- 
tion in  money;  that  a  man  said  to  be 
in  Purgatory  is  prayed  for  by  the 
priests  for  a  consideration  received 
from  his  relatives,  with  a  promise  to 
have  him  brought  out  of  purgatory; 
that  there  is  a  confessional ;  that  the 
priests  are  paid  money  to  pray  away 
sins  after  they  have  been  confessed. 
Everybody,  I  say,  has  heard  this.  If 
that  is  not  placing  the  priest  on  an 
equality  with  God,  pray,  what  is?  (See 
page  25-27  Twentieth  Centurj^  Encyclo- 
pedia.) 

Another  thought:  VThj  should  not 
the  poor  priest  be  as  exalted  as  the 
Pope  ?  "\Yhere  is  the  excuse  in  common 
sense,  reason,  or  decency  for  saying  the 
Pope  is  any  more  exalted  than  a  priest, 
or  even  the  lowest  communicant  of  the 
Catholic  church?  A^Hiere  is  there  any 
authority  anywhere  for  setting  one  man 
over  another  man  to  dictate  to  him  in 
matters  of  religiion  and  conscience? 
Mr.  Johnston  admits  that  they  set  the 
Pope  on  a  pinnacle  above  the  common 
herd  of  humanity.  I  have  no  patience 
with  the  idea  that  one  man  is  any  bet- 
ter in  the  sight  of  God,  than  any  other 
man.  It  makes  me  sick  for  any  person 
whatsoever  to  hold  up  to  me  the  sug- 
gestion that  any  priest  or  preacher  has 
a  special  license  on  the  will  of  God; 
and  to  set  himself  above  other  men. 
Why  should  one  man  know  mor,»  of 
what  is  God's  will,  and  what  is  right 
than  any  other  man?  ^Yhy  should  or.e 
man,  primarily,  be  better  than  another 
man?  Did  not  God  create  us  all?  Did 
He  not  bring  into  existence  all  the 
oriirin  of  things?  Then  was  He  par- 
tial? Wliy  should  He  send  one  human 
being  to  learn  of  God  from  another 
human  being?  Why  should  He  set  one 
man  above  another?  I  hold  that  if 
God  is  a  Spirit  and  must  be  worshipped 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  that  I,  or  any 
other  man,  matters  not  how  humble, 
have  a  right  to  worship  Him  directly, 
in  our  own  va^ny  without  the  interven- 
tion  of  priest   or   preacher.     Yet  Mr. 
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Johnston  says  that  the  only  priest  he 
eyer  knew  to  claim  himself  as  exalted 
as  the  Pope  is  a  poor  unfortunate  in  the 
lunatic  asylum.  That  is  Roman  Catho- 
licism :  You  are  crazy  if  you  think  you 
are  as  good  as  the  Pope,  I  say  I  am  as 
good,  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  the  Pope, 
and  T  further  say  that  every  person 
who  reads  these  lines  is  as  good,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  as  the  Pope.  I  further 
say  that,  if  we  comply  with  the  laws 
of  salvation,  we  will  be  saved  without 
even  consulting  the  Pope  as  to  our  cre- 
dentials. I  also  have  an  idea  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  consult  either 
Catholic  or  Protestant  church.  I  have 
an  idea  that  nobody  but  God  and  the 
individual  will  be  concerned  with  the 
individual's  eternal  welfare.  Mr. 
Johnston,  you  may  consign  us  all  to  the 
lunatic  asylum,  for  that  is  our  doc- 
trine. 

I  once  knew  a  Eoman  Catholic  wo- 
man who  sent  her  little  boy  to  school 
to  me.  She  was  almost  afraid  to  send 
him,  for  fear  that  I  would  try  to  in- 
culcate my  religious  views  into  him.  In 
fact  she  ran  great  risk  of  being  excom- 
municated by  sending  him,  I  guess,  if 
the  fact  had  been  known  to  her  priest. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  teaching  a 
State  school  and  I  did  not  think  it  my 
business  to  teach  any  kind  of  religion 
in  the  school  room. 

This  woman  believed  implicitly  that 
whatever  the  Pope  decided  and  did  was 
right.  God  did  not  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion, with  her,  at  all.  It  was  a  matter 
purely  between  members  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  church  and  the  Pope.  The 
Pope  had  decided  that  it  was  not  right 
and  proper  for  a  certain  district  in 
Italy  to  have  the  opportunities  of  edu- 
cating their  children.  Therefore  the 
people  in  this  district  were  in  the  outer 
darkness  of  ignorance.  The  reason  why 
the  Pope  did  not  think  the  people  in 
this  particular  district  ought  to  be  edu- 
cated was  that  they  showed  too  much 
independence  of  thought  when  they 
knew  a  little  more.    Therefore  the  edict 


of  the  Pope  against  education  for  them. 
This  woman  believed  the  Pope  knew 
what  was  best  for  them,  and  that  sne, 
or  anybody  else,  had  no  right  to  ques- 
tion what  the  Pope  had  done.  That  is 
the  doctrine  Mr.  Johnston  admits  when 
he  cites  the  example  of  the  crazy  priest ; 
the  superiority  of  one  man  over  an- 
other. 

He  leaves  undenied  the  statement 
that  the  priests  claim  the  right  to  for- 
give sins.  'NAHiat  kind  of  men  are  these 
priests?  Some  time  during  last  year  I 
was  on  the  Seaboard  train  from  At- 
lanta to  Athens.  A  man  with  the  usual 
bull  neck,  and  well-known  priestly  garb 
which  Roman  Catholics  and  some 
others  affect  for  effect,  and  to  overawe 
the  ignorant,  took  a  seat  by  me.  He 
began  to  talk.  His  breath  smelled. 
It  had  the  unmistakable  sicken- 
ing, disgusting  odor  of  beer.  His 
tongue  was  loosened  by  the  intoxication 
produced  from  the  effects  of  this  beer, 
and  he  was  very  talkative  indeed.  He 
never  told  me  his  name.  He  said  he 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  He  said 
he  had  charge  of  the  work  at  Gaines- 
ville, Hartwell,  and  Athens.  Accord- 
ing to  his  statement  he  was  on  his  waj'^ 
to  Athens  for  some  service  ©r  other. 
There  had  just  been  a  great  burning  of 
cotton  at  Athens  and  we  talked  about 
how  much  money  could  be  made  by 
juying  up  the  burnt  cotton  and  specu- 
lating on  it.  In  fact  he  entertained  me 
all  the  way  down  on  the  art  of  high 
finance.  I  do  not  know  who  he  was, 
except  from  his  dress  and  his  own  state- 
ments. He  was,  however,  in  a  half  in- 
toxicated state  from  the  worst  smelling 
beer,  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  (?) 
to  smell.  Maybe  he  took  some  pure 
maiden  to  the  confessional  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Athens,  to  confess  her  sins  to 
him.  The  idea  of  a  pure  woman  hav- 
ing to  divulge  the  secrets  of  her  heart 
to  that  brute  and  beast. 

Mr.  Johnston  takes  exception  to  the 
statement  that  "saints"  are  "adored" 
and  "created,"  and  replies:  "My  previ- 
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ous  impression  was  that  saints  are 
'born'  and  'venerated'  like  all  great  and 
good  men."  Here  again  Mr.  Johnston 
admits  that  they  believe  in  the  idea 
that  one  person  is  better  than  another; 
that  saints  are  horn  and  venerated. 
Why  should  one  man  be  born  a  saint 
and  another  not  be?  Is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  just  God  would  al- 
loAv  one  person  to  be  born  a  saint  and 
not  allow  us  all  to  be  born  that  way? 
^^liere  would  be  the  reason  and  justice 
in  such  a  thing?  Yet  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest  asks  us  to  believe  such  a  doc- 
trine as  that. 

In  another  place  he  calls  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  "His  Eminence."  Why 
should  Cardinal  Gibbons,  or  Cardinal 
Anybodyelse,  for  that  matter,  be  "His 
Eminence?"  Why  is  he  above  you  or 
me?  Oh!  the  show  and  fine  feathers 
of  it!  Do  you  suppose  the  Almighty 
God  who  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  is  a  vainglorious  personage;  that 
He  delights  in  highsounding  titles  and 
phrases?  Where  did  He  command  us 
to  call  any  of  our  fellow  men,  "His 
Eminence?" 

He  passes  over  the  charge  of  shack- 
ling the  press  with  this:  "It  will  be 
news  to  us  American  Catholics  to  find 
out  that  we  'have  established  the  In- 
quisition here — have  shackled  the 
press.'  "  This  is  found  on  page  4.  On 
page  8,  here  is  what  he  says:  "Books, 
by  the  way,  like  that  of  Margaret 
Shepherd,  which  at  the  instance  of  the 
International  Catholic  Truth  Society, 
were  suppressed  in  Xew  York  by  public 
authorities  because  of  their  filthy  inde- 
cency." On  page  4  "it  will  be  news 
to  American  Catholics  to  find  out  that 
We  have  shackled  the  press."  On  page 
8  we  find  Mr.  Johnston  saying  they  did 
have  a  book  suppressed.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Johnston  contradicts 
himself.  He  dropped  his  cand}^  and 
then  stepped  on  it.  "Oh,  Consistency, 
thou  art  a  jewel." 

As  to  the  expression  on  page  8,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  right  the  In- 


ternational Catholic  Truth  Society,  or 
anybod}^  else's  Truth  Society,  has  to 
have  any  person's  book  supperssed? 
The  fact  of  the  business  is  that  Mr. 
Johnston's  whole  appeal  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  trying  to  get  Protestants  to  sup- 
press all  anti-Catholic  books  and 
papers.  I  am  not  of  that  type  just  yet. 
Frankly,  I  Avish  everybody  would  read 
Mr.  Johnston's  pamphlet. 

"For  instance,  the  venerated  remains 
of  the  departed  great  men  and  women 
of  Catholic  history  are  termed  'nasty 
old  human  bones.' "  Mr.  Johnston  does 
not  like  that  expression.  Frankly,  that 
is  not  a  very  kind  expression  to  use  of 
those  dead  and  gone.  But  I  suppose 
it  was  used  to  contrast  more  strongly 
the  superstitious  awe  in  which  the  very 
harmless  bones  and  ashes  of  dead  peo- 
ple are  held  by  some  Roman  Catholics. 
If  there  is  anything  that  lives  after 
death,  it  certainly  is  not  the  body.  The 
bodv  and  bones  return  to  clav.  Just 
common  clay,  that  is  all.  The  clay  of 
my  bones  and  my  body  when  I  am  dead 
and  gone  Avill  be  just  as  sacred  as  those 
of  the  Poj^e,  no  more,  no  less.  It  will 
all  be  common  clay,  good  to  produce 
vegetation,  and  good  for  nothing  else. 
That  which  will  live  will  be  invisible 
and  intangible.  So  wh}^  should  any- 
body's bones  be  venerated? 

On  pages  2578  and  2579  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Encyclopedia  you  will 
find  the  oath  that  all  Roman  Catholics 
take.  In  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation.  It  means  that  Roman 
Catholics  take  an  oath  that  they  be- 
lieve that  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
can  cause  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
communion  to  be  changed  into  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  that  the  ad- 
ministering of  it  by  the  church  is  the 
means  of  salvation.  On  page  5  of  his 
pamphlet  Mr.  Johnston  is  greatly  of- 
fended that  anvbodv  should  laugh  at 
that  foolish  belief.  This  is  what  he 
says:  "On  page  626  the  most  sacred  of 
all  mysteries  of  Catholic  belief — I 
might  say  of  even  some  Protestants — 
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the  Eucharist,  is  stygmatized  as  'mani- 
fest absurdity  to  hold  that  the  word  of 
a  priest  can  turn  dough  into  flesh.'  I 
recall  that  the  Jews  of  Christ's  day 
likewise  called  Him  crazy  for  saying 
'unless  you  eat  the  flesh  of  man,'  etc. 
With  all  their  hatred  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  were  fairly  respectable." 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  more 
unreasonable,  more  absurd,  more  super- 
stitious?    Yet  you  will  notice  that  Mr. 
Johnston    does   not   deny    this    super- 
stitious     belief.         He      is      offended 
that   such    a   sacred   thing   should    be 
si3oken  of  by  a  common  man  at  all.     It 
should  be  left  to  the  priests  and  the 
J^ope.     They  are  a  little  better  than  the 
common  herd  of  poor  unfortunate  mor- 
tals; since  when,  he  does  not  say.    Mr. 
Johnston  calls  it  the  most  sacred  mys- 
tery.    Mystery  nothing!     It  is  arrant 
superstition,  intended  for  people  with- 
out the  power  to  reason,  or  the  capacity 
to  think ;  for  people  who  only  use  their 
heads  for  hat  racks.     If  I  believed  that 
the  bread     and    wine     were    actually 
changed  into  the  blood    and     flesh  of 
Christ,  when  blessed  by  the  priest,  and 
administered  as  the    sacrament;     and 
that  the  transforming  influence  of  sal- 
vation took  place    then  and     there,  I 
would  not  rest  until  I  had  begun  a  cru- 
sade  to   induce  the   priests   to   compel 
men  everywhere  to  have  the  sacrament 
administered   unto   them.     For   if   the 
priests     have     that     power,     and     the 
change  really  takes  place,  it  makes  no 
difference  that  a  man  takes  it  against 
his  wall.     The  result  is  the  same.     Of 
all  absurdities,  that  is  the  biggest.  The 
Communion,      Baptism,    Joining     the 
Church,  Singing  and  Praying,  Preach- 
ing, and  all  other  forms  of  worship  are 
mere  symbols  and  have  no  more  to  do 
with  the  real   condition    of  a     man's 
heart  and  his  eternal  salvation  than  the 
color  of  a  Chmaman's  hair  has  to  do 
with  the  price  of  cotton.     Reason  and 
common   sense   would   teach    a    person 
that.     Yet  Mr.  Johnston  calls  the  be- 
lief in  Transubstantiation  the  most  sa- 
cred mystery  of  the  Catholic  church. 


On  pages  6,  7  and  8  of  his  pamphlet, 
Mr.  Johnston  discusses  at  some  length 
the  attacks  made  on  the  Confessional. 
He  does  not  deny  the  practice.     If  he 
1 11(1  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  cit« 
the  reader  to  pages  2578-2579  of  the 
Twentieth     Century    Encyclopedia    to 
find   that   every   communicant  pledges 
belief  in  the  Confessional  and  Indul- 
gences left  to  the  church  for  the  good 
of   Christianity.     Roman   Catholics   go 
regularly  to  their  priests  to  make  con- 
fessions of  all  their  sins.     The  priests 
are  bachelors.     The  fact  that  all  men, 
however  good,  are  human;    and     that 
young  girls  must  pour  out  the  most  sa- 
cred  secrets  of  their  hearts   and   con- 
sciences to  these  bachelor  priests  has  led 
to  many  wrongs  being  committed  in  the 
name  of  religion.     Even  if  no  girl  had 
ever  fallen ;  even  if  no  priest  in  the  full 
possession  of  animal  passion  had  ever 
whispered  into  the  ear  of  some  trusting 
female  that  the  priests  could   do     no 
wrong,  and  that  it  would  be  right  for 
her  to  yield  to  him ;  the  fact  that  girls 
have  to  pour  out  these  secrets  of  their 
hearts   and   souls  to    unmarried     men 
ought   to   be  enough   to  turn   sensible 
people  against  it.     That  fact  alone  is 
enouofh  to   condemn  it.     What  reason 
under   .,od's  shining  sun  is  there  that 
I  should  confess  my  sins  to  any  other 
man?     Why  should  I  confess  my  sins 
to    Bill   Jones,   unless   I   have   sinned 
against  Bill  Jones? 

Mr,  Johnston  does  not  deny  this 
practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
He  tries  to  sidetrack  it  by  shrewdly 
making  the  assertion  that  it  is  a  broad- 
side slander  on  all  southern  women  to 
even  suppose  or  imagine  that  any 
wrong  could  come  of  women  going  to 
the  confessional  to  confess  their  every 
sinful  or  evil  thought  into  the  ears  of 
an  unmarried  man.  If  they  do  not 
confess,  the  priest  can  ask  them  the  spe- 
cific question  as  to  what  thoughts  they 
have  had.  Granting  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  no  woman  has  ever  fal- 
len by  reason  of  going  to  the  confes- 
sional, or    that     no     priest     has  ever 
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tempted  one,  what  excuse  or  reason  can  You  do  not  defend  it.     You  give  no 
there  be  for  a  highly  sensitive  woman,  reason  for  it.     That  is  not  argument, 
with  a  keen  feeling  of  the  conventional  You  are  using  evasion.     Meet  the  issue, 
proprieties,  going  into  the  confessional  Give  us  a  reason  for  the  Confessional, 
and  pouring  into  the  ears  of  an  unmar-  We  admit  that  southern  women,  as    a 
ried  man  every  secret  thought  she  has  ^^^o^e,  are  as  pure  as  any  under  the 
had?     Tell  me  that,  Mr.  Johnston.  Our  ^^^n-     We  dare  any  man  to  charge  to 
Roman  Catholic  friend  does  not  under-  ^lie  contrary.     That  is  because  they  are 
take  to  deny  that  evil  arise  from  this  largely    non-Catholic.     But   that    has 
practice.     He  simply  turns  it  aside  by  "othmg  to  do  with  the  point  m  ques- 
shrewdly  saving  it    is     an  insult     to  ^lon.     We  wish  to  know  the  reason  you 
southern   womanhood   to    even     think  can  offer  for  the  confessional, 
there  could  be  any  evil  to  it.     However  Mr.  Johnston,  after  bravely  throw- 
much  we  may  boast  of   the    purity  of  i"g  the  issue  of  the  Confessional  on  the 
southern  womanhood,  we  would  have  to  southern  women,  and  hiding  behind  a 
go  in  the  face  of  facts,  cold,  hard,  bit-  petticoat,  proceeds  to  give  the  real  rea- 
ter  facts,  to  say  that  all  women     are  son  for  his  very  instructive  little  pam- 
pure,  or  that  all  are  so  strong  that  they  plilet.     Here  is  what  he  says  on  Page 
could  withstand  temptation.     Besides,  8 :    "So  much  for  Mr.  Watson  and  his 
adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  magazine.     He  can  fly  into  space  so  far 
are  brought  up  to  believe  implicitly  in  as  I  am  concerned.     (Delightful  scorn, 
the  priests.     Suppose  a  young  woman,  is  it  not?)    My  object  now,  in  fact,  the 
feeling  all  the  power  of  youthful  ani-  object  of  this  paper,  as  above  said,  is 
mal  passion,  goes  to  the  confessional,  to  place  this  whole  case  of  anti-Catho- 
ignorant  of  the  true  meaning  of  it,  con-  lie  slander    right     where    it     belongs, 
fesses  it  to  the  priest,  and  he  tells  her  namely,     at  the    very     doors  of    you 
it  is  right  for  her  to  vield  to  him.  Mat-.  Southern  Protestants,  who  are    as     a 
ters  not  how  pure  she  may  be,  she  is  in-  class,  directly  responsible  for  the  shame 
nocent,  she  is  ignorant,  she  believes  in  of  it :  above  all,  you  Protestant  clergy- 
the  priest,  she  yields  to  him  because  she  "len  of  all  denominations  and  grades 
believes  he  can  do  no  wrong.     Tell  me,  of  culture."     So,  there  you  are !     This 
is  it  an  insult  to  southern  womanhood  slander  is  charged    up     to     Southern 
to  suppose  any  wrong  could  come  from  Protestants.    I  have  a  tip  that  South- 
that?     It  is  abase  insult  to  common  in-  ern  Protestants  can  influence  the  Hon- 
teUigence,  anywhere,  to  argue  in  favor  orable  Tom  just  about  as  much  as  can 
of  such  a  practice.     Why  not  avoid  the  the  Reverend  Lucian. 
very  appearance  of  evil?  The  fact  that  Let  us  see    if    it  really  is     slander. 
thousands  of  people    believe  in     that  False  statements  when  used  about  an- 
practice  is  no  excuse  for  it.     Give  me  other,  if  spoken,  are  slander  \  if  writ- 
an  excuse  in  reason  and  common  sense  ten,  they  are  lihel.    To  be  slander,  they 
for  such  a  practice  and  I  will  accept  it.  must  be  spoken     (not    written)      and 
Mr.  Johnston  ends  his  argument  on  this  false.    Mr.  Johnston  does  not  deny  any 
subject  with  this  remark:  "It  is  nothing  of  these    statements.     Therefore    they 
more  or  less  than  a  case  where  a  man,  must  be  true.     Certainly  if  they  were 
whom  I,  as  a  Southerner,  blush  to  call  false  he  would  deny  them.     They  have 
Southerner,  deliberately  calls  in  ques-  been     written,     as    everybody    knows, 
tion  the  chastity  of  Southern  woman-  Therefore  they  are  lacking  in  the  two 
hood,  both  Protestant    and     Catholic,  essential  elements  of  slander:  they  are 
The  issue  is  up  to  you."     Oh,  no,  Mr.  neither  false  nor  spoken.     For  that  rea- 
Johnston,  you  cannot  dispose  of  it  that  son  they  are  not  slander, 
easily.     You  do  not  deny  the  practice.  The  rest  of  Mr.  Johnston's  pamphlet 
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is  devoted  to  trying  to  lay  the  respon-  this,  therefore,  he  does  not  makt  any  at- 
sibility  of  this  so-called  slander  on  the  tempt  to  guide  them.  It  would  be  a 
Protestant  clergy  of  the  South.  Here  useless  task.  And  still,  Mr.  Johnston 
are  some  choice  selections :  "Now,  then,  hurls  the  charge :  "Yes !  you,  you  Pro- 
who  is  responsible?  I  lay  the  respon-  testant  clergymen,  are  responsible.  Not 
sibility  without  hesitation  upon  your  Tom  Watson,  but  you."  I  dare  say, 
leaders,  above  all,  upon  your  Protestant  Mr.  Johnston,  you  are  mistaken  there, 
clergyman.  Because  you  form  the  There  are  plenty  of  Protestant  clergy- 
minds  of  your  congTegations."  You  are  men  who  would  consign  Tom  Watson 
somewhat  mistaken  about  that  last  as-  to  a  St.  Helena  of  Silence,  if  it  were  in 
sertion,  Mr.  Johnston.  Some  of  the  their  power  so  to  do,  for  his  very  able 
lay  members  have  minds.  Some  of  exposition  of  the  shams  of  Foreign  Mis- 
them  dare  to  use  their  minds.  The  sions,  if  for  no  other  reason.  None  of 
clergy  are  not  the  only  persons  possess-  us  will  assume  responsibility  for 
ing  minds.  Our  laymen  are  not  as  Thomas.  He  has  always  had  a  mind  of 
wholly  subservient  to  the  clergy  as  are  his  own.  He  manifest?,  a  very  contrary 
the  laymen  of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  disposition  when  any  one  attempts  to 
have  not  yet  conceded  that  our  minis-  manage  him,  to  dictate  to  him,  or  boast 
ters  are  so  far  above  us  that  they  form  that  he  "controls  Tom  Watson."  In 
all  the  minds  of  the  conffreofations.  We  fact  it  is  a  trait  of  free  and  untram- 
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do  not  believe  in  kissing  the  foot  of  the  melled  manhood  everywhere  to  resent 

Pope,  or  of  anybody  else.     We     have  dictation. 

some  opinions  of  our  own.  We  do  not  Roman  Catholics  recognize  no  other 
let  the  clergj'  form  our  opinions,  or  doctrines  as  having  the  barest  possi- 
do  our  thinking.  bility  of  being  right  except  their  own. 
On  Page  4  of  the  pamphlet  Mr.  For  that  reason  they  ignore  all  other 
Johnston  urges  the  fact  that  Catholics  doctrines  when  it  comes  to  public  dis- 
do  not  attempt  to  shackle  the  press,  cussions.  Mr,  Johnston  prates  a  whole 
He  intimates  strongly  that  whoever  lot  about  the  liberality  of  Roman 
sax's  they  do,  lies.  On  page  9  he  uses  Catholics;  about  their  treating  with  re- 
this  language:  "At  a  word  from  you,  spect  all  other  people's  beliefs.  They 
such  publications  as  Watson's  Maga-  did  not  treat  poor  superstitious  Joan 
zine,  or  the  dirty  romance  of  Maria  of  Arc  with  respect.  They  burned  her 
Monk  and  Fresenberg's  'Thirty  Years  at  the  stake  because  she  claimed  to  re- 
in Hell,'  would  go  out  of  existence  for  ceive  a  message  direct  from  heaven  in- 
lack  of  buyers.  But  your  very  silence  stead  of  via  the  Pope-Confessional 
lends  approval."  "Wliat  is  Mr.  John-  route.  They  believe  we  are  all  heretics, 
ston  driving  at,  if  he  is  not  attempting  They  do  not  wish  their  people  to  even 
to  shackle  the  press?  He  is  denying  hear  about  Protestant  Doctrine*),  for 
to  jDcrsons  the  right  to  purchase  and  that  reason  they  ignore  us  completely, 
read  what  they  choose  to  read.  To  It's  tlie  greatest  disrespect  in  the  world 
deny  to  a  person  the  right  to  choose  his  to  ignore  a  person  or  thing.  They 
own  reading  is  to  say  to  that  person  treat  us  with  utmost  contempt  in  the 
that  he  is  not  capable  of  doing  his  own  matter  of  recognition.  It  is  not  be- 
thinking. Mr.  Johnston  further  asks,  cause  the  Roman  Catholics  are  so  lib- 
contemptiously :  "Are  you  incapable  of  eral  that  they  do  not  attack  the  Pro- 
guiding  your  flocks?"  The  fact  is,  Mr.  testants  form  their  pulpits.  It  is  be- 
Johnston,  that  most  southern  laymen  cause  they  cont-emptiously  ignore  them, 
are  too  independent  and  free  of  thought  Their  doctrine  is  to  drive  all  other  de- 
to  permit  themselves  to  be  guided  by  nominations  to  the  wall,  and  they 
any  clergyman.     The  clergyman  knows  w^ould  do  so  if  they  could.     To  their 
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way  of  thinking  a  Protestant  has  no  human,  can   forgive  sin   against  God. 

more  chance  to  be  saved  than  a  Hindoo  A  Christian  cannot  believe  that     the 

or  a  Confucian.  Pope,  or  any  other  man  stands  in  the 

Mr.  Johnston  charges  thit  these  place  of  Christ.  That's  why,  Mr.  John- 
books,  articles,  and  editorials  are  read  ston,  there  is  a  tendency  away  from 
"avidly,  chiefly  in  the  poor  South P"*  the  church.  You  will  have  to  modify 
Oh !  the  contempt  of  the  man !  The  your  superstitions  enough  to  appeal  to 
poor  South !  One  thing  certain,  the  reason  and  common  sense.  You  can 
poor  South  is  capable  of  doing  its  own  not  ask  intelligent  people  to  swallow 
thinking,  and  it  has  not  surrendered  to  too  much.  Our  faith  is  great,  but  it 
the  Catholics  yet.  will   not    accept    everything     without 

He  further  says  that  he  is  speaking  tasting  before  swallowing, 

"of  a  regular,  widespread  campaign  of  The  time  was  when    the     so-called 

slander  which   is   conducted   often   by  Christian  churches  put  a  man  to  death 

even  Protestant  ministers  of  the  high-  for  believing  the  world  is  round.       I 

est  standing."  guess  they  would  more  than  likely  turn 

Mr.  Johnston  says  it  is  because  dif-  him  out  of  the  church  now  if  he  did  not 
ferent  branches  of  the  so-called  Chris-  believe  it  is  round.  Science  has  com- 
tian  church  are  eternally  in  contro-  pelled  the  churches  to  change  front, 
versies.  Then  he  proceeds  to  lay  the  It  will  continue  to  compel  them  to 
blame  upon  the  Protestants.  Of  course  change  front.  And,  Mr.  Johnston,  you 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  never  burned  will  have  to  drop  a  lot  of  superstition 
anybody  at  the  stake,  or  suppressed  any  from  your  creed  before  the  men  and 
books,  for  daring  to  differ  from  the  women  of  the  coming  generations  will 
doctrines  of  the  church.  The  poor  old  accept  it.  At  best  it  is  little  more  than 
Protestants  are  responsible  for  it  all.  Christianized  paganism.  I  do  not  be- 
Says  Mr.  Johnston :  "Ask  yourself  hon-  lieve  Christ  ever  put  on  a  whole  lot 
estly  why  it  is  that  the  large  majority  of  showy  robes,  crossed  Himself  with 
of  Americans  do  not  profess  affiliations  holy  water,  bowed  down  to  pictures  and 
with  any  church."  I  will  tell  you  why,  images,  or  went  about  with  pomp  and 
Mr.  Johnston  !  People  are  more  en-  ceremony.  It  is  not  recorded  anywhere 
lightened  than  formerly,  in  spite  of  the  that  He  had  dark  chambers  for  Con- 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  would  fessional  purposes.  I  do  not  think  He 
keep  them  ignorant  so  far  as  doing  ever  sat  on  a  throne,  was  surrounded  by 
their  own  thinking  is  concerned.  In-  attendants,  or  allowed  His  followers  to 
telligent  people  are  not  willing  to  swal-  kiss  His  feet.  I  do  not  believe  He 
low  that  old  superstition  about  the  cares  for  your  pomp  and  ceremony, 
bread  and  wine  turning  to  the  flesh  and  True  worship  of  God  can  only  issue 
blood  of  Christ.  Honestly,  honor  from  the  heart.  A  man'  can  worship, 
bright,  Mr.  Johnston,  do  you  believe  and  truly,  without  intervention,  or  aid 
that  yourself?  You  ask  your  members  of  any  priest  or  preacher.  God's  wor- 
to  believe  it,  do  you  believe  it  ?  If  a  ship  does  not  require  any  outward  form 
man  should  ever  look  the  fact  straight  of  expression.  It  can  take  place  in  si- 
in  the  face,  he  would  not  stand  for  the  lent  meditation  anywhere.  "Wherever 
Confessional.  No  self  respecting  man  man  is  alone,  God  is  present.  It  is  then, 
would  debase  himself-  by  kissing  the  if  at  any  time,  we  have  communion 
foot  of  the  Pope.  Some  Protestant  with  God.  Man  alone  with  himself,  his 
churches  teach  that  baptising  saves  peo-  thoughts,  and  his  God  worships,  if  ever, 
pie.  Anybody  with  a  mind  to  think  truly.  When,  not  only  Roman  Catho- 
is  compelled  to  reject  that.  We  cannot  lies  but  Protestants,  as  well,  have  re- 
believe  that  the   Pope,   priest  or   any  moved  superstition  from    their     prac- 
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tices  and  doctrines,  then  will  men  and  the  only  evidence  necessary  to  convict 
women  cleave  to  the  church  as  of  old.  him.  I  have  sought  nothing  except  the 
If  not,  then  the  world  as  a  whole  will  words  of  Mr.  Johnston  to  make  out  a 
continue  to  drift  away  from  the  church,  case  against  him.  I  believe  I  have  con- 
Sometimes  a  man  comes  to  state  his  victed  him  by  his  own  words.  There 
case  to  a  lawyer.  He  tells  what,  in  his  are  many  questionable  practices  of  the 
conception,  would  be  a  clear  case  of  ex-  Roman  Catholic  church  that  he  did  not 
oneration.  But  if  permitted  to  make  discuss.  I  leave  them  until  he  does 
his  statement  in  open  court  it  would  be  take  them  up.     With  this  I  am  done. 

4*  4.  4. 

Non=Partisan  Democracy:  Direct  Legislation 

Clifford  E.  Hay 

A  BRIEF  definition  of  democracy,  lightful  odor.     By  a  change  of  name, 

comprehending    all     the     various  the   rose   of   democracy   loses  nothing, 

uses  of  that  word  in  the  United  the  skunk  of  misrepresentation   gains 

States  today,  w^ould  be  a  marvelous  lit-  nothing, 

erary  production,  were  it  not  an  im-         This  spring  of  1911  found  eight,  and 

possibility.  only  eight,  genuinely  democratic  states 

Partisan  democracy,    as     everybody  in  the  Union.     Strange  as  it  may  seem, 

knows,  is  that  combination  of  princi-  these  eight  democratic  states    do    not 

pies,  laws,  and  policies   advocated  by  constitute      the       "Solid     Democratic 

the  Democratic  Party.     But  the  com-  South."     Not  half  of  them  are  found 

bination  may  change  with  the  weather,  there.     These     states    are :    Arkansas, 

Moreover,  Progressive    Democrats    in-  Colorado,  Maine,    Missouri,    Montana, 

tepret  it  one  way  and  Tory  Reaction-  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and  South  Dakota, 

aries  another,  to  say  nothing  of    the  The  fact  which  makes  them  democratic 

various  other    brands     of    Democrats  is  that  in  each  of  their  several  con- 

(Ltd).    It  appears  to  be  mainly  a  mat-  stitutions  are  provisions  for  direct  leg- 

ter  of  individual  interpretation.  islation,  provisions  for  first  accurately 

But    non-partisan    democracy   is     a  ascertaining  the  will  of  a  majority  of 

different  proposition.     It  is  a  combina-  the  people  and  then  enacting  that  will 

tion     of    principles  which     have    ever  into  law.     These  provisions  are  known 

throbbed  in  the  pulse  beats  of  the  com-  as  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
mon    people.     It   means   a   system    of         Unfortunately  for  direct  legislation, 

government,  no  matter  when  or  where  the  two  words  used  to  designate    the 

instituted,  in  which  the  will  of  the  ma-  two  principles  involved  are  the  ungodly 

jority  is  first  definitely  and  accurately  high-sounding  Latin  derivatives,  initia- 

ascertained  and  then  impartially    and  five  and  referendum.     It  is  said  that 

absolutely  enforced.  Missouri's   first    constitutional    amend- 

The  one  may  be  democracy  in  name  ment  on  the  subject  was  lost  by  a  few 
only;  the  other  is  democracy  in  sub-  thousand  votes  because  the  mountain- 
stance.  We  might  as  well  observe,  too,  eers  in  that  state  were  too  busy  with 
that  Avhile  a  rose  called  by  another  their  feuds  to  learn  the  full  import  of 
name  may  smell  as  sweet,  a  skunk  these  words  before  election  day,  and 
called  by  another  name  emits  no  de-  voted  against  the  amendment,,  fearing 
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"this  here  initiative  and  referendum" 
might  impair  their  right  to  slay  each 
other  or  otherwise  abbreviate  their 
primeval  pleasures.  When  the  amend- 
ment was  submitted  to  the  people  a  sec- 
ond time,  however,  its  terms  were  more 
clearly  understood;  and  the  amend- 
ment, as  a  result,  was  ratified  by  a  ma- 
jority of  over  thirty  thousand  votes. 

The  term  initiative  may  be  defined 
as  the  power  the  people  reserve  in 
themselvej?  to  propose  laws  and  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution ;  that  is,  to 
take  the  initial,  or  first,  steps  in  the 
matter,  when,  and  onlv  when,  their  so- 
called  representatives  fail  to  initiate  in 
the  legislative  assembly  anv  particular 
law  desired  by  the  people.  Tt  can  never 
cause  the  enactment  of  a  single  law  so 
long  as  the  representatives  reallv  repre- 
sent, really  enact  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority; but  whenever  representatives 
fail  to  so  act,  this  reserved  power  saves 
the  day  to  the  people.  The  adoption 
of  the  initiative  is  like  substituting  a 
double-barrelled  gun  for  the  single  bar- 
rel; while  the  two  loads  are  alwav's 
there,  the  second  barrel  need  not  be 
used  until  the  first  fails  to  serve  the 
desired  purpose. 

The  term  referendum  may  be  defined 
as  the  power  the  people  reserve  to  ap- 
prove or  reject  at  the  polls,  when  they 
desire  to  do  so,  any  enactment  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  whether  it  was 
initiated  by  popular  petition  or  by  bill 
in  the  legislature.  It  can  not  possiblv 
chanare  the  effect  of  the  vote  of  a  single 
member  of  the  legislative  assembly  if 
that  vote  is  actually  representative  of 
the  will  of  a  majoritv  of  the  people 
who  participated  in  his  election.  The 
referendum  is  like  the  farmer's  gun  be- 
hind the  door,  not  in  constant  use,  but 
always  loaded  and  ready  for  use  on  the 
first  prowling  "varmint"  that  invades 
the  plantation. 

The  two  principles  together — the 
initiative  and  the  referendum — consti- 
tute direct  legislation,  and  insure,  as 
nearly  as  any  system  can,  the  enact- 


ment of  all  laws  desired  by  a  majority 
of  the  people  and  the  enactment  of  no 
law  opposed  by  a  majority. 

As  one  illustration  of  the  need  and 
the  workings  of  direct  legislation,  take 
the   proposition    against   free    railroad 
passes  for     public    officials.     Probably 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Geor- 
gia think  that  the  judge  who  tries  a 
railroad  case  and  the    legislator    who 
regulates   the   rights   of   the   railroads 
with  the  people  should  not  do  so  with 
free  railroad    passes  in   their   pockets. 
Certainly  a  big  majority  of  the  people 
of  Georgia  would  vote  for  a  law  pro- 
hibiting railroads  from    issuing    such 
passes.     Yet  the  state  has  no  such  law. 
Rills  to  this  effect  have  often  been  in- 
troduced in  the  General  Assembly;  but 
have  failed  of  passage  with  the  same 
regularitv  that  they  have  been  intro- 
duced.    Finally,    the     Eailroad     Com- 
mission adopted   a  rule  against     such 
passes,  which  rule  the  Commission  can 
chansre  or    abolish    at    pleasure.     The 
people  want  the  law;  but,  under  Geor- 
gia's system  of  indirect,  or  representa- 
tive, legislation,  they  are  powerless  to 
get  it.     Under  a  system  of  direct  leg- 
islation, such  as  is  suggested  in  the  Ap- 
pendix hereto,  the  people  would  not  be 
petitioning  the   assemblv  to  enact  the 
law:  and  if  the  assembly  failed  to  do 
it.  the  proposed  law  would  have  to  be 
submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  of  all 
the  people.     If  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple then  voted  for  the  measure,  it  would 
become  law,  in  spite  of  the  misrepre- 
sentative  votes  which    so-called  repre- 
sentatives had  cast  against  it  in  the  as- 
sembly.    In  other    words,  the    people, 
through  direct  legislation,  would  haA^e 
maintained  representative  government. 
It  might  be  added  that  the  legislative 
record  of  the  past  half  centurv,  both 
state  and  national,  is  dotted  with  simi- 
lar examples  of  misrepresentation  that 
could  be  similarly  set  aside. 

In  defining  the  terms  initiative  and 
referendum  I  have  in  mind  a  constitu- 
tion whose  provisions  for  direct  legis- 
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lation  are  substantially  as  those  in  the 
appendix  to  this  article.  This  appen- 
dix is  proposed  as  a  model  amendment 
to  the  constitutions  of  those  states 
which  have  not  yet  provided  for  direct 
legislation.  It  was  prepared  after  a 
careful  study  of  all  the  constitutions 
that  provide  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum  in  any  form,  as  well  as 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  strongest 
arguments  of  the  strongest  opponents 
of  the  democratic  principles  involved. 
Such  an  amendment  does  not  destroy 
the  representative  system,  but  perfects 
it.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment,  the  representatives  have  a 
vote  on  every  law  before  the  people 
have  one,  and  no  vote  of  any  represen- 
tative can  ever  be  set  aside  if  it  is  act- 
ualh'^  representative  of  the  will  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  who  participa- 
ted in  his  election.  If  his  vote  is  mis- 
representative,  it  ought  to  be  set  aside; 
in  fact,  it  must  be  set  aside  if  represen- 
tative government  is  to  be  maintained 
in  anything  but  name. 

The  earliest  example  of  the  initia- 
tive in  the  constitutional  history  of 
America  is  found  in  Georgia's  con- 
stitution of  1777 — written  before  the 
ink  was  dry  on  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Today,  the  beneficiaries 
of  special  legislation,  the  lovers  of  the 
lobby,  the  secret  caucus,  etc.,  tell  us 
that  the  initiative  is  "a  new  theory," 
"an  unsafe  experiment,"  "populism," 
"demagoguery,"  and  various  other  hor- 
rid and  horrible  things.  Yet  it  is  clear 
that  the  "demagogues"  of  Georgia  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, wdio  marched  with  Washington 
and  whipped  the  hated  Briton  from 
our  shores,  wrote  the  initiative  large 
into  Georgia's  first  constitution,  wrote 
it  there  in  a  most  extreme  form,  leav- 
ing the  legislature  with  absolutely  no 
power  to  initiate  an  amendment  to  that 
constitution.  Here  is  the  language  of 
that  provision  as  it  appears  in  Geor- 
gia's constitution  of  1777: 

"Art.  LXIII.  No  alteration  shall  be 
made  in  this  constitution,  without  peti- 


tions from  a  majority  of  the  counties, 
and  the  petition  from  each  county  to 
be  signed  by  a  majority  of  voters  in 
each  county  within  the  state;  at  which 
time  the  assembly  shall  order  a  conven- 
tion to  be  called  for  that  purpose, 
specifying  the  alterations  to  be  made, 
according  to  the  petitions  preferred  to 
the  assembly  by  a  majority  of  the  coun- 
ties as  aforesaid." 

Tjct  it  be  remembered  that  there  is 
only  one  principle  involved  in  the  intia- 
tive,  and  that  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  propose  a  law  or  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution.  The  rest  is  mere  ma- 
chinery to  facilitate  the  process,  mere 
details  of  the  various  methods  by 
which  the  people  may  act.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  initiative  can  not  be  more 
clearly  or  emphatically  stated  than  in 
Georgia's  constitution  of  1777;  but  ex- 
perience has  developed  greatly  improv- 
ed machinery  in  all  those  states  which 
uphold  the  principle  today.  See  the 
appendix  referred  to  above  or  the  con- 
stitution of  any  of  the  eight  democra- 
tic states  mentioned. 

The  Eevolutionary  patriots  oi  Geor- 
gia maj^  have  been  harsh  in  so  empha- 
tically providing  for  the  initiative  with 
reference  to  constitutional  amend- 
ments. They  reserved  all  power  in  the 
matter.  Their  descendants  have  lost 
all  powder  in  the  matter.  Their  des- 
cendants have  no  power  even  in  pro- 
loosing  statutory  law.  A  system  of  di- 
rect legislation  would  preserve  the 
power  both  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  of  the  people  to  propose  law;  but 
would  let  it  belong  exclusively  to 
neither.  It  would  not  thereby  lessen 
the  value  of  representatives  as  the 
agents  of  the  people,  but  it  would  ef- 
fectively prevent  these  agents  from  ever 
becoming  the  masters  of  the  people. 
Under  an  exclusively  representative 
system,  there  is  absolutely  no  check  on 
legislative  officers  but  a  meager  consti- 
tution. The  people  must  take  what  is 
handed  them;  they  can  take  nothing 
else.  i 

Nor  is  there  any   new  principle    iii- 
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volved  in  the  referendum.  The  early 
constitutions  of  practically  every  state 
in  the  Union  were  submitted  to  a  refer- 
endum vote  of  all  the  people  and  did 
not  become  of  force  until  ratified  by  a 
majority.  Moreover,  Delaware  is  the 
only  state  in  the  Union  today  whose 
constitution  can  be  amended  without  a 
referendum  vote  on  the  proposed 
amendment.  The  principle  of  the  refer- 
endum is,  therefore,  as  universal  today 
as  is  the  law  of  divorce;  for  one  state 
in  the  Union — South  Carolina — grants 
no  divorce  to  conjugal  misfits,  as  one 
state  in  the  Union — Delaware— grants 
no  voice  to  her  people  in  the  making 
and  unmalcing  of  constitutions.  If 
there  is  anything  new  about  the  refer- 
endum, it  is  in  its  application  to 
statutory  law  occasionally  as  well  as  to 
fundamental  law  always. 

The  opponents  of  direct  legislation 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  (1) 
the  uninformed,  (2)  the  misinformed, 
and  (3)  the  ruling  few  and  their 
agents.  As  to  the  first  and  second 
classes,  they  need  nothing  but  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  facts.  But 
the  third  class  has  simply  got  to  be 
whijjped  out  of  control  by  ballots  as 
the  Britons  were  whipped  out  of  Am- 
erica by  gims,  or  else  they  will  retain 
control.  Wlienever  the  question  of 
popular  rule  comes  up,  they,  with  their 
paid  attorneys  and  subsidized  newspa- 
pers, seek  first  to  ridicule  the  idea  and 
laugh  it  out  of  countenance;  they  next 
call  it  harsh  and  horrible  names, 
"demagoguery,"  "populism,"  "mob- 
rule,''  and  various  other  vile  epithets; 
then  their  vivid  imaginations  are 
brought  to  play  and  they  prophesy 
every  conceivable  calamity  as  a  result 
of  its  adoption.  They  get  satirical, 
enthusiastic,  and  frantic.  They  fear 
the  country  will  go  to  the  dogs  if  their 
secret  influence  is  lost  and  their  power 
in  promoting  legislation  is  reduced  to 
that  of  an  honest  man.  Their  lamen- 
tations are  calculated  to  mislead  many 
of  the  very  victims  on  whom  they  prey. 


As  to  the  professional  lobbyist, 
whenever  and  wherever  direct  legisla- 
tion is  suggested,  he  is  aroused;  if  he 
is  a  great  lobbyist,  he  is  greatly  arous- 
ed. For  in  state  after  state  he  has  seen 
the  Third  House,  or  lobby,  on  which 
his  bread  and  butter  depends,  disap- 
pear in  the  wake  of  the  referendum. 
His  job  is  at  stake,  and  he  knows  it. 
The  interests  that  employ  him  do  it 
because  of  his  skill  in  secretly  promot- 
ing certain  laws  which  bring  the  inter- 
ests more  money  than  they  have  paid 
him.  When  a  corporation  hires  a  lob- 
byist, it  is  not  for  love,  but  for  divi- 
dends. And  the  interests  are  never 
foolish  enough  to  buy  a  legislative  act 
which  they  are  sure  of  losing  on  a 
referendum  vote,  Avhich  they  are  sure 
of  losing  before  it  returns  them  a  divi- 
dend. 

To  state  all  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  direct  legislation,  even  briefly,  would 
be  to  write  a  book. 

I  am  not,  however,  among  those  who 
think  direct  legislation  a  panacea  for 
all  the  governmental  ills  that  man  is 
heir  to.  On  the  contrary,  I  know^  that 
no  radical  reform  can  ever  be  enacted 
through  a  referendum  vote  until  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  people  are  first 
educated  to  a  standard  of  desiring  it. 
And  God  knows  this  is  a  slow  enough 
process !  It  is  far  more  conservative 
than  a  purely  representative  system. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  to  a  moral 
and  mathematical  certainty  in  those 
states  that  have  direct  legislation  that 
the  people  check  far  more  wild-cat  leg- 
islation than  they  attempt  to  effect. 

One  thing  direct  legislation  does  do 
is  to  put  life  and  substance  into  some 
of  the  beautiful  but  hollow  declarations 
of  present  state  constitutions.  For  in- 
stance, the  first  provision  of  Georgia's 
present  constitution  is  as  follows: 

"All  government,  of  right,  originates 
with  the  people,  and  is  founded  upon 
their  will  only,  and  is  instituted  solely 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Public  of- 
ficers are  the  trustees  and  servants  of 
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the  people,  and  at  all  times  amenable 
to  them." 

That  beautiful  theory  appears  in 
pi'acticall}^  every  state  constitution  of 
this  country,  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
declaration  or  statement;  but  only  the 
eight  democratic  states  named  above 
have  constitutional  provisions  that  give 
it  life  and  eflect;  without  the  initia- 
tive, the  referendum,  and  the  right  of 
recall,  it  is  "as  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbal."  It  is  words,  words, 
words;  with  these  provisions  for  en- 
forcing it,  it  becomes  a  reality. 

In  fixing  Georgia's  legislative  power, 
the  constitution  in  paragraph  1  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  article  3,  provides: 

"The  legislative  power  of  the  state 
shall  be  vested  in  a  general  assembly, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and 
house  of  representatives." 

And  paragraph  22  of  section  7  of  the 
same  article,  provides: 

"The  General  Assembly  shall  have 
power  to  make  all  laws  and  ordinances 
consistent  with  this  Constitution,  and 
not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  they  shall 
deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state." 

This  is  all  of  Georgia's  constitution 
that  tends  to  fix  the  legislative  power 
of  the  state.  Yet,  in  this  respect,  it  is 
not  unlike  those  other  states  now  exist- 
ing under  an  antiquated  system  of  in 
direct  legislation.  It  is  good  to  note, 
however,  that  ^the  legislatures  of  a 
dozen  of  these  antiquated  states  are 
this  year  either  proposing  constitu- 
tional amendments  providing  for  direct 
legislation,  or  else  are  at  least  com- 
posed in  the  majority  of  members 
elected  on  a  platform  advocating  direct 
legislation. 

I  hope  I  may  yet  live  to  see  the  Ap- 
pendix to  this  article,  or  something 
substantially  similar,  substituted  in 
Georgia's  constitution  in  lieu  of  Para- 
graph 1  of  Section  1  of  Article  3,  set 
out  above.  As  to  Paragraph  22,  set 
out  above,  it  is  amply  taken  care  of  in 


Paragraph  26  of  the  Appendix.  A  bill 
will  this  year  be  introduced  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Georgia,  by  one  of 
the  brainiest  members  of  that  body, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  state 
constitution  as  here  suggested.  If  you 
are  a  Georgian  and  favor  it,  write  your 
representative  and  state  senator  to  sup- 
port it ;  then  see  them  in  person  and  ask 
them  to  support  it ;  then  telegraph  them 
in  Atlanta,  while  the  session  is  on,  to 
actively  support  it.  If  they  don't  do 
it,  remember  them  religiously  when 
they  are  candidates  again.  Beyond 
this  power  to  request,  a  common  citi- 
zen of  Georgia  is  as  powerless  to  effect 
legislation  as  is  a  common  citizen  of 
Turkey  or  Russia.  But  he  can  make 
the  request  and  can  remember  whether 
or  not  it  was  heeded. 

APPENDIX. 

Paragraph  1.  Legislative  power^ 
tvhere  vested.  All  the  legislative  power 
of  this  state  not  reserved  by  the  people 
shall  be  vested  in  a  General  Assembly, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives;  but  the 
people  reserve  to  themselves  the  power 
to  propose  laws  and  amendments  to 
this  Constitution,  and  to  enact  or  re- 
ject the  same  at  the  polls,  independent 
of  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  regard  thereto;  and  they  also  re- 
serve power,  at  their  option,  to  approve 
or  reject  at  the  polls  any  act,  item,  sec- 
tion, or  part  of  any  act  or  measure 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  pro- 
vided :  That  the  legislative  powers 
herein  reserved  by  the  people  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  to  any  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  the  right  to 
introduce  any  measure  in  that  body,  nor 
to  deny  to  that  body  the  power  to  pass 
the  same  subject  to  such  referendum 
petitions  as  may  be  filed  against  it  un- 
der the  reserved  powers  of  the  people. 

Par.  2.  The  initiative — Number  of 
petitioners  necessary — Contents  of  peti- 
tion. The  first  power  reserved  by  the 
people  is  the  initiative.     And  not  more 
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than  eight  per  centum  of  the  legal  vo':- 
ers  of  the  entire  state,  or  five  per 
centum  of  the  legal  voters  in  each  of 
two-thirds  of  the  counties,  shall  be  nec- 
essary to  propose  any  general  measure 
by  initiative  petition,  except  amend- 
ments to  this  Constitution;  and  not 
more  than  fifteen  per  centum  of  the 
legal  voters  of  any  county  or  muT/>i- 
pality  shall  be  necessary  to  propose  any 
local  law  authorized  by  this  Constitu- 
tion for  such  respective  locality;  but 
every  such  initiative  petition,  whether 
general  or  local  shall  include  the  full 
text  of  the  measure  so  proposed. 

Par.  3.  Direction  and  -ftling  of  initia- 
tive petitions.  Initiative  petitions,  for 
all  laws  but  municipal  ordinances,  shall 
be  directed  to  the  General  Assembly, 
and  shall  be  filed  with  the  governor  at 
least  tAventy  days  before  any  regular 
session  of  the  General  Assembly;  and 
the  Governor  shall  transmit  the  same  to 
the  General  Assembly  as  soon  as  it  con- 
venes and  organizes. 

Par.  4.  Precedence  in  General  As- 
cemhly — Hoio  enacted  or  rejected.  Such 
initiative  measures  shall  take  prece- 
dence over  all  other  measures  in  the 
General  Assembly,  except  laws  neces- 
sary for  the  immediate  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  health,  or  safety ;  and 
they  shall  be  enacted  or  rejected,  with- 
out ehange  or  amendment,  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  within  thirty  days  after 
its  organization ;  and  the  ayes  and  nays 
th-ereon  shall  be  recorded. 

Par.  5.  Referendum  for  initiative 
measures.  Wh^n  any  such  initiative 
measure  shall  have  been  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  it  shall  be  subject 
to  referendum  petition  as  any  other 
measure,  or  it  may  be  referred  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  or  of  the  locality  to  be  affected 
thereby,  for  their  approval  or  rejec- 
tion; but  no  local  measure  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  people  of  the  entire  state 
except  where  so  ordered  by  a  general 
referendum  petition,  or  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote  of  all  the  members  elect- 


ed to  both  houses  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Par.  6.  The  same.  If  any  such  ini- 
tiative measure  shall  be  rejected  by  the 
General  Assembly,  or  if  no  action  be 
taken  upon  it  within  said  thirty  days, 
or  if  it  be  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  it 
shall  then  be  submitted  to  the  people  of 
the  State,  or  of  the  locality  to  be  af- 
fected thereby,  for  their  approval  or 
rejection  at  the  next  ensuing  regular 
general  election,  as  proposed  amend- 
ments to  this  Constitution  are  now  sub- 
mitted for  ratification. 

Par.  7.  Competing  measures^  how 
made  vp.  The  General  Assembly  may 
reject  any  measure  so  proposed  by  ini- 
tiative petition,  whether  general  or  lo- 
cal, and  propose  a  different  one  on  the 
same  subject;  and  in  such  event,  both 
measures  shall  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
l^le  for  their  approval  or  rejection. 

Par.  8.  Competing  measures.,  how 
hallotted  on.  The  ballots  for  such  com- 
peting measures  shall  be  so  worded  that 
each  voter  may  show,  first,  whether  or 
not  he  is  opposed  to  both  measures,  and, 
second,  which  of  the  two  measures  he 
l^refers.  If  one-half  or  a  majority  of 
the  total  vote  on  such  competing  meas- 
ures is  cast  against  both  measures, 
neither  shall  become  operative;  but 
otherwise,  that  measure  receiving  the 
greater  vote  shall  become  law. 

Par.  9.  The  referendum.,  when  appli- 
cable. The  second  power  reserved  by 
the  people  is  the  referendum;  and  it 
may  be  ordered,  except  as  to  laws  nec- 
essary for  the  immediate  preservation 
of  the  public  peace,  health,  or  safety,  as 
to  any  measure  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  whether  such  measure  be 
proposed  by  initiative  petition  or  by 
bill  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Par.  10.  Number  of  petitioners  for 
referemdrim.  Not  more  than  five  per 
centum  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  entire 
state,  or  three  per  centum  of  the  legal 
voters  in  each  of  two-thirds  of  the 
counties,  shall  be  required  to  sign  and 
make  a  valid  general  referendum  peti- 
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tion  for  any  measure.     If  a  local  ref-  reference      to     proposed     amendments 

erendum   petition   is  filed   for  submit-  hereto   shall   apply    to   such     referred 

ting  a  local  measure  to  the  people  of  the  measure,  except  where  herein  otherwise 

locality  to  be  affected  thereby,  not  more  specifically  provided.     Local    acts     re- 

than  ten  per  centum  of  the  voters  of  ferred  to  the  people  of  any    locality 

the     county     or    municipality  affected  need  be  published  only  once  a  week  for 

shall  be  required  to  sign  and  make  a  four  weeks  immediately  preceding  the 

valid  local  referendum  petition ;  but  no  election  in  the  official  gazette  of    the 

local   referendum  shall  be  had   where  county  to  be  affected  thereby.     Legis- 

a  general  referendum  is  ordered.  lation  may  be  enacted  providing  for  the 

Par.  11.  Referendum,  hy  order  of  the  publication  in  book  or  pamphlet  form 

General  Assemhly.    The  General    As-  of  any  or  all  measures  referred  to  the 

sembly  may  provide  as  a  part  of  any  people,  together  with  a  brief  argument 

measure   originated   and   passed   by   it  for  and  against  such  measure,  in  suffi- 

that  such  measure  shall  not  become  op-  cient  quantity  to  furnish  one  copy  free 

erative  until  approved  by  the  people  to  each  qualified  voter  entitled  to  a  vote 

upon  a  referendum  vote.  thereon ;  whereupon  the  provisions  of 

Par.  12.  Direction  and  filing  of  refer-  this  paragraph  as  to  the  advertisement 

endum-  petitions.  Referendum  petitions  of  such  referred  measures  shall  become 

against  measures  passed  by  the  General  inoperative. 

Assembly  shall  be  directed  to  and  filed  Par.  15.  Tinw  of  referendum,  elec- 
with  the  Governor  not  later  than  tlons.  All  elections  on  measures  refer- 
ninety  days  after  the  final  adjourn-  red  to  the  people  of  the  entire  state,  or 
ment  of  the  session  of  the  General  As-  of  any  locality,  by  the  Governor  shall 
sembly  which  passed  the  measure  on  be  had  at  biennial  regular  general  elec- 
which  the  referendum  is  demanded ;  tions,  unless  otherwise  specially  provid- 
and  the  measure  shall  thereupon  be  ed  by  the  General  Assembly  with  re- 
submitted to  the  people  of  the  entire  spect  to  each  separate  measure  to  be 
state,  or  of  the  locality  to  be  affected  voted  on  at  any  other  election :  Provid- 
thereby,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  their  ed^  That  this  Paragraph  shall  not  be 
approval  or  rejection  at  an  election  to  construed  to  prevent  the  ballotting  on 
be  held  not  sooner  than  four  months  any  number  of  laws  at  the  same  elec- 
after  the  filing  of  such  petition,  as  pro-  tion. 

posed  amendments  to  this  Constitution  Par.  16.  Emergency  measures.  When- 

are  now  submitted  for  ratification.  ever  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  im- 

Par.  13.  Effect  on  remainder  of  act  mediate    preservation    of     the     public 

tchen  part  only  referred.     The  filing  of  peace,  health,  or  safety  that  a  law  shall 

a  referendum  petition  against  one    or  become   effective    without   delay,   such 

more  it^ems,  sections,  or  parts  of  an  act  necessity   and   the   facts   creating     the 

or  ordinance  shall   not  delay   the   re-  same  may  be  stated  in  one  section  of  the 

mainder  of  the  act  or  ordinance  from  bill,  and  if  upon  aye  and  nay  vote  in 

becoming  operative,   except   where,   in  each   house  of   the   General  Assembly 

the  opinion  of    the  Attorney-General,  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected 

the  remainder  of  the  act  as  passed    is  to  each  house  shall  vote  on  a  separate 

clearly  dependent  on  the  part  referred  roll  call  in  favor  of  said  law  going  into 

for  its  intended  purpose  and  effect.  instant  operation  for    the     immediate 

Par.  14.  Advertisement  of  measure  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health, 
and  other  procedure.  Whenever  it  be-  or  safety,  such  law  shall  become  opera- 
comes  necessary  to  submit  any  meas-  five  upon  approval  by  the  Governor, 
ure  to  a  general  referendum,  all  the  Should  such  measure  be  vetoed  by  the 
provisions   of  this   Constitution    with  Governor,  it  shall  not  become  a  law 
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unless  it  shall  be  approved  by  the  votes  eral  election.     In  all  other  particulars, 

of  three-fourths  of  the  members  elected  the  rules  for  the  enactment  of  statutory 

to  each  house  of  the  General  Assembly,  law  by  general  initiative  petition  shall 

taken  by  roll  call  of  ayes  and  nays.  «pply  to  amendments  to  this  Constitu- 

x^ar.  17.  Apportionment  of    referen-  tion  proposed  by  initiative  petition. 

dum  vote.     In  order    to    preserve     the  Par.  20.  Direct  legislation  for  munici- 

balance  of  power  on  measures  enacted  polities.     The  initiative     and    referen- 

by  the  people  as  on  measures  enacted  dum  powers  of  the  people  are  hereby 

by  the  General  Assembly,  the  total  vote  further  reserved  to  the  legal  voters  of 

on  all  measures  referred  to  the  people  each  municipality  as  to  all  municipal 

of  the  entire  state  shall  be  apportioned  legislation  of  every  character  whatever 

among  the   several  counties  according  authorized  by   the    municipal    charter 

to  their  representation  in  the  House  of  and  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this 

Representatives,      each     county     being  state.     Cities  and   towns  may  provide 

counted  for  or  against  such  measure,  for  the  manner  of  exercising  the  initia- 

according  to  the  majority  of  legal  votes  tiA^e    and    referendum    powers    as    to 

cast  thereon  in  each  respective  county,  municipal     ordinances,    including     the 

as  many  times  as  it  has  representatives,  time  of  filing  petitions  for  the  initia- 

A  measure  receiving  a  majority  of  such  tive  or   referendum   and   the  basis  on 

apportioned  vote  shall  become  law  im-  Avhich  to  count  the  number  of  their  le- 

mediately  upon  the  official  declaration  gal  voters  necessary  to  sign  such  peti- 

of  the  total  vote,  unless  a  later  date  be  tions,  and  all  other  details  not  express- 

expresslj^  provided  in  such  act  as  the  ly  provided  for  by  uniform  legislative 

date  on  which  it  shall  become  opera-  enactment;  but  no  city  or  town  of  this 

tive.     Any  measure  so  referred  and  re-  state  shall  require  more  than  ten  per 

ceiving  less  than  a  majority  of     such  centum  of  their  legal  voters  to  order  the 

apportioned  vote  shall  not  become  law.  referendum,  nor  more  than  fifteen  per 

A  county  failing  to  give    a     majority  centum  to  propose  any  municipal  meas- 

cither  for  or     against    any  particular  ure  by  initiative  petition, 

measure  shall  not  be  counted  either  for  Par.  21.  Governor'' s  veto  power  Ihn- 

or  against  such  measure.  ited.   The  veto  power  of  the  governor, 

Par.  18.  Enactment  of  local  measmres  or  mayor,  shall  not  extend  to  measures 

referred.     Any  local  measure  referred  referred  to  the  people;  nor  shall  a  veto 

to  the  people  of  the  locality  to  be  af-  preclude   a   referendum   thereafter   by 

fected  thereby  shall  become  law  when  order  of  either  the  people  or  the  legis- 

approved  by  a  majority    of    the  legal  lative  body   passing  the  vetoed  meas- 

votes  cast  thereon  in  the  said  locality,  ure. 

and  not  otherwise,  and  shall  take  effect  Par.  22.  Basis  for  determining  requi- 

from   the   official   declaration    of     the  site  nuniber  of  petitioners.     The  num- 

vote,  unless  a  later  date  be  expressly  ber  of  duly  qualified  voters  according 

provided  as  the  date  on  which  it  shall  to  the  registration  lists  at  the  regular 

become  operative,  election  last  preceding  the  filing  of  any 

Par.  19.    Constitutional  amendments  petition  with    the     governor,  for    the 

hy  initiative.     Initiative     petitions     to  initiative  or  for  the  referendum,  shall 

amend  this  Constitution  shall  require  be  the  basis  on  which  the  number  of 

the  signatures  of  twice  as  many  voters  legal  voters  necessary  to  sign  such  a 

as  other  general    initiative    petitions,  petition  shall     be    counted,  the     total 

and  must  be  filed  at  least  twelve  months  number  of  such  voters  being  the  basis 

before  the  election  at  which  they  are  for  the  entire  state  and  the  number  in 

to  be  voted  upon,  and  must  be  referred  any  county  being  the    basis    for    that 

to  the  people  of  the  entire  state  quali-  county, 

fied  to  vote  thereon  at  a  regular  gen-  Par.  23.  Style  of  hills.    The  style  of 
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all  bills  shall  be:  "Be  it  enacted  by  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Georgia,"  and  of 
municipal  ordinances:  "Be  it  ordained 

by  the  people  of  ,"   (name  of 

municipality). 

Par.  24.  Refay^endum  laws,  how  al- 
tered. No  law  or  ordinance  enacted  by 
referendum  vote  shall  be  repealed,  al- 
tered, or  amended  without  a  referen- 
dum vote  on  the  repealing,  altering,  or 
amending  measure. 

Par.  25.  Conflicting  laws.  If  two  or 
more  conflicting  measures  or  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  shall  be  ap- 
proved bj^  the  people  at  the  same  elec- 
tion, the  measure  or  amendment  re- 
ceiving the  greatest  number  of  affirma- 
tive votes  shall  prevail  in  all  particu- 
lars as  to  which  there  is  conflict. 

Par.  26.  Genarol  jyrovisions.  All  the 
provisions  of  this  Constitution  with 
reference  to  laws  enacted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  apply  with  equal 
force  to  laws  enacted  by  the  people; 
and  wherever  in  this  Constitution  the 
General  Assembly  is  empowered  to  en- 
act law,  that  power  is  granted  by  the 
peojDle  to  the  General  Assembly  subject 
to  their  approval  under  the  referendum 
provisions  of  this  Section. 

Par.  27.  Limit  to  initiative.  Any 
measure  rejected  by  the  people  through 
the  powers  of  the  initative  and  referen- 
dum can  not  be  again  proposed  by  the 
initiative  within  three  years  thereafter 
by  less  than  twenty-five  per  centum  of 
the  legal  voters. 

Par.  28.  Duplicate  petitions.  Any 
number  of  petitions  identical  in  sub- 
stance may  be  circulated  with  reference 
to  the  same  measure,  whether  for  the 
initiative  or  for  the  referendum,,  and 
may  be  filed  together  as  one  petition  in 
so  far  as  the  number  of  signatures 
thereto  is  concerned,  and  each  signer  of 
said  petition  shall  also  sign  his  address 
and  occupation. 

Par.  29.  Verification  of  signatures. 
Ever)^  sheet  of  every  initiative  or  refer- 
endum petition  containing  signatures 
shall  be  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  the 


person  who  circulated  said  sheet  or  pe- 
tition, setting  forth  that  each  of  the 
names  on  said  sheet  was  signed  in  the 
presence  of  the  affiant  and  that  in  the 
belief  of  the  affiant  each  signer  was  a 
qualified  elector  of  the  state,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  local  law,  of  the  locality  af- 
fected by  the  measure  so  proposed  to 
be  initiated  or  referred  to  the  people. 

Par.  30.  False  signatures  penalized. 
It  shall  be  a  felony  for  any  person  to 
sign  any  initiative  or  referendum  pe- 
tition with  any  name  other  than  his 
own;  or  to  sign  his  name  more  than 
once  for  the  same  measure;  or  to  sign 
such  petition  when  he  is  not  a  qualified 
elector  of  the  state,  or  if  the  measure 
in  question  is  local,  of  the  locality  pro- 
posed to  be  affected ;  or  to  wilfully  sign 
an  address  or  occupation  which  is  not 
his  own ;  provided,  that  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  writ- 
ing thereon  of  the  name,  address,  and 
occupation  of  any  person  who  can  not 
write  and  who  signs  the  same  with  his 
mark  after  the  petition  has  been  cor- 
rectly read  to  him.  Until  legislation  is 
enacted  to  effectually  enforce  this  para- 
graph, any  person  convicted  of  a  vio- 
Tation  of  any  of  the  foregoing  provis- 
ions shall  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor 
in  the  penitentiary  for  twelve  months. 
This  Paragraph  shall  be  printed  or 
written  in  pica  type,  or  larger,  on  the 
back  or  back  cover  of  every  initiative 
or  referendum  petition  before  the  same 
is  circulated  for  signatures,  and  the 
signer's  attention  shall  be  called  to  its 
provisions  or  he  shall  be  requested  to 
read  it. 

Par.  31.  Laios  hecome  operative, 
when.  No  law  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  shall  become  operative  until 
after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  im- 
mediately following  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  the  session  at  which  such  law  is 
enacted,  save  alone  the  emergency 
measures  provided  for  in  Paragraph  16 
of  this  Section;  but  every  measure 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
approved  by  the  Governor,  or  passed  by 
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the  General  Assembly  over  the  Gover-  tive  until  approved  as  in  this  Section 

nor's  veto,  shall  become    operative    at  provided. 

the  expiration  of  said  ninety  days,  un-  Par.  32.     This  section  self -executing. 

less  a  later  date  for  the  beginning  of  its  The  provisions  of  this  Constitution  for 

effectiveness  be  expressly  provided  in  direct  legislation  shall  be  self-execut- 

some  part  or  parts  of  the  act,  or  unless  ing,  but  legislation  may  be  enacted  es- 

the  measure  or  some  part  thereof  be  pecially    to    facilitate    its    operation; 

referred  to  the  people  in  one  of  the  otherwise,  all  officers  shall  be  guided  by 

ways  provided  by  this  Constitution.  No  the  general  laws  in  enforcing  the  said 

referred  measure  shall   become  opera-  provisions. 

4,  4,  4. 

The  Truant 

Ralph  M.  Thomson 

Said  a  restless^  discontented^ 

Unsophisticated  rill, 
To  the  clover  blooms  encradled 

On  the  hosom  of  a  hill 
"/  have  just  about  decided 

To  forsake  my  crib  of  clay 
For  the  mesmerizing  music 

Of  tJie  ocean,  far  away. 

"/  am  weary  of  the  worship 

Of  a  languor-laden  land; 
Of  the  nodding  ferns  and  roses, 

By  the  brigand  breezes  fanned; 
And  Fm  heart  and  soul  determ^ined 

On  a  scintillating  life. 
Where  the  waves  in  metric  measure 

THp  a  saraband  to  strife.''"' 

So,  upon  a  7nisty  morning, 

While  the  dew-sealed  blossoms  slept, 
The  beguiled  and  vagrant  brooklet 

On  its  mirthful  mission  swept; 
Overleaping  petty  pebbles, 

Rippling  rapture  through  the  glen. 
It  pursued  a  pilgriTn  passage. 

Never  to  retina  again. 

There  was  sorrow  in  the  mountains. 

That  once  knew  its  tend&r  thrill; 
There  was  grief  throughout  the  meadows 

For  the  truant  little  rill; 
For  instead  of  finding  heaven 

Far  from  lullabying  lea. 
It  encountered  morbid  marshes. 

And  an  aeon-sighing  sea! 


ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


Something  Extraordinary 

THE  MOST  HELPFUL  ARTICLES  EVER  PUBLISHED 
ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MIND  OVER  MATTER 


By  that  well-known  Authoress  and  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Florence   Edyth   Blake-Hedges. 

Number   of    the  Lyceum   World. 


Beg-lns  in  March 


A   REMARKABLE   SERIES    ON    PSYCHOTHERAPY. 

The  follo^'iug  aeries  of  articles  on  Psychotherapy  •*vill  prove  among  the  most  Interesting  ever 
pnbltshed.  and  all  students  of  the  New  Psychologr,  New  Thought,  Mental  Healing,  Immana^ 
Movement,  etc.,  should  make  sure  to  read  these  articles  which  bring  the  LATEST  news  on  these 
subjects. 

These  articles  will  be  written  by  that  SPECIALIST  in  this  realm,  Mrs.  Florence  Edythe  Blake- 
Hedges,  author  of  the  great  psychological  novel  "I  AM,"  lecturer  on  Psychotherapy,  and  writer  for 
the  leading  magazines  in  the  country.  These  articles  will  cost  about  two  thousand  dollars,  nn&' 
you  get  them,  and  many  other  fine  things,  <or  one  dollar  for  a  year's  subscription  to  THE 
L.YCEUM    WORLD.      Subscribe    NOW   and   tell   your   friends. 


PSYCHOTHERAPHY. 

I.-^The   Superstition   of   Mankind. 

1.  Ancient  systems  successful  in  curing  dis- 

ease. 

2.  Strang'e     theories     prevalent     in     Highest 

Civilization. 

3.  Primitive   minds   of   today. 

4.  Effects    of    diseased    Conditions    point    to 

uni-.-ersal    law. 

5.  The  Law — Man's  Mind  has  a  region  below 

the    threshold    of    normal    consciousness. 

6.  The  Duality  of  Mind. 

II. — The  Riddle  of  Personality:      The   Sphinx. 

1.  Tlie     Subjective     Mind     and     its      various 

names. 

2.  Laws   of  the   Subjective   Mind. 

(1)  Memory. 

(2)  Reasoning  powers,   etc. 

3.  Fundamental  use   of  the  Subj.   Mind. 

4.  Constructive     and      Creative      powers      of 

Curing  and  Recreating. 

5.  Telepathy — 

(1)  Mind  reading. 

(2)  Death    messages,    etc. 

III. — The   Origin   of  the   Soul — 

1.  Mind  and  Body. 

2.  Mind  not  in  Brain  alone. 

Decapitated  Animals. 

3.  Mental  activity  transformed  into  Physical 

activity. 

4.  Mind     influencing     body.      Limitation     un- 

defined. 

5.  Connection   of  Nerve  Centers  and   Cells. 

6.  Therefore — Mind    may    influence   any    Liv- 

ing Cell   in   the   body. 

I"V.— -Hyp  not  ism— 

1.  Early  phases   of. 

2.  Mesmer     and     his     cures.      Explosion     of 

Fluidic    theory. 

3.  Pioneers   of  hypnotism  in   France. 

4.  Libault,    Braid,   Myres,   etc. 

5.  America    in    Arrears — Drs.     Prince,     Sidis; 

Profs.   James,   Hyslop,  etc. 

6.  Hypnotism   today — 

(1)  Uses,  good  and  bad — Vicious  Habits. 

(2)  Charlatan    and    Showman. 
V. — Suggestion — 

1.  The  Subjective  ever  receiving  Suggestion. 

2.  Telepathic    Suggestion. 


3.  Auto-Suggestion: 

(1)  Desire — to  get  well. 

(2)  Faith. 

(3)  How  to  suggest  to  one's  self. 

(4)  The  A,  B.  C  of  Suggestion. 

(5)  Reiteration. 

4.  Uses   of  Suggestion: 

(If  Rebuilding  character. 

(2)  Affecting  Heredity. 

(3)  Suggestions  for  healing  disease. 

(4)  Suggestions  for  curing  habits. 

5.  Personal   "Magnetism"   and  Self-ControL 
VI. — Personal   Power — 

1.  Bodily  Health: 

(1)  Dietetics. 

(2)  Breathing. 

(3)  Food. 

(4)  Elimination. 

2.  Suggestion  and  Dyspepsia. 

3.  Suggestion  and  Nervous  troubles: 

Sure   Remedy. 

No    Nervous   Prostration. 

Insomnia,    etc. 

4.  Insanity: 

(1)  Alarming  Increase   in   America. 

(2)  People  must  awaken  to  the  Remedy.. 

5.  Perfect  Poise. 

VII. — Psychotherapy— i 

1.  Truth  and   Error  in — 

(1)  Christian   Science. 

(2)  Theosophy. 
C3)   Spiritism. 

Nemesis   of 

2.  Divine  Healing. 

3.  The   Emmanual  Movement. 

4.  The  March  of  the  20th  Century. 

Note — Besides  the  above,  Prof.  Joseph  T.  Spen- 
cer continues  his  Shakespearean  articles,  and 
Rev.  W.  F.  Hertel  begins  his  startling  series  of 
articles  on  HOW  "WHITE  SLAVES  ARE  PRO- 
CURED, in  which  he  tells  in  detail  just  how 
girls  are  trapped  into  a  life  of  shame.  To  stop 
this  crime,  know  how  it  is  fed  and  stop  Its  feed- 
ers. Every  earnest  person  should  read  these  ar- 
ticles and  help  keep  our  girls — and  boys,  too — 
from  a   life  of   shame. 

Send  today   one  dollar   for  a  subscription   to 

THE   LYCEUM  WORLD 

ARTHUR  E.  CRINGLE,  Editor 
Department  J  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 

No   free    samples.      Specinaen   copy,    15c. 


In   writing  to  advertisers  pl«ase  mention  Watson's. 
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E-CRIM-iNE 

FOR   ALL.   FORMS   OF 

HEADACHE  AND  NEURALGIA 

Write  t»r  a  Free  Trial  B»x. 

The  Dr.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO. 

(Bold    by   Druggists)  SOUTH   BEND,   INB. 

"■^^^^^^^^        Estab.  1889       ^^"^^^^^"" 


WANTED 


The  services  of  a  representa- 
tive to  look  after  our  old  cus- 
tomers and  prospective  buyers  of  our  Modern 
Simple  Tax-free  Industrial  Alcohol  Distilling 
Apparatus,  but  special  successful  demonstrative 
methods  for  making  Alcohol,  Apple  Jack,  Aguar- 
diente, Mescal,  Teguila,  Peach  Brandy,  Solidified 
Alcohol  in  Cubes,  Essential  Oil,  Cedar  Oil,  De- 
natured Alcohol.  Most  modern,  simple  5-Gallon 
Still  and  all  sizes  to  500-Galloon  daily  capaci- 
ties. Good  commission.  Address 
The  Wood  Waste  Distilleries  Company,  (Inc.) 
Wheeling,  "W.  Va.,  U.  S.  A. 


Every  Woman 

is    interested    and    should    know 
about  the  wonderful 

Whirling  Spray 

Marvel  Douche 


Ask  your  druggist  for 
it.    If  he  cannot  sup- 
ply   the    MARVEL,    accept 
other,  but  send  stamp  for  illus- 
trated   book — sealed.      It    gives 
full    particulars  and    directions 
invaluable  to  ladies. 


MARVEL  CO.,  44  E.  22d  St.,  New  York 


ESTABLISH   A   NEW    INDUSTRY 

Read  Up  on  the  Utilization  of  Farm 
Waste  and  Wood  Waste  by  Distillation 

A  general  consideration  of  the  NEW  INDUSTRY, 
Including;  a  full  description  of  the  distilling:  ap- 
paratus used  and  the  principle  Involved,  alas 
method  of  eheniieal  control  and  disposal  of  the 
products;  first  edition  illustrated  by  seventy-fo»T 
engravings,  15G  pages.  This  book  Is  cloth  bound. 
It  will  be  sent  to  any  address  postpaid  on  receipt 

of  $3.::o. 

Stills,  5-Gal.  Tax-Free,  Cost  $135.00,  pays  for 
itself  every  month.  Alcohol  Solidified,  32  Solid 
Sample  Cubes,  194-proof  and  its  Formula,  includ- 
ing one  Alcohol  Stove,  postpaid  for  $2.00.  AddreBi 

Wood  Waste  Distillieries  News  Co.,     Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


National  surpjcai  institute 

72    S.    Pryor    St.,    Atlanta,    Ga. 
ESTABLISHED    1874. 


This  Institute  Treats  Club  Feet,  Dis- 
eases of  the  Spine,  Hip  Joints,  Paraly- 
sis, Piles,  Fistula,  Hernia,  Rheuma- 
tism, etc.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


VENTRILOQUISM 

Taught  Any  Man  or  Boy 

by  Mall  at  Home.  This  is  no  special  gift  as 

you  have  supposed,  but  an  art.    I  have 

taught  thousands  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Cost  small.    Send  today,  2-ceDt  stamp  for 

particulars  and  proofs. 

O.A. SMITH. Room    1645— 823 Bigelow St..  PEORIA.ILL. 


OSTEOPATHY  IN  A  NUTSHELL 

Dr.  Goetz's  Manual  tells  you  how  to  cure  all 
diseases  without  druss.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  indorsements  received:  "Your  Manual 
received,  which  I  like  very  much.  I  can  do 
anything  laid  down  in  the  book,  and  it  is  so 
plain.  J.  W.  Carter,  McLemoresville,  Tenn." 
Our  Prospectus  and  Sample  Pases,  Free,  tell 
you  all  about  It. 
MATURE  CURE  COMPANY, 
Dept.  K.,   1313  Vine  St.  Cincinnati,   Ohio. 


If  YOU  Would  Be 
\  Successful 


THE 
KEY  TO 
SUCCESS 


StopFoigetting 


MEMORY 
the  BASIS 
•f  AO 

KNOWLEDGE 


ou  are  no  ftreater  intellectually  than  your 
memory.  Send  today  for  my  free  book  "How  to 
Retuember" — Faces,  Names,  Studies — Develops  Will, 
Concentration,  Self-Confidence.  Conversation,  Public 
Speaking.  Increases  income.  Sent  absolutely  free-r- Address 
SICESON  MEMORY  SCHOOL.  711  AUDITOBIDM  BLDQ.,  CHIOAQO 

"THE  CITY  BOY" 


A  Sweet  Song  by 

S.  WILLIS  THOMAS 

MusiG  by  Dugdale  Ten  Cents 


JEFFERSONIAN   PUBLISHING  CO. 


Thomson, 


Georgia 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 
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HAVE  PLACED  IN  THEIR  HOMES  THE  WORLD-FAMED  PUBLICATION 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 

This  means  tliat  practically  as  many  Americans  have  bought  Ridpath  as  have  bought  the  great  Encyclopedia  Britannica'and 
the  Country  Dictionary  combined.    Can  you  imagine  any  greater  testimonial  for  any  book  ?  j„-e»H  k„  th*  c-tin.ar 

Dr.  Ridpath's  Immortal  Work  commands  the  admiration  of  the  English-speaking  world.  It  is  endoised  by  the  scnoiar- 
ship  of  the  world,  and  by  the  great  American  people,  as  the  only  history  of  the  world  worth  having. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS 

Places  in  our  hands  the  remaining  sets  of  this  gr^**  publication 

9  Massive  Royal  Octavo  Volumes.  4,000  double-column  pages,  2,000  superb  illustrations,  brand  new.  latest  edition  down 
to  date,  beautifully  bound  in  Half  Morocco.    We  are  selling  these  sets,  while  they  last. 

At  LESS  tlian  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  us  the  Coupon  below.  Tear  off  the  Coupon,  write  name  arid 
address  plainlv  and  mail  to  us  now  before  you  forget  it.  .  ,      •  ft      j    ^„a  «„  o,...,  4o,mc 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  Ridpath's  History  of  the  World  at  the  lowest  price  ever  offered-and  on  easy  terms 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  inspect  the  beautiful  specimen  pages  and  let  us  mail  you  full  particulars  of  our  oiler,  i  ne  sample 
pages  are  free. 
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Royal  octavo  volumes,  encyclopedia  size,    1 1  in.  tall,  8  in.  wide,   2  in.  ihick,  weighs  55  lbs. 


AV    '^      **  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  his- 

tory, long  before  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built,  down 
through  the  romantic  troubled  times  of  Chaldea's  grandeur 
and  Assyria's  magnificence  ;  of  Babylonia's  wealth  and  lux- 
ury ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  splendor;  of  Mohammedan  cul- 
ture and  refinement ;  of  French  elegance  and  British  power; 
to  the  rise  of  the  Western  World  including  the  complete  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  ar.d  every  other  nation  down  to  the 
close  of  the  Russia-Japan  war. 

He  throws  the  mantle  of  personality  over  the  old  heroes  of 
history.  Alexander  is  there, — patriot,  warrior,  statesman, 
diplomat, — crowning'the  glory  of  Grecian  history.  Xerxes 
from  his  mountain  platform  sees  Themistocles,  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Greek  ships,  smash  his  Persian  fleet  of 
over  a  thousand  sail  and  help  to  mold  the 
language  in  which  this  paragraph  is  written. 
Rome  perches  Nero  upon  the  greatest  throne 
on  earth,  and  so  sets  up  a  poor  madman's 
name  to  stand  for  countless  centuries  as  the 
synonym  of  savage  cruelty.  Napoleon  fights 
Waterloo  again  under  your  very  eyes,  and 
reels  before  the  iron  fact  that  at  last  the  end 
of  his  gilded  dream  had  come.  Bismarck  is 
there— gruff,  overbearing,  a  giant  pupilist  in 
the  diplomatic  ring— laughing  with  grim  dis- 


$1 


Brings  the 
Complete  Set 

Balance 

Small  Sums 

Monthly 


dain  at  France  which  says,    "You  shall  not."     Wash- 
ington is  there   "four    square    to    all    winds,"    grave 
thoughtful,  proof  against  the  wiles  of  British  strategy 
and  the  poisoned  darts  of  false  friends;  clear-seeing 
over  the  heads  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  on 
into  another  century,  the  most  colossal  world 
figure  of  his  time.  .^"v. 

He  covers  every  race,  every  nation,  every  ^^w"^-^ 
time,  and   holds  you  spellbound  by  h'—      -^-^ 
wonderful   eloquence.     Nothing  more    _.  —   _. 
interesting,  absorbing  and  inspiring    ^"^^   West 
was  ever  written  by  man. 

Ridpath  should    be  in  your 
home.     It  is  a  work  that   you 
will  value  as  long  as  you 
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live  and  read  over    and 
over  again. 


Send  Coupon 
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offer 


paper  Association 
204     Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  Hi. 
Please     mail.       without 
cost  to  me,   sample  pages 
of    Ridpath's    History   contain- 
ing his    famous    "Race  Chart," 
in  colors,  map  of  China  and  Japan, 
lagram    of  Panama  Canal,  etc.,   and 
write  me  full    particulars  of  your  special 
to  Watson's  Magazine  Readers. 
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"We're  telling  the 
Nation  about  Texas" 


Use  Our  Free 
Information  Bureau 


YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN 

X  TEXAS  X 

"The  Land  of  Sunshine" 


Where  the  Fortune  Making  Orange,  Grain,  Fruit,  Truck,  Livestock,  Cotton, 
Fig,  and  Bermuda  Onion  lands  can  be  purchased  at  very  lov^  prices. 

The  Texas  Magazine 

Tells  You  All  About  Them 

Each  issue  contains  several  full-page  and  scores  of  smaller  illustrations  of 
typical  Texas  crop  growing  scenes.  It  is  the  finest  and  most  profusely  illustrated 
magazine  of  its  class  in  America. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  50c.  for  a  trial  three-months  subscription  and  ask 
our  Information  Bureau  any  question  about  Texas,  free  of  charge. 

Single  copies,  15c.     Per  year,  $1.50 

THE  TEXAS  MAGAZINE,  Houston,  Texas 
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THE  CAMBRIDGE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  CO. 
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1  IVf  adisoFi  A.'venue 


(Box  160) 


NEW  VORK 


l: 


WORKS  OF  HON.  ALEX.  DEL  IVf  AR 

Formerly  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce,  Navigation  and  Statistics,  U.  S.  Treasury  Department ; 
Commissioner  to  Italy,  Holland  and  Russia ;  Member  of  the  U.  S.  Monetary  Commission,  etc. 

The  Empire  and  Worship  of  Augustus  Caesar;  derived  from  recent  studies  in.  the  great 
Libraries  and  Archseological  Collections  of  Europe;  including  a  New  Chronology 
of  History  and  Religion.     8vo,  pp.  400;  cloth,  $3. 

The  Middle  Ages  Revisited;  or  the  Roman  Government  and  Religion  from  Augustus 
to  the  Fall  of  Constantinople;   8vo,  pp.  400;  cloth,  $3. 

Ancient  Britain;  in  the  light  of  Modern  Archaeological  Discoveries;  8vo,  pp.  250; 
cloth,  $2. 

A  History  of  Monetary  System;  or  a  record  of  actual  experiments  in  Money,  made  by 
various  States  of  the  Modern  World,  as  drawn  from  their  statutes,  customs, 
treaties,  mining  regulations,  jurisprudence,  history,  archaeology,  coins,  num- 
mulary systems,  and  other  sources  of  information;   pp.  450;   cloth,  $2.50. 

History  of  Money  in  America;  from  the  Spanish  Conquest  to  the  Foundation  of  the 
American  Constitution;    8vo,  pp.   2  00;    cloth,   $1.50. 

History  of  Money  in  the  Netherlands;   pamphlet;    8vo,  pp.  32;    50  cents. 

The  Venus  de  Milo,  its  History  and  its  Art;  illustrated,  8vo,  pp.  50.  Edition  de  Luxe, 
50  cents. 

The  Science  of  Money;  or  the  Principles  Deducible  from  its  History,  ancient  and 
modern;  third  edition;   8vo,  pp.  226;  cloth,  $2; 

A  History  of  the  Precious  Metals;  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present.  Second 
edition,  complete  in  one  volume;  pp.  5  00,  8vo,  cloth  and  gold,  $3;  half  morocco, 
$4.  This  is  not  a  recension  of  the  First  Edition  (Loadon,  1880),  but  an  entirely 
new  work  constructed  on  an  improved  plant  by  the  same  author. 

Life  of  Hon.  Alex.  Del  Mar,  by  J.  K.  H.  Wilcox;  8vo.  pamphlet;  third  edition,  50  cents. 
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Bank  by  Mail 

Per  Cent.   Interest  Paid  on 
Savings  Deposits 


This  bank  affords  every  desirable 
facility  for  the  prompi'  and  satisfactory 
transaction  of  business  accounts  and 
every  advantage  and  accommodation 
that  is  in  keeping  with  modern  and 
conservative  banking. 

Forward  deposits  in  any  sums  of 
$1.00  or  more  by  Money  Order,  Check, 
Draft,  or  registered  letter.  They  will 
reach  us  safely  and  draw  4  per  cent, 
interest,  compounded  every  six  months. 


Capital,  $500,000 


Guarantee  Trust  &  Banking  Company 

New  Building,  15  E.  Alabama  St. 
ATLANTA,  GA. 


_  r5  :^  2  o 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  Is  a  Joy  Forever 

|~%R-  T.  F'ellx  Gouraud's  Oriental 

■— '  Cream  ol  IVIaglcal  Beautlfler 

Removes  Tan,  Pimples,  Freckles, 

Moth  Patches,  Ra!»h  and  Skin  Dis- 

■  jj— u^  f.^7:,^^^    f^    eases,  and  every  blemish  on  beau- 

W  oi "  _  _  x&^^^^~^a21i  tJ'i  and  defies  detec'ion. 

It  has  stood  the  test  of 
64  years,  and  is  so  harm- 
less we  taste  it  to  be 
sure  it  is  properly  made. 
Accept  no  counterfeit  of 
similar  name.  Dr.  L.  A, 
Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of 
the  hautton  (a  patient): 
"As  you  ladies  will  use 
them,  I  recommend 
'  GouRAUD'9  Cream,'  as 
the  least  harmful  of  all 
the  skin  preparations." 
For  sale  by  all  druggists 
and  Fancy-Goods  Deal- 
ers in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Europe. 

FERD  T.  HOPKINS.  Prop^  37  Great  Jones  St^  N.  Y. 


RICE,  RICE,  RICE  AT  THE  RIGHT  PRICE 

— FREIGHT   PREPAID    TO    YOUR 

STATION. 

100     pounds     long      grain,     Honduras 

variety     $5.75 

100  pounds  round  grain,  Japan  variety  4.75 

100  pounds   of  broken,   good  table  rice  3.50 

At  these  prices  rice  is  the  cheapest  food 
that  can  be  had  and  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter for  mankind.  Send  your  orders  to  E. 
A.  CALVIN,  Mgr.  Gulf  Coast  Farmers'  Rice 
Co.,  503  Kiam  Bldg.,  Houston,  Texas. 
Reference,  Commercial  National  Bank, 
Houston,    Texas. 


What  Do  You  Know  About 
Freemasonry  ? 

Every  man  who  belongs  to  this  ancient  and  honorable  fraternity,  should  be  thorouffhly 
conversant  with  its  ancient  customs,  traditions,  and  history.  These  subjects  are  covered 
in  "due  form"  in  the  pages  of  THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE  each  month  by  the  greatest 
Masonic  writers  and  students  of  the  day. 

Every  Mason,  from  the  youngest  Entered  Apprentice,  who  stands  in  the  North-east 
corner  of  the  Lodge,  to  the  Worshipful  Master,  who  presides  in  the  East,  will  find  Inter- 
esting and  instructive  reading  in  the  pages  of  THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE. 

THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE  is  not  only  the  leading  Masonic  forum  of  the  world  today, 
but  it  is  a  standard  literary  magazine  of  the  highest  character  as  welL  The  Literary 
section  of  THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE  is  not  excelled  by  any  popular  magazine  published. 
There  are  good,  crisp,  clean-cut  stories  of  fiction  and  travel  contributed  by  some  of  the 
best  known  writers  in  the  literary  world;  just  the  right  kind  of  reading  that  will  entertain 
the  entire  family  circle — Father,  Mother,  Wife,  Sons  and  Daughters. 

Subscription  price  is  ?1.50  per  year;  sample  copies  sent  on  request.  Energetic  agents 
wanted  in  every  community.  Liberal  commissions.  Write  today  for  sample  copy  and  full 
particulars. 

THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE 

No.  1  Madison  Avenue,        =        =        New  York  City 

SPECIAL    CLUBBING    OFFER=-=WATSON'S   MAGAZINE  and    the 
NEW  AGE   MAGAZINE,  both  together  for  $L50 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson'*. 
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I  4  Few  Dollars  Invested  on  Easy  Terms  in  a  | 

Twin  Fails,  tdaito,  Orcitatd 

tvill  insure 

An  Income  for  Life 

sufficient  to  keep  a  family  in  comfort.     It  will  pay  for  a  home  tnat  is  not  an  expense,  but 

A  Source  of  Revenue 

Or,  for  an  investment  whicli  will  pay  from  lOO'v  to  500;/  every  year  as  long  as  you  live 
and  longer,  after  it  comes  into  bearing.  ' 

By  calling  at  ou'^  office  or  writing  us  you  can  obtain  full  information. 

TWIISI  F/ILLS  CO-OPERATIVE  ORCH/IRD  CO. 

I  815  Stock  Exchange  BIdg.,  CHICAGO  I 

Invitations,  Announcements 


French  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

We  do  it  just  a  little  better 
for  just  a  little  less  money 

107  Eighth  Ave.,  North      Nashville,  Tenn. 


Wedding 


3  Per  Cent.  Twice  a  Year 

A  convenient  and  sound  investment  paying 
6  per  cent  and  secured  by  first  mortgages  on 
homes  in  Birmingliam.  Ala.,  two  for  one,  and 
by  a  special  guarantee  fund  of  $75,000.00.  We 
pay   back 

YOUR  MOXEY   ON   DEMAND. 

This  association  is  17  years  old  and  has 
never  had  a  loss.  Inquiries  solicited.  Pamph- 
let   sent    promptly. 

JEFFER.SOIV     COUIVTY     BITII.DIIVG    &    LOAN 

ASSOCIATION. 

217    N.    31     Street,    Birniinshani.    Ala. 

F.    M.    Jackson,     President;       Chappell       Cory, 

General    Manager. 

Reference:   Any  bank   in   Birmingham. 


Don't  Wear  Trusses  Like  These 

Get  rid  of  Straps  and  Springs  and  be  CURED 


Onr  FREE  BOOK  tells  you  why  Leg-strap  appliances  and 
Spring  trusses  like  shown  above  CANNOT  help  you  and  how 
theCluthe  Ball-bearlnp:  Self-Massasing  Pad  STRENGTHENS 
the  weakened  muscles  while  Holding  with  ease  and  CURES 
Rupture  Waterproof,  durabl*;  sent  under  Garantee  Trial. 
Remember  —  NO  body-spring,  NO  plaster,  NO  leg-strap  to 
pull  pad  on  pelvic  bone  Write  NOW  for  this  helpful  FREE 
BOOK  with  3500  Public  Endorsements  on  this  safe  and 
Ample  Home  Cure.    When  writing,  give  our  box  number:— 

Box  75— CLUTHE  INSTITUTE 
125  East  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


Visiting  Cards  and  Stamped  Stationery. 
Correct  Styles  from  an  Elegant  Shop 
at  iModerate  Prices.   Samples  upon  re- 

2uest.  Our  New  Book  Social  Etiquette  $1-  free  witli  every  order. 
TGCrr.  317  NORTH  CHARLES    STREET,  BALTIAIORE,  IMD. 


Back  or  Current  Numbers 

of  any  American  or  P'oreign  technical  or  trade 
Journal  furnished  on  short  notice  at  moderate 
rates;  also  newspapers  and  magazines.  Govern- 
ment and  State  Reports  of  all  kinds  in  stock. 
Clippings  on  special  subjects  furnished  promptly. 
Magazines  and  Papers  of  all  kinds  bought. 
Wanted,  back  numbers  orf  Watson's  Magrazlne; 
also  back  copies  supplied  at  low  rates.  Special 
subscription   price   list   on  request. 

A.  W.  CASTELLANOS,  "fER^E^I^FT^.N"!: 


li 


I  WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitions  write  me 
today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  what 
your  occupation,  I  will  teach  you  the  Real 
Estate  business  by  mail;  appoint  you  Special 
Representative  of  my  Company  In  your  town; 
start  you  In  a  profitable  business  of  your 
own,  and  help  you  malce  big  money  %t  once. 

Unnsnal  opportunity  for  men  ^vithont 
capital  to  become  independent  for  life. 
Valuable  Book  and  foil  particulars  Free. 
Write  today. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 

135  Harden  Building 

:  niricn,  Praat.  Washlngfton,  D.  C. 


Genuine  Tom  Watson 
Melon  Seed 


Larger,  Sweeter,  Better  Shipper,  Better 
Keeper,  than  any  other  melon 

One-fourtii  pound,  49c.;    one-half  pound,  75c.;  one 
pound,  $1.25;  five  pounds,  $6.00 

These  seed  were  all  grown  on  Tom  Watson's  farm  by  his  son, 

J.  D.  WATSON,  Thomson,  Ga. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  READERS  OF  WATSON'S  MAGAZINE 

We  will  send  you  on  approval  without  (advance  payment) 

Women  of  All  Nations 


mmmMB 

OF  ALL  OF  ALL  • 


I    EDITED      EDITED  I 
BY  BY 

TAJOYa  lAJOYa 

M.A.  &      MA.  &  I 


Their  Characteristics,  Customs,  Manners, 
Influence 

Edited  by  T.  Athol  Joyce.  M.  A.,  and  N.  W.  Thomas,  M.  A..  Fellows  of 
Royal  Anthropological  Institute 

Contributors :     Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  Smithsonian  Institution  ;  Mr.  W.  W. 

Skeat ;  Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun  ;  Dr.  Theodore  Koch  Grunberg, 

Berlin  Museum  ;  Miss  A.  Werner,  Mr.  W.-Crook,  etc.,  etc. 

Most  readers  of  the  "National  Geographic  Magazine  '"  have  read  about  or 
already  possess  this  splendid  work.  The  allotment  for  America  is  gradually 
being  sold,  and  this  may  be  the  last  announcement  before  the  work  goes  out  of 
print.     Prompt  action  is  therefore  urged  upon  members  who  are  interested. 

For  the  Connoisseur's  Library 

This  wonderfully  fascinating  new  work,  in  four  quarto  volumes,  contains  a 
truthful  and  authoritative  account  of  the  curious  and  widely  contrasting  lives 
lived  by  the  women  of  today  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  vast  number  of 
rare  photographic  studies,  obtained  at  great  risk  and  outlay  and  here  reproduced 
for  the  first  time,  can  never  be  duplicated.  The  text  has  been  written  by  well- 
known  scientists  with  a  regard  for  the  piquancy  and  interest  of  the  subject,  which 
is  shown  by  the  novel  and  delightfully  entertaining  results  which  have  been 
gciined.  Thus,  as  one  reads,  charmed  by  the  pure  human  interest  of  the  work, 
one  unconsciously  absorbs  an  intimate  scientific  knovirledge  of  the  Customs  and 
Traditions,  Peculiarities  of  Dress,  Ideas  of  Beauty,  Love-making,  Betrothal,  Mar- 
riage, Children,  Characteristics  of  Widowhood,  etc.,  among  the  women  of  all 
climes  and  countries. 


VOL.1.      VOL.11. 


CASSEIX  CASSElil 
r^  CQ.     &  C9. 


Exquisitely  Illustrated,! 
Printed  and  Bound 

The  work  is  in  four  superb  quarto  volumes, 
each  volume  measuring  S]/4  x  I  I  ^  inches. 
The  binding  is  rich  red  Irish  buckram, 
stamped  in  gold.     The  paper  is  extra  heavy 

flate;  the  type,  large  and  beautifully  clear, 
here  are  more  than  seven  hundred  half- 
tone reproductions  of  photographs  of  wo- 
men, 98  per  cent  of  which  have  never  before 
been  used.  There  are  also  25  dainty  full- 
page  plates  in  color,  each  a  valuable  picture 
in  itself. 

Send  No  Money,  But  Fill  Out 

the  Coupon  and  Mail 

Today 

Simply  fill  out  and  mail  to  us  the  coupon 
below,  attached  to  your  letter-head.  We  will 
then  ship  you  this  superb  four-volume  work, 
all  charges  paid,  for  5  days'  free  examina- 
tion. We  know  you  will  agree  it  is  the  most 
unique  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of 
Womankind  that  has  been  published.  But  if 
you  should  decide  not  to  keep  the  books,  return 
to  us  at  our  expense.  You  take  absolutely  no 
risk.  If  you  keep  them,  pay  us  $  1 .00  within  five 
days  and  $1.00  per  month  thereafter  until  the 
price,  $  I  5 .50,  has  been  paid .  If  you  would  pre- 
fer to  pay  cash  after  acceptance,  please  indicate 
in  coupon. 


Here  You  May  Read  of 

The  beauty  question — ideals 
compared ;  feminine  adorn- 
ments— savage  and  civilized; 
paint  and  powder — artificial 
colorings  the  v/orld  over ; 
tattooing  fashions — curious 
customs;  ideas  of  modesty 
—how  they  vary;  feminine 
charms  —  how  world-wide 
ideas  differ  ;  love  and  court- 
ship—  traditions  and  cus- 
toms; kissing  customs 
among  various  races;  mar- 
riage ceremonies  compared ; 
womans  sphere  in  tribe 
and  nation  ;  woman  in  war; 
v/omen  as  rulers  ;  vjromen's 
work  ;  legends  of  women  ; 
witchcraft ;  psychology  of 
sex,  etc.,  etc. 


Examine  before  purchas- 
ing the  one  work  of  its 
kind  in  the  history  of  Lit- 
erature. 


OFAaiOFALL 

NATION^N/mONS 


EDITED 
BY 


EDITED 
BY 


AJOYCE  lAJOYC 

MA.  Sf      MA.  &I 

.WHOlUSfflKTHOALti 


VOL.  in.    VOL.  IV. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY  (Established  1848) 

43-45  East  1 9lh  Street,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  : — Please  send  me,  all  charges  paid, 
for  5  days"  free  examination,  one  complete  set 
of  "WOMEN  OF  ALL  NATIONS".  If  satis- 
factory, I  agree  to  pay  you  $1.00  within  five 
days  and  $1.00  per  month  thereafter  until  the 
price,  $15.50,  hasbeen  paid.  If  not  satisfactory, 
I  will  notify  you. 


Name. 


Occupation. 


Address 


I  would  prefer  to  pay    5  cash  .-ifter  acceptance. 


Watson's 


i  luODtbly. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 
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Ravenwood  Stock  Farm 


HOME  OF  THE 

BIG  BONE  BERKSHIRE 


J.  D.  B.  DeBOW 

Proprietor 


■>>.<♦■'" 


^Kmm  ioNsrmows  hvhi  wi^s 


i'S'iife,, 


'*'*'*'f[^j)^|-|-"j"^j)j^]iim(i------'- 


Visitors  and  Fanciers  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  inspect  our  great  Ravenwood 
Herd  of  Berkshires.  They  represent  the  greatest  size,  style  and  qiiahty.  Those 
desiring  stock  hogs  or  show  hogs  can  find  them  at  our  breeding  farm  a  few  miles  out 
from  Nashville.  Tennessee.  Come  and  see  the  largest  hogs  of  the  breed  ever  driven 
in  a  show  ring  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Young  pigs  and  bred  gilts  always  for  sale. 
At  the  1907  Tennessee  State  Fair  this  herd  won  all  Grand  Championships  and  :^st 
Prizes  for  both  "  under  a  year"  and  »  aged ''  herds,  as  well  as  2lfirst  prizes  oif|i  of 
26  in  individual  classes.  In  1908  it  won  the  Championship  of  the  World  at  the  great 
American  Royal  Show,  held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  in  addition  won  the  Champion- 
ship, or  Grand  Championship,  at  the  great  State  Fairs  of  Miasoui-i,  Illinois,  Tennes- 
see; etc.  The  cut  above  shows  the  style  and  finish  of  the  hogs  raised,  and  the  one 
below  shows  the  place  where  they  are  raised. ' 


I 


RAVENWOOD  STOCK  FARM 

NASHVILLE,  _  _  .  TENNESSEE 
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Watson  Books 

Stoty  of  France,  2  m.     ■    -     $4,00 

(Premium  for  6  subscribers) 

Napoleon    ■---■■    2.00 

(Premium  for  4  subscribers) 

Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Jefferson    2.00 

(Premium  for  4  subscribers) 

Bethany,  Im  story  of  a  Confederate  Volunteer  1.50 

(Premium  for  3  subscribers) 

Waterloo,   Latest  of  Mr.  Watson's  Works       -       1.00 

(Premium  for  2  subscribers) 

Life  and  Speeches  of  Thos.  E.  Watson    .60 

(Premium  for  1  subscriber) 

Handbook  of  Politics  and  Economics    .60 

(Premium  for  1  subscriber) 

Sketches  of  Roman  History    -    -     .25 

(Premium  for  1  subscriber) 

Socialists  and  Socialism  -    -    -    .25 

(Premium  for  1  subscriber) 

Foreign  Missions  Exposed     -    -    .25 

(Premium  for  1  subscriber) 


Above  Premiums  Apply  to  Watson's  or  The  Jeffersonian 


Write  for  Particulars  of  Easy  Payment  Plan,    /gtnts  Wanted.    Address 
Book  Department,  JEFFERSONIAN  PyBLISHING  CO.,  Thomson,  Ga. 


NEW  EDITION. 


PRINTED  FROM  NEW  PLATES. 


"WATERLOO" 

By  THOS.  E.  WATSON 

Large  Octavo,  Handsome  Letterpress  and  Paper 

Bound  in  Cloth 


ONE  DOLLAR 


By  Mail  10c  Extra 


JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

THOMSON,  GEORGIA 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


Watson's  Magazine,  12  months        -       $L00 
The  Jeffersonian  ( Edit^d^brxh^os'^r watso„),    -      LOO 


BOTH  FOR  $1.30  I'^olT^ 


Vr\QP?  PIANOS 

^f        ^k        W  L       §    M       J    change  and  deliver  the  i 
▼  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^     logue  D  and  explanatioi 


have  been  established  over  60  YEARS.     By  our  system 

of  payments  every  family  in  moderate  circumstances  can 

own  a   VOSE   Piano.     We  take  old  instruments  in  ex- 

!  new  piano  in  your  home  free  of  expense.     Write  for  Cata- 

Bxplanations.  VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 


